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A SCENE FEOM THE PIONEEBS. 



Most of our readers, we presume, are familiar with the 
scene portrayed in the engraving, since it is taken from one 
of Cooper's best novels, " The Pioneers." 

The novelist has laid his plot in the interior of the State 
of New- York, about the year 1793, when the Indians and 
wild beasts were nearly the undisputed possessors of that 
region. His characters, whether man, woman, dog, or more 
ferocious animals, stand out in bold relief, and appear to us 
as life-like as they did to the writer. 

He describes *' Elizabeth Temple" and " Louisa Grant," 
as wandering almost unconsciously amid their '' converse 
sweet," into the depths of the fbrest — soon they hear sounds, 
which they at first attribute to the cries of some child in a 
neighboring clearing, or who has wandered from its home. 
But " old Brave," their faithful dog, who has followed in 
their track, knows better the meaning of those sounds, and 
ever watchful, stel>s before them to breast the threatening 
danger.* 

''By this time they had gained the summit of the mountain, 
where they left the highway, and pursued their course, 
under the shade of the stately trees that crowned the emi- 

^ Taken from Cooper's ** Pioneers," bj permission of the pablishers^ 
Stringer &, Townsiend, New-York. 
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nence. The day was becoming warm, and the girls plunged 
more deeply into the forest, as they found its invigorating 
coolness agreeably contrasted to the excessive heat they had 
experienced in their ascent. The conversation, as if by 
mutual consent, was entirely changed to the little incidents 
and scenes of their walk, and every tall pine, and every 
shrub or flower, called forth some simple expression of 
admiration. 

In this manner they proceeded along the margin of the 
precipice, catching occasional glimpses of the placid Otsego, 
or pausing to listen to the rattling of wheels, and the sounds 
of hammers, that rose fibni the Vs^Heyjitoi^iriirigle the^igns 
of men with the scenes of nature, when Elizabeth suddenly 
started and exclaimed — 

^ Listen ! there are the cries of a child, on this moantain ! 
Is there a clearings near us,[ior. can some little* oaehave' 
strayed from its parents?' ; :- , . .' ' '«< 

'Such things frequenftlyt happen^' returned Lotitsai ;fiLet 
us follow the soundsiji it may beta wanderer starving on/th» < 

hill.' •■ i»: ;••:.'; >■ '> ri.r i ■■ :• -u 



-I 



Urged by this considpratioD^! the females puxsued the ioWj 
mournful sounds, that proceeded fromthe forest, iwitb quick 
and impatient steps. More than once, the ardent Elizabeth 
was on the point of .anrtotmcii^ thatnshe saw the .sufTerfr, 
when Louisa caugbttiner. by thenarm, and; pointing behind 
them, cried— * j f. i . i jm; rn 

* Look at the dog !l ?• • - ^? :., rn;- 

Brave had been their companion, fromvthe time the voipe 
of his young mistresfe lured himi from bis kennel, to Ithier pre- 
sent moment. His advatioed ageihad long .before :deprivod 
him of his activity f:aod when his compajnions; Stopped] to 
view the scenery, or to add to their boqijets, the mastifi 
would lay his huge frame on the ground, and await their 
movements, with bfe eyes .qloised, and: a listlegsjaesa iijiliis 
air that ill accorded, with, tl^js obaracter of a proteptpf. B^f> 
when aroused by thisqry fro|:|[iLoi|isa,JMiss.Tj8mple turned,; 
she saw the dog with his eyes keenly set on some distant 
object, his head bent hear the groundj and his hair actually 
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rising on his body, either through fright or anger. It was 
inost probably the latter, for he was growling in a low 
key, and occasionally showing his teeth, in a manner that 
would have terrified his mistress; had she not so well known 
his good qualities. 

* Brave !' she said, * be quiet, Brave ! what do you see, 
fellow ?" 

At the sounds of her voice, the rage of the mastiff, instead 
of being at all diminished, was very sensibly increased. He 
stalked in front of the ladies, and seated himself at the feet 
of his mistress, growling louder than before, and occasionally 
giving vent to his ire b}^ a short, surly barking. 

' What does he see ?' said Elizabeth, * there must be some 
animal in sight.' 

Hearing no answer from her companion, Miss Temple 
turned her head, and beheld Louisa, standing with her fece 
whitened to the color of death, and her finger pointing up- 
ward, with a sort of flickering, convulsive motion. The 
quick eye of Elizabeth glanced in the direction indicated by 
her friend, where she saw the fierce front and glaring eyes 
of a female panther, fixed on them in horrid malignity, and 
threatening instant destruction. 

* Let us fly !' exclaimed Elizabeth, grasping the arm of 
Louisa, whose form yielded like melting snow, and sunk life- 
less to the earth. 

There was not a single feeling in the temperament of Eliza- 
beth Temple, that could prompt her to desert a companion 
in such an extremity ; and she fell on her knees, by the side 
of the inanimate Louisa, tearing from the person of her friend, 
with an instinctive readiness, such parts of her dress as might 
obstruct her respiration, and encouraging their only safe- 
guard, the dog, at the same time, by the sounds of her voice. 

' Courage, Brave !' she cried, her own tones beginning to 
tremble, * courage, courage, good Brave.' 

A quarter-grown cub, that had hitherto been unseen, now 
appeared, dropping from the branches of a sapling that grew 
under the shade of the beech which held its dam. This 
ignorant, but vicious creature, approached the dog, imitating- 
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the actions and sounds of its parent, but exhibiting a strange 
n&ixture of the playfulness of a kitten with the ferocity of its 
race. Standing on its hind legs, it would rend the bark of 
a tree with its fore paws, and play all the antics of a cat, for 
a moment ; and then, by lashing itself with its tail, growling 
and scratching the earth, it would attempt the manifestations 
of anger that rendered its parent so terrific. 

At this time Brave stood firm and undaunted, his short 
tail erect, his body drawn backward on its haunches, and 
his eyes following the movements of both dam and cub. At 
every gambol played by the latter, it approached nigher to 
the dog, the growling of the three becoming more horrid at 
each moment, until the younger beast overleaping its in- 
tended bound, fell directly before the mastiff. There was a 
moment of fearful cries and struggles, but they ended almost 
as soon as commenced, the cub appearing in the air, burled 
from the jaws of Brave, with a violence that sent it against 
a tree so forcibly, as to render it completely senseless. 

Elizabeth witnessed the short stniggle, and her blood was 
warming with the triumph of the dog, when she saw the form 
of the old panther in the air, springing twenty feet from the 
branch of the beech to the back of the mastiff. No words of 
ours can describe the fury of the conflict that followed. It 
was a confused struggle on the dried leaves, accompanied by 
loud and terrific cries. Miss Temple continued on her knees, 
bending over the form of Louisa, her eyes fixed on the ani- 
mals, with an interest so horrid and yet so intense, that she 
almost forgot her own stake in the result So rapid and 
vigorous were the bounds of the inhabitant of the forest, that 
its active frame seemed constantly in the air, while the dog 
nobly faced his foe at each successive leap. When the 
panther lighted on the shoulders of the mastiff, which was 
its constant aim, old Brave, though torn with her talons, and 
stained with his own blood, that already flowed from a dozen 
wounds, would shake off his furious foe like a feather, and 
rearing on his hind legs rush to the fray again, with his jaws 
distended and a dauntless eye. But age, and his pampered 
life, greatly disqualified the noble mastiff for such a struggle 
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gle. In everything but courage, he was only the vestige df 
what he had once been. A higher bound than ever, raised 
the wary and furious beast far beyond the reach of the dog, 
who was making a desperate but fruitless dash at her, from 
which she alighted in a favorable position, on the back of her 
aged foe. For a single moment only, could the panther remain 
there, the great strength of the dog returning with a convulsive 
effort. But Elizabeth saw, as Brave fastened his teeth in the 
sideof hisenemy,thatthecolarof brass around his neck, which 
had been glittering throughout the fray, was of the color of 
blood, and directly, that* his frame was sinking to the earth, 
where itsoonlayprostrateandhelpless. Several mighty efforts 
of the wild cat to extricate herself from the jaws of the dog, 
followed, but they were fruitless, until the mastiff turned on 
his back, his lips collapsed, and his teeth loosened, when the 
fshort convulsions and stillness that succeeded, announced 
the death of poor Brave. 

Elizabeth now lay wholly at the mercy of the beast. 
There is said to be something in the front of the image of 
the Maker, that daunts the hearts of the inferior beings of his 
creation ; and it would seem that some such power, in the 
present instance, suspended the threatened blow. T^he eyes 
of the monster and the kneeling maiden met, for an instant, 
when the former stooped to examine her fallen foe ; next to 
scent her luckless cub. From the latter examination, it 
turned, however, with its eyes apparently emitting flashes of 
fire, its tail lashing its sides furiously, and its claws project- 
ing for inches from her broad feet. 

Miss Temple did not, or could not move. Her hands were 
clasped in the attitude of prayer, but her eyes were still 
drawn to her terrible enemy — her cheeks were blanched to 
the whiteness of marble, and her lips were slightly separated 
with horror. The mpment seemed now to have arrived for 
the fatal termination, and the beautiful figure of Elizabeth 
was bowing meekly to the stroke, when a rustling of leaves 
from behind seemed rather to mock the organs, than to meet 
her ears. 

* Hist ! hist P said a low voice—* stoop lower, gal ; your 
bonnet hides the creator's head.' 
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It was rather the yielding of nature than a compliance 
with this unexpected order, that caused the head of our 
heroine to «ink on her bosom ; when she beard the report 
of the rifle the whizzing of the bullet, and the enraged cries 
of the beast, who was rolling over on the earth, biting its 
own flesh, and tearing the twigs and branches within its 
reach. At the next instant the form of the Leather-stocking 
rushed by her, and be called aloud — 

' Come in. Hector, come in, you old fool ; 'tis a bard-lived 
animal, and may jump ag'in.' 

Natty maintained his position in front of the maidens, 
most fearlessly, notwithstanding the violent bounds and 
threatening aspect of the wounded panther, which gave sev- 
eral indications of returning strength and ferocity, until his 
rifle was again loaded, when he stepped up to the enraged 
animal, and placing the muzzle close to his head, every 
spark of life was extinguished by the discharge. 

The death of her terrible enemy appeared to Elizabeth 
like a resurrection from her o>vn grave. There was an elas- 
ticity in the mind of our heroine, that rose to meet the pres- 
sure of instant danger, and the more direct to the senses her 
apprehensions came, the more her nature had struggled to 
overcome them. But still she was woman. Had she been 
left to herself, in her late extremity, she would probably 
have used her faculties to the utmost, and with discretion, in 
protecting her person, but encumbered with her inanimate 
friend, retreat was a thing not to be attempted. Notwith- 
standing the fearful aspect of her foe, the eye of Elizabeth 
had never shrunk from its ^aze, and loner after the event, 
her thoughts would recur to her passing sensations, and the 
sweetness of her midnight sleep would be disturbed, as her 
active fancy conjured in dreams, the most trifling movements 
of savage fury, that the beast bad exhibited in its moments 
of power. 

We shall leave the reader to imagine the restoration of 
Louisa's senses, and the expressions of gratitude which fell 
from the young women. The former was effected by a little 
water, that was brought from one of the thousand springs of 
those mountains, in the cap of the Leather-stocking ; and the 
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latter was uttered with all the warmth that might be ex- 
pected from the character of Elizabeth. Natty received her 
vehement protestations of gratitude with a simple expression 
of good-will, and with indulgence for her present excitement, 
but with a carelessness that showed how little he thought 
of the service he had rendered. 

* Well, ' well,' he said, ' be it so, gal ; let it be so if you 
wish it — we'll talk the thing over another time ; but Fm sore 
afeard you'll find Mr. Oliver a better companion than an 
old hunter, like me. Come, come— let us get into the road, 
for you've had tirror enough to make you wish yourself in 
your father's house ag'in.' 

This was uttered as they were proceeding at a pace that 
was adapted to the weakness of Louisa, towards the high- 
way ; on reaching which the ladies separated from their 
guide, declaring themselves equal to the remainder of their 
walk without his assistance, and feeling encouraged by the 
sight of the village, which lay beneath their feet like a pic- 
ture, with its limpid lake in front, the winding stream along 
its margin, and its hundred chimneys of whitened bricks. 

The reader need not be told the nature of the emotions 
which two youthful, ingenuous, and well-educated girls, 
would experience at their escape from a death so horrid as 
the one which had impended over them, while they pursued 
their way in silence along the track on the side of the moun- 
tain ; nor how deep were their mental thanks to that power 
which had given them their existence, and which had not 
deserted them in their extremity ; neither how often they 
pressed each other's arms, as the assurance of their present 
safety came, like a healing balm athwart their troubled spirits, 
when their thoughts were recurring to the recent moments 
of horror. 

Leather-stocking remained on the hill, gazing after their* 
retiring figures, until they were hid by a bead in the road, 
when he whistled in his dogs^and shouldering his rifle, he 
returned into the forest." 
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THE PBEAMEB. 



Who am II Ah I I am one 
Whom Fortune Loves to smile upon 
Through a scene as green and light, 
With a current smooth and hright, 
As a river ever flowed 
In the meadow or the wood, 
lies my gentle pilgrimage 
Through the scenes of youth and age. 
Age? No so ; I'm ever young, 
Hopeful, passionate, and strong ; 
Drinking from life's mingled cup 
Pleasure, as it sparkles up. 



I am he, who, bending, sips 
Rosy breath from parted lips; 
Playing with a maiden's hair; 
Bowing o'er a breast as fair 
As the moonlit slope of snow 
Or the beds where lilies blow ; 
Kneeling at her fairy feet 
For her benison so sweet — 
Benison of hopeful love, . 
Likest to the stars above,— 
Trembling when they brightest 
Fixed forever over me. 



THE FIRST LOVE OP HENRY THE FOURTH. 

TBAHSLATED FBOM THE GERMAN OF ZCBOKKE. 

It was high holiday in Nerac, a little town of Gascony ; 
it had been holiday for several days, for the king of France, 
Charles IX,, was there with his brilliant court, and also the 
court of Navarre. This memorable incident is recorded in 
the chronicles of Navarre, and happened somewhere about 
the year 1666. 

The King of France brought to the Queen of Navarre her 
youthful son Henry, whom he had, till then, retained at his 
court, in Paris. The Queen was also rejoiced to see her son, 
as may well be supposed ; for she was the tenderest of moth^ 
ers, as well as the most heroic of women. Henry was now 
grown up, and though only sixteen, might have passed, from 
his height, for eighteen years of age, or more. There was 
not a trace of beard on his chin, it is true ; and his complex- 
ion was the rose and lily ; but he had a heart as stout as an 
old sword, and hands used to the handling of military wea- 
pons, and all sorts of rough work. To say the truth, he was 
a little wild, and rash and headstrong by nature — but he was 
well skilled in all manly sports — and could ride, hunt, and 
fight, with the best of his companions. His tutor and gov- 
ernor often had trouble to manage him. But the young 
prince, though spirited, was so amiable and good-humored — 
one could not help being indulgent to him ! Never did he 
withstand an appeal to his honor or his duty ; this failed not 
to bring him to reason at once. And this is no little praise 
for a prince destined to wear a crown. Young gentlemen of 
the present day, are often little inclined to listen to such 
appeals. 
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The good people of Nerac were more attached to the 
handsome, wild, good-humored prince, than even to his 
majesty of Prance. The pomp and splendor of his court 
had little power to win their affections ; and the monarch 
was always stern, majestic, and unsympathizing in his de- 
portment. Prince Henry, on the contrary, saluted everybody 
courteously, and had a friendly smile for all. And his smile 
was so full of sweetness — at least so thought the dames 
and damsels of Nerac ; and in such matters the women are 
by common consent, the best judges. 

There were many noble gentlemen in the train of the 
king ; for erample, the Due de Guise, who was three years 
older than Henry, the Prince de Beam. He and Henry had 
been brought up together, but they never agreed, and the 
King grew so tired of having to adjust their differences, that 
he thought it wisest to separate them, and partly on this ac- 
count brought Henry to his mother. 

Among other amusements, shooting with the crossbow 
was very popular. The King himself was an excellent shot^ 
that he was so, many of his Huguenot subjects learned to 
their cost, six years afterwards, at the dreadful massacre in 
Paris ! At Nerac, the sport was carried on incessantly; an 
.orange plant at a certain distance, being the target. 

When kings enter the lists, they have but few competitors, 
or those they have, prefer not to put forth their strength. 
None of the courtiers shot nearer the orange than the King ; 
not even the Due de Guise, though he was thought an ex- 
cellent marksman. But when Prince Henry's turn came, he 
took his aim steadily, and his arrow passed directly through 
the golden fruit. A murmur of applause run through the 
crowd of spectators ; the women whispered together, and the 
King looked much chagrined at being deprived of the honor 
of victory. 

The next day the sport was resumed, there were more 
archers and more spectators than before, but tlie King was 
not present. He remained shut up in his chamber ; it may 
be presumed he had business of state. It was astonishing 
to observe what an effect his absence had in increasing the 
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skill of the archers. The peasants wondered at their improve- 
ment since the preceding day. Several oranges were cleft. 
They placed the mark at a greater distance, still several 
grazed the fruit, and the Due de Guise sent his arrow through 
the midst. 

There were no more oranges at hand ; a sad disappoint- 
ment to Prince Henry, who panted for a trial of strength with 
bis young rival. He looked about for something that might 
serve as a mark. There stood among the spectators a peasant 
girl^ about as old as himself, or it might be aiyear younger ; 
simply-dressed, but very beautiful ; with face half-hidden by 
her bonnet. He ran towards her, and asked for a rose she 
wore in her bosom, half-blown, and just the thing for a mark. 
The young beauty blushed, and smiled as she gave him the 
rose. The Prince fastened it up, and then went back to the 
place for shooting. 

"Now, my Lord Duke, you are victor ; the first shot be- 
longs to you J try the new mark," cried Henry, breathless, 
and sucked the blood from his finger, wounded by a thorn 
on the rose stem. The pain was not great, but once or twice 
he caught himself glancing toward the yomig girl from whom 
he had received the flower. 

The Due de Guise drew his bow — took aim — and missed. 
Henry drew, in his turn, and took aim, but was observed to 
glance sideways before the arrow flew. His hand was 
steady, however, and the arrow pierced the heart of the rose. 

Henry was acknowledged the master shot ; but he did not 
boast of his skill. He went and took down the arrow ; the 
pierced rose stuck to it ; and he carried it back thus to its 
owner. With a graceful how he c^ered her both flower and 
arrow. 

" Your gift has brought me success," said he. 

" But your success has been Ihe death of the poor rose," 
replied the young girl, endeavoring with her slender fingers, 
to separate it from the arrow. 
. " For that reason I leave the arrow with you." 

" I do not want it !" replied the maiden. 

" I can well believe that ; you wound with keener arrows !' 
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said Henry ; and playfully held his hand before his breast 
The girl blushed at his speech ; the Prince blushed also — 
and did not utter another word, but bowing again, returned 
to the archers, his companions. 

The sport was over. The archers returned to the castle, 
and the spectators separated to their homes. The young 
girl, with the pierced arrow, also went away, in com- 
pany with several peasant girls of her acquaintance, who 
talked much of what had passed, and envied her the Prince's 
arrow. She was herself quite silent, but looked now and 
then at the flower, as if her heart had been also pierced. 

Many of the noble gentlemen stood on the great steps of 
the castle, and among them the Prince de Beam. He looked 
at the people as they passed, seeking one among them ; but 
she was no where to be found. 

*' Who is that pretty little maiden from whom I took the 
rose?'' asked he of one of the gentlemen in the household of 
Queen Joanna, his mother. 

<^ She is the daughter of the castle gardener ;" was the re* 
ply : " and sooth — not one of his flowers is fairer or sweeter." 

** What is her name T' 

" They call her now Florette ; when she is older it will be 
Flota." 

<' Florette !" repeated Henry — almost unconsciously, to 
himself.- 

Henry had often in his life heard of love ; as who could 
live at the court in Paris without hearing of it ? . But he 

knew as little of the passion as of the Arabic or Chaldaic 

« 

langiiages. He acquired the knowledge, however, much 
more easily than that of the tongfies aforesaid ; aye, and re- 
tained it also, as the history of his after years can testify. 
His battles and victories are not so hard to count as bis 
amours. But of all the beauties to whom he paid homage, 
there was none like Florette, of Nerac ; I may not say none 
so fair, for tastes difler in that respect ; but none so artless — 
so amiable — so truly worthy of love : or who had a warmer 
heart to return it. 
All day Florette thought of the handsome young Prince, 
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who had spoken to her, and at night she could not sleep. 
The Prince, as soon as he could get away from the company 
in the castle, ran down into the garden, and examined all 
the flowers with great attention, as if from their beauty he 
could tell if Florette had the care of them. One would have 
thought him a botanist, so attentively did he look at the 
plants ; and when he walked with folded arms and drooped 
head, between the large flower-beds ; he might have been 
taken for a philosopher in search of the philosopher's stojie. 

He came at length to a spring at the end of the extensive 
garden, on the brink of which he saw the print of small foot- 
steps. He had never, indeed, seen Florette's foot, but he was 
sure this print could belong to no one else. He walked on 
through the bushes, and presently saw a narrow bridge cross- 
ing the stream. On the further side of the bridge stood a 
small low-browed cottage. He went towards the house, but 
saw no one who might inform him who lived there. He 
. needed, however, no information on that subject ; for there, 
at the window,, he saw his arrow stuck through the withered 
rose. Henry started at this sight, turned quickly round and 
ran back to the garden, his heart beating as if he feared 
some one was following him. 

In the evening he went again into the garden. It was 
nearly dark, but his vjsion was keen, and he saw at the 
spring a female figure, neither taller nor shorter thah Flo^ 
rette's. She filled her pitcher with water, swung it upon 
her head, and then went through the trees, over the little 
bridge, to the cottage. 

This picture was before Henry's eyes the whole evening. 
There was a ball in the casHe ; but none of the forms of the 
court beauties seemed so beautiful to him, as that of the 
simple maiden with the pitcher on his head. He himself 
danced often, but he thought much less of his partner, than 
of the gardener's daughter. 

The next morning, he repaired early to the garden, and 
walked with his spade on his shoulder to the spring. The 
grounds about the spring were uncultivated and neglected ; 
perhaps because no person came hither, except for water ; 
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probably only the gardener's family, as his house was nearest 
— The young Prince began to dig, and dug a wide circle ia 
the turf around the spring. The sweat rolled from his face ; 
when tired he refreshed himself with a draft of cold water ; 
and no wine ever tasted to him so delicious. No doubt Flo- 
rette had often drunk from the same fountain. After work- 
ing some time he returned to the castle, and seated himself 
in a thoughtful mood by the window in his chamber. 

Not long after, Florette came to the spring. When she 
saw the wide circle that had been dug, and laid out in flower 
beds, she thought to herself — " My father has been up be- 
times this morning : or has the boys done all this work ?" 

When she went back into the cottage and informed old 
Lucas of what she had seen, he came out to look at the beds 
and was much surprised. The boy, when called, declared 
he knew nothing about it, and it puzzled Lucas not a little, to 
think who could have been bold enough to interfere with his 
gardener's business. He resolved to watch and find out the cul- 
prit, and watched the whole day but saw np one. For the King 
and all the court wenton an excursion, and did not return before 
evening. The Prince de Beam would gladly have stayed 
behind ; but he could not absent himself, neither there, nor 
from a hunting party the next morning. But as soon as he 
found himself at liberty, he repaired again to the spring, dug 
as before, then removed plants and flowers from the garden, 
and set them out in his new beds. Nobody saw him, and what 
chagrined him more, he saw nobody. He returned to the 
castle by a roundabout way ; that is, across a rustic bridge, 
past a small cott^e, at the windows of which he looked for 
his arrow. He saw no arrow, Tiowever, but a lovely girl 
stood at the window, and the window was open. 

Florette — for it was she — was braiding the locks of her 
beautiful dark hair before a small mirror. Her neck was 
uncovered, and white as snow from the contrast of her dark 
hair. On the window lay a bunch of flowers — which she 
probably destined for a place in her hair, or in her bosom. 
Henry went up to the window, and stood upon a bench, so 
that he could look directly in. At his salutation, a flood of 
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crimson rushed over the face and neck of the lovely maiden, 
like the flush of the morning on the fleecy cloud. Henry 
asked if he might assist at her toilet ; she replied that she 
needed no assistance. The Prince Jntimated that in truth 
she asked no aid from ornaments to look beautiful ; she 
smiled, and said he was a flatterer. He insisted he had 
never spoken so truly, and said he had not been able to for- 
get her since the gift of the rose ; she replied coquettishly, 
that at so cheap a price his remembrance must be easily pur- 
chased. He protested he was sorry he had given her back 
the rose, and asked for the flowers on the window ; these 
she willingly gave, glad if they could afford him any pleasure. 

They passed some time in thus exchanging compliments ; 
at length the voice of old Lucas was heard calling Florette 
from an adjoining room. She smiled an adieu to the youth, 
and vanished ; Henry returned to the castle, but he hardly 
felt the ground under his feet, nor heeded he that he had 
been already inquired for. 

When old Lucas came home at noon from his work, he 
said : " I am curious to know who is this, who meddles with 
my business, and presumes to dig and lay out new beds. I 
have watched for him, but have not been able to catch him. 
It is not a little singular ; he must work by starlight." 

When Florette came with the pitcher from the spring at 
evening, it occurred to her for the first time, that the invisible 
gardener must be the young PrincCi For he seemed to have 
come directly from the spot to her window. 

The court returnedito the castle after sunset, from the day's 
excursion, and Henry took his usual solitary walk in the 
garden. Oncoming to the spring he found Florette's hat 
lying there. He took it;Up, kissed it, and having plucked 
the prettiest flowers, tied them round the hat with a blue rib- 
bon. He then went to the gardener's cottage, the windows 
were closed and all were siJent ;> they had doubtless gone to 
bed. He hung the hat^closQ by Florette's window. 

The next mornings Florette, contrary to the custom of the 
house, and her own habits, was up long before simrise. She 
had determined to pleascher old father, by discovering the 
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invisible gardener. Perhaps she had herself, some little 
curiosity on the subject, though young ladies are not apt to 
confess to such a feeling. 

When she had dressed herself silently, and opened her win- 
dow, she saw her hat with the blue ribbon tied aroiuid it, 
and remembered having left it at the spring the evening be- 
fore. " Ah !" exclaimed she, "he is before me after all ; he 
must have been here this morning !" 

Whom she meant by " he," she did not say. She took off 
the flowers from her hat, and put them in fresh water ; then 
tied the ribbon in a bow, and added it to her simple toilet. 
Then she stepped out of the window upon the bench, and 
thence to the ground. There was a door to the house, but 
it could not be opened without noise. 

As she crossed the bridge, she stopped, undecided whether 
to go on or not. " I am certainly too late," she said to her- 
self. " He works by stariight, father said ; the stars have 
gone, already, and it is almost sunrise." And while she 
found the consolation that she was too late, she continued to 
walk on slowly, towards the spring. 

" If he should really be there ?" was her next thought. 
" What would he think to see me come so early? He would 
think 1 came on purpose to meet him. I will go home and 
fetch my pitcher ; and then he cannot suppose I came on 
his account." 

But notwithstanding her resolution to return home, she 
walked on a few steps. She heard the splashing of the 
water, and came into full view through the bushes of the 
newly dug beds. 

" Ah ! he is not far off," she exclaimed to herself; " I shall 
see him presently. Perhaps he is only gone to dig up flow- 
ers to set out here. I will hide myself and wait for him !" 
And she went softly over the grass behind an elm grove neai 
the spring, where she could watch unobserved. Her heart 
beat violently as she stood there ; and if the morning wind 
caused the leaves to rustle, she started, expecting some one 
to approach. If a bird fluttered on the branches near her, 
she looked alarmed, like a timid fawn. But she saw no ona 
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though she kept her eyes upon the flower-beds. Some one 
approached softly behind her, and while she was eagerly 
looking towards the spring, placed both hands on her eyes, 
at the same time a voice whispered in her ear — *' Who is it, 
— ^guess, Florette?" 

Fiorette tried in vain to remove the hands, and cried — 
^ I know it is you, Jacqueline ; I can feel the ring on your 
finger ; the ring Lnbln gave you ; take away your hands !" 

** It is not Jacqueline ; guess again ;" whispered the voice^ 
and in punishment for her wrong guessing, the lips of the 
intruder impressed a kiss upon Florette's check. She 
blushed deeply, and struggled to free herself; after re- 
peated efforts she succeeded, but not till another and another 
kiss had been saucily tak^n. The young Prince stood 
before hen 

Henry smiled, but Florette's cheeks were red with vexa- 
tion ; the Prince begged her pardon for the liberty he had 
taken. Had he not begged her pardon, it is possible she 
might have forgiven him : as it was, she stood pouting, and 
with half averted face, while he besought her again not to 
be angry with him. He became more humble and earnest 
in his entreaties ; she would not reply, but kept breaking off 
the elm twigs, and stripping the leaves from them. 

At last when Henry saw that she continued sullen and 
silent, he said — 

" It is well ; I will go away, since my presence, beautiful 
Fiorette, is so displeasing to you ; since you cannot pardon 
the liberty I took in jest, I will go, and never offend by com-^ 
ing to see you again. Farewell ! But before we part, give 
me the satisfaction of knowing you are not angry with me ; 
only speak one word to me to tell me so — one word !" and 
he knelt down before her. 

Florette's eyes were full of tears ; she looked through them| 
half-smiling, upon the handsome youth kneeling before her. 
At last she burst into a musical laugh, threw over him the 
handful of elm leaves she had stripped off, so that his face 
was covered with them, and ran away. 

The Prince hastened after her. Close by the spring sho 
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•(q)ped| and turned round. '^ Now confess," she cned, " tbi^t 
if 18 you, sir, who have meddled with my father's work, and 
dug the beds here !" 

Henry freely confessed it was he. '^ I did it," said he, '^ so 
that Florette might be forced to think of me, whether she 
will or not, when she comes to the spring ; I have set out the 
prettiest flowers around the spring ; would that I could set 
out your path in life with flowers !" 

" Very pretty !" answered Florette ; " but, sir, my father is 
not at all pleased with what you have done. You have 
mutilated his garden ; and set out the flow^s in the wrong 
thna They are withering, see ! — you have not even oi^e 
walered them." 

'* Oh, that I had a watering-pot !" 

" You will find one twenty steps from here ; yonder, in 
the door of the cave in the rock, if you take the tremble to 
leok for it.'' 

Henry ran thither, and brought the watering-pot, which 
he filled from the spring, and watered the cirdc of flowers. 
After that Florette went back to the cottage. 

The Prince continued day after day to work in the garden, 
and he was assisted by CHd Lucas. Florette oonstantiy 
superintended his wwk, and gave advice about setting am 
die flowers^ and watered tfiem with her own hand, dueen 
Joanna noticed what her scm was about, and highly apjnoved 
of his work. 

Florette and Henry thus met frequently, and sported to- 
gether like childroi, or conversed familiarly like brother aad 
atsler. They enjoyed the present, without thinking of the 
fttture. She Ihooight not of the Ptinoe ; 'twas cmly Henry 
ste loved) her equal; for such he seemed in his sinqdewoik- 
tog diesS) made afler the fiisluon of die peaaanis in that 
country. He thought not of die qiieiidor ot beamy cf the 
coittt» nor of any one except Fkaelte^ His pleasure in bar 
seciety was gteatv dna that atfbrded hy all die amnseaeftla 
of die comt He saw none so &ir as Fkiatle; no voioa 
soumM in his eais so sweet as hct^ 

TW yautlifiil foreia omM not he^ leg iatti a g dial the 



hours pa^ed in the garden were necessarily much fewer 
than those passed wiUiout, and separate from each other. 
They longed to meet in the evening; truly, there was no 
work to be done by moonlight or starlight^ but they could 
rest, and talk while they were resting. 

" 1 shall come after supper, at nine o'clock, to the spring," 
whispered Henry to Florette, one day, while he was setting 
out flowers. " And you — Floretfe ?" 
^ My father goes to bed before that time," answered she. 
"And you, Florette?" whispered he, looking beseechingly 
in her face. 

She smiled and nodded her head. " If it should be a cleaj: 
bright evening." 

Henry was at the appointed spot at the hour he had named, 
but the evening was very cloudy. Florette was not there. 
** She said if it was clear ; she will not come, therefore," 
thought the Prince. A rustling was heard among the bushes, 
and Florette came to the spring with the pitcher upon her 
head. It is always clear and bright for happy love ! Henry 
took the pitcher from her, thanked her with many fond words, 
and both soon forgot the sky was cloudy. All was bright in 
their own breasts. 

Presently there fell som^ drops of rain ; they heeded them 
not. The rain increased, and they walked for shelter to the 
rock behind the elm grove; When the moon broke again 
through the clouds, they came back hand in hand ; Henry 
filled the pitcher and put it on his head ; Florette walked 
beside him with her arm in his, and the two went to the cot* 
tage. All was silent there ; Florette took the pitcher, thanked 
her lover for his trouble, and whispered a tender " good- 
night." 

They found the evenings spent by the spring far from 
tedious ; and their meetings, accordingly, took place without 
regard to the weather. Four weeks thus passed ; four weeks 
of happiness to both, Florette's £gtther never discovered that 
she had taken a fancy to go late after water every night 
But the Prince's tutor observed bis habitual absence, and 
also that the upper part of his cap was always wet on tus 
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return. Heniy said nothing about his occupations, and the 
tutor did not like to question him ; he resolved, however, to 
unravel the mystery. 

For this purpose he followed his pupil one evening at a 
distance. He saw him stop by the spring, where a female 
figure was standing, apparently waiting for him. They con- 
versed long tc^ther ; and the watchful tutor drew closei to 
them unobserved. After a while he saw the Prince go to the 
spring, fill the pitcher, and place it on his head, and then walk 
towards the bridge with the young girl on his arm. The 
whole mystery was now solved, and the ment(»r returned 
hastily to the castle. 

The next morning he communicated his discovery to the 
Queen. She was very much disturbed, and declaied her 
intention of giving her son a severe lecture. 

" Your majesty" — said the wiser tutor ; " let me implore 
you to do no such thing. A youthful passion is not to be 
conquered by lectures ; nay, opposition will only increase it 
Tou make the stream more powerful by attempting to dam 
it up. Temptation is best overcome by flight ; you may hope 
to succeed only by giving the Prince other objects for his 
enthusiasm. 

The Queen approved of the tutor's advice ; and gave him 
directions how to act so as to promote her views. 

In his next morning's conversation with his pupil, he re- 
minded him that the world expected from him something 
more than youthful promise — to wit, deeds. That it was 
time he should show himself worthy of his royal lineage, 
and win a name for himself; that he should become useful 
to his country in some capacity — either as statesman, ruler, 
or military leader ] that glory waited to crown him, and it 
was not becoming that he should longer remain in luxurious 
idleness. Having thus endeavored to awaken his ambition, 
he informed him the Queen and court were to set out the 
next day for Paris, where they should remain only a short 
time, and then proceed to Bayonne. At the latter place 
Joanna would stay to be present at the meeting of the French 
King with the Queen of Spain. 
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Henr7 listened to all this in silence, but his countenance 
«ijcpressed the deepest embarrassment. His tutor observed, 
but took care not to betray that he noticed his pupil's uneasi- 
ness. He continued to speak of other matters, and to relate 
incidents more or less interesting, so as to leave the Prince 
no time to fall into melancholy musing. The Queen acted 
to the same purpose ; she talked much of the splendor of the 
approaching festivities at Bayonne ; of the magnificence of 
the courts that would convene there, and the renown of the 
nobles he would meet. What could her son sav to this ? 
He could not think of remaining alone in Nerac. He did 
not even dare to sav how much more he was interested in 
the meeting by the spring, than in the royal meeting at 
Bayonne. 

At the wonted hour that evening, he repaired to the place 
of rendezvous — Floretto was there. He told her of their 
approaching separation, and her grief was excessive — who, 
indeed, could paint it 1 who describe what Henry suffered? 
They embraced each other weeping, and mourned together 
over this inevitable calamity. 

" You leave me, Henry," cried the maiden, sobbing, *' You 
will soon forget me. I shall be alone in the world. When 
you are gone I shall have nothing to care or to live for." 

" Nay," answered he, " I shall not leave you forever, I 
will come again. To whom do I belong but to you, my be- 
loved Florette ? I am not my own, but given eternally to 
you. What more can I remember, if you should be forgot- 
ten ? When I forget you I shall cease .:o exist " 

" Henry, you will not come again ! or if you do come, you 
will not know your poor Florette. I shall fade and die, like 
the flowers without the dew ; you are the sun to me, and 
when you are gone, I shall be left in darkness." 

" No, Florette, you will be happier than I. You have 
still the spot consecrated by our love — you have these flow- 
ers, this garden, and each of these flowers will remind you 
of me. But to-morrow, when I have lost you, I shall be 
driven quite out of paradise — wandering in an outer world — 
a wilderness — among strange men. Ah ! how shall I long 
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for a single flower from the borders of this spring ! I shall 
mingle with those who care not for me ; yon are surrounded 
by those who love you — who, indeed, could help loving you, 
charming as you are ? You will be the idol of many." 

They talked thus long together. Tears, vows of con- 
stancy, and promises of a future meeting, followed each 
other, till the bell from the castle warned them that it wa6 
time to separate. Florette took Henry's hand, pressed it to 
her heart, and said — 

" Here, Henry, you will always find me, by this spring — 
on this spot ! And should you change, my love will still 
flow ceaselessly from my heart, as yon stream from its foun- 
tain. I may cease to live, Henry, but shall never cease to 
love you !" 

They parted, Florette went home — the young Prince re- 
turned, weeping and miserable, to the castle. 



Other scenes and occupations in due time produced their 
anticipated effect on the feelings of the youthful Prince. His 
grief gradually abated. In less than two years after he had 
left Nerac, the remembrance of what had passed there, was 
with him only as a troubled dream. His mind was filled 
with other thoughts ; with visions of ambition and military 
renown. France was distracted by contending parties ; and 
many were the opportunities for acquiring distinction. Henry 
gained the praises he coveted ; his bravery and high spirit 
were everywhere spoken of, and the admiration of the beau- 
ties of the court of Catherine de Medicis, gratified the wishes 
to possess the favor of the fair that were always fluttering at 
his heart. 

The obscure daughter of the gardener at Nerac, heard of 
the fame of her youthful lover, and how all the world talked 
of his heroic qualities ; but it caused no difference in her feel- 
ings. It was not the Prince or the hero she had loved. The 
glory that surrounded him excited not her admiration — but 
made her sorrow deeper. For she heard also that he was a 
great favorite among the noble ladies about the court, and 
that he paid court now to one, now to another. With her 
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faidi in Henry, vanished her faith in man ; for she remained 
eonstantto the image cherished in her pure heart. That heart 
had been wounded too deeply for time to heal ; it was break 
ing fast. 

At length the court again came to Nerac. Henry was 
there. Florette saw him walking in the garden with one of 
the ladies, she could not resist the impulse she felt to place 
herself in their way. 

The lovers met once more, but how altered was the young 
girl, once so beautiful and joyous ! She was pale and ema- 
ciated, and hardly had she strength to walk. The Prince 
recognized her at once, and stopped suddenly, Florette dis- 
appeared behind the elm grove he had reason to remember 
so well. *He could not follow her with the court lady at his 
side, but the next morning he went to the gardener's cottage, 
while the old man was at work. He found Florette alone, 
told her how much he was shocked to find her so altered, 
implored her to grant him an interview. In his eyes she 
really looked far more lovely, thus wan and dejected, than 
in the flush and pride of her beauty. 

The sudden return of old Lucas, prevented their speaking 
together; and Henry could only petition for an uninter- 
rupted interview. He named the spot at which they had 
formerly met ; the spring. 

Florette answered, without raising her eyqs from her 
work — 

"At eight o'clock this evening, I will be there." 

With great impatience Henry waited for the appointed 
hour ; as it struck, he went out by a private door from the 
castle, and followed the well-known path to the spring. As 
he went through the bushes his heart beat audibly. Florette 
was not there. He waited some time. The wind rustled 
through the foliage, and involuntarily he stretched out his 
hands — as if eager to embrace her. More and more anxiotis 
he walked back and .forwards over the now neglected flower 
beds. At length he thought he saw on one of the bushes 
something white, like a piece of her dress, and ran to seize 
it. It was a piece of paper, fastened to an arrow stuck 
through a withered rose. 
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It was too dark to read what was written on the paper, 
but with a heart filled with a vague apprehension, the Prince 
hastened back to the castle. From her sending back the 
arrow, he inferred that she loved him no more. 

The paper contained these words : 

I promised you, Henry, you should find me at the spring. Perhaps 
you passed without seeing me. Look more closely ; you will certainly 
find me. Your loye for me has ceased, and also mine for you. 

Florette. 

The fearful meaning of these words flashed at once upon 
the Prince. He rushed from the castle, his cries bringing 
several of the domestics to his assistance. Following him 
with their blazing torches, they came to the spring. Why 
prolong the details of so sad a narrative ? The corpse of the 
hapless girl was found in the little pond formed by the water 
of the spring. They drew her forth and buried her between 
two trees in the elm grove. 

The sorrow of the young Prince knew no bounds, it could 
not recall his victim ; but it fixed her image in his heart. 
When, afterward, he became the idol of the French people, 
and wrought niighty deeds, his thoughts often dwelt on the 
fate of the peasant maiden. She was the first love of Henry 
IT., and his only one. Ss fervently, so purely, he never 
loved again. 
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'"Yes! lovely little perfumed flower, 
ril cherish thee with tender care, 
To smile o*er many a future hour. 
Like her who then shall he afar. 

Thy transient graces may decay. 
And leave not e*en a wreck behind. 

But her's shall never fade away. 

Till memory perish with the mind.** 



DANIEL WEBSTER ON THE MORNING. 



The following beautiful letter from the pen of Mr. Web- 
ster, was written to a friend some years ago. It will be read 
with much interest, not only for its intrinsic beauties, but as 
a purely literary production : — 

Richmond^ Va., 
Five o'clock, A. M., April 29, 1852. 

My Dear Friend : — Whether it be a favor or an annoy- 
ance, you owe this letter to my early habits of rising. From 
the hour marked at the top of the page, you will naturally 
conclude that my companions are not now engaging my at- 
tention, as we have not calculated on being early travelers 
cO-day. 

This city has a " pleasant seat." It is high ; the James 
river runs below it, and when I went out an hour ago, noth- 
ing was heard but the roar of the Falls. The air is tranquil 
and its temperature mild. It is morning, and a morning 
sweet, and fresh, and delightful. Everybody knows the 
morning in its metaphorical sense, applied to so many occa- 
sions. The health, strength, and beauty of early years, lead 
us to call that period " the morning of life." Of a lovely 
young woman we say, she is " bright as the morning," and 
no one doubts why Lucifer is called " son of the morning." 

But the morning itself, few people, inhabitants of cities, 
know anything about. Among all our good people, no one 
in a thousand sees the sun rise once in a year. They know 
nothing of the morning. Their idea of it is that part of the 
day which comes along after a cup of coffee and a beefsteak, 
or a piece of toast. With them the morning is not a new is- 
suing of light, a new bursting forth of the sun. a new waking 
up of all that has life, from a sort of temporary death, to be- 
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hold again the works of God, the heavens and the earth ; it 
is only a part of the domestic day, belonging to reading the 
newspapers, answering notes, sending the children to school, 
and giving orders for dinner. The first streak of light, the 
earliest purpling of the east, which the lark springs up to 
greet, and the deeper, and deeper coloring into orange and red, 
till at length the " glorious sun is seen, regent of the day" — 
this they never enjoy, for they never see it. 

Beautiful descriptions of the morning abound in all lan- 
guages, but they are the strongest, perhaps, in the East, 
where the sun is often an object of worship. 

King David speaks of taking to himself the " wings of the 
morning." This is highly poetical and beautiful. The 
wings of the morning are the beams of the rising sun. Rays 
of light are wings. It is thus said that the Sun of Righteous- 
ness shall arise " with healing in his wings" — a rising sun 
that shall scatter life, health, and joy, throughout the Uni* 
verse. 

Milton has fine descriptions of the morning, but not so 
many as Shakspeare, from whose writings pages of the most 
beautiful imagery, all founded on the glory of morning, 
might be filled. 

I never thought that Adam had much the advantage of 
ns from having seen the world while it was new. The mani- 
festations of the power of God, like His mercies, are " new 
every morning," and fresh every moment. 

We see as fine risings of the sun as ever Adam saw ; and 
its risings are as much a miracle now as they were in his 
day, and a good deal more, because it is now a part of the 
miracle, that for thousands and thousands of years he has 
come to his appointed time, without the variation of the 
millionth part of a second. Adam could not tell how this 
might be. 

I know the morning, I am acquainted with it, and I love 
it. I love it fresh and sweet as it is — a daily new creation, 
breaking forth and calling all that have life, and breath, and 
being, to new adoration, new enjoyments, and new grati- 
tude. Daniel Webster. 



SUNNY PHILOSOPHY 



Life is a great poem, multiform and magnificent ; epic, 
elegiac, satirical, didactic, dramatic, and heroic ; full of glo- 
rioQs thoughts and divine music, swelling now on the ear of 
the soul in thunder-diapason and anon dying away in faint 
melodies, like the gentlest breathings of the harp whose 
strings are stirred by the flumnier-day zephyr. " Existence 
may be borne," says Byron. Borne I No such thing. Exist* 
ence is to be enjoyed. Its ten thousand elements are all ele- 
ments of happiness — unless, indeed, one suffers his mind to 
become foul by inaction or corrupting indulgence of its baser 
propensities : or lets over-'feeding play the mischief with his 
digestion. ** My joys are fled," whin^pers the shallow hypo- 
chondriac. Did he ever leap from his bed at five o'clock of a 
clear November morning, and go out to breathe the fresh air, 
and delight his eyes with the s^plendid tints of the day dawn ? 
Did he ever climb to the top of a thousand feet hill, and see 
the mists rolling beneath him in huge dim volumes, break- 
ing away here and there to afford momentary glimpses of the 
far-off landscape, and then closing up again like curtains of 
shadowy lead, so that he stood as it were on the topmost 
peak of an island, with a wide interminable sea heaving and 
swelling all about him — him — the only living thing within 
reach of eye, or voice, or imagination ? Did he ever stretch 
himself down by the side of a little brook, wimpling and 
gurgling along over its pebbly bed, and listen with shut eyes 
and rejoicing heart to its wild, monotonous music ? Did he 
ever look in the laughing eyes of a happy child, its face 
smeared with molasses and smelling cf bread and butter ? 
Or to come down at once to the veriest touchstone of capa- 
city for enjoyment, did he ever lay himself down in a nice 
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clean bed, after three days and nights of watching ? Or eat 
when he was hungry ? No joys, indeed ! Why, what a 
miserable ingrate the creature must be to talk in that vein, 
when joys are so thickly clustered around him that he can't 
put forth his hand without clutching as many as he can 
grasp ! 

And hopes, too. He says that hope is dead ; and forty to 
one would be a fair wager that at the very time when he said 
so he was hoping that his ticket in the lottery would come 
up a prize, or that somebody would lend him five dollars. 
If he had no hope, I say again, what did he live for? Ac- 
cording to his own account he was of use neither to himself 
nor anybody else, and did not expect to be. The sooner he 
was out of the way, then, the better for all parties. 

Aye, but there we have the key to the whole mystery — 
in that very matter of being useful. " 1 have no fears" — 
whimpers the melancholy noodle — " for what have I to lose ? 
no evil to avoid, no good to choose." But I say you have 
an evil to avoid ; the very worst of all evils — idleness — un- 
willingness to do anything for the service of your fellow-men. 
You complain that you have ** no good to choose." Have 
you ever tried ! Have you ever cherished in your heart a 
longing to fill some place usefully and honorably, no matter 
how small or lowly, in the great workshop of social organi- 
zation ? Can you make a shoe, for instance ? Put together 
in workmanlike fashion, or in any fashion at all, certain 
quantities of sole .and upper leather, with pegs and thread, 
and waxed ends, and vamps, and lining, and binding, so as 
to keep from the cold and wet, the perishing toes of some bet- 
ter Christian than yourself? — Confound you. 

Talk about having no good to choose ! Why, you poor 
soft-head, snail-hearted grumbler at nothing, don't you know 
that the one good in this world is to have a duty and to per- 
form it ? Some duties are more noble and pleasant than 
others, doubtless ; although even in that there is aptitude of 
disposition and character to be taken into the account — ^butany 
is better than none. The most forlorn of all created beings, 
with a spark of intelligence in his soul, is he who cannot or 
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will not find a field to bustle in among the millions of exi- 
gences pertaining to human life ; who cannot or will not lay 
out some work for him to do, whether for evil or good — 
whether for the enlargement or the diminution of human in- 
telligence and happiness. It is bad to work evil ; to be a 
great conqueror, a cruel bigot or a destroyer of liberty ; bad 
for example to be a Napoleon, a Torquemada, or an Auto- 
crat; but not so wretched and contemptible as to be nothing. 

The Almighty created man last of all ; not till He had 
created a garden for him to occupy and improve, innuftier- 
able forms of animate and inanimate existence for him to 
control, to fashion, and to put in employment. What the 
nature of his reward and activity would have been, had he 
not changed the Divine purpose by his disobedience, it is not 
for us to say ; but we know that in mercy, not in wrath and 
vengeance, was the decree pronounced which bade him pour 
forth the sweat of his brow through all time as the price of 
his sustenance ; and we know too that so linked are duty 
and enjoyment — figuratively the sweat of his brow and the 
fruit of the earth — that the performance of the first invari- 
ably brings the latter, and that without the first the latter 
can have no existence. It is a law of man's nature, univer- 
sal as the air he breathes, inexorable and undeviating as that 
which binds the planets and the suns in perpetuity and har- 
mony. 

I say then human life is an unvarying round of duty, and 
therefore a round also of enjoyment. There is material of 
pleasure, moral and physical, spread all about us, and offer- 
ing itself everywhere to our possession. The world is an ex- 
cellent, bright, beautiful world, all gilded with sunshine and 
glittering with gems of loveliness and delight ; myriads of 
trees bending under the weight of deUcious fruit, are growing 
all about us ; there is music in every breeze, in the dash of 
waves, in the howl even of winter storms ; glorious beauty 
beams upon us by night and by day, in the star-spangled 
sky, the radiance of the sun at noon, and the gorgeous hues 
of his going down : in the driving rack of clouds, the light- 
ning's glare, and the gentle light of the silver shining moon ; 
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in the form aod face of womaoy and the full-eyed innocence 
of childhood ; in the veidure of green fields and the eternal 
heaving of the mighty ocean. Wherever we may tnm our 
eyes — among the peaks of lofty mountains and the quiet 
depths of secluded vales — ^in the solitude of forests, and amid 
the bustle and crowd of cities — ^by the side of still waters and 
in the gatherings of men for counsel or for action — ^in the 
heavens above, and the earth beneath, and the waters under 
the earth — everywhere the eye and the soul of man discover 
be^ty. and grandeur, and glory, and power, to command his 
admiration and miniver to his delight. And above all, 
everywhere there is pleasure for his senses and his soul, 
ready for his gathering, and proSeted only on the condition 
that he study and imderstand the true constituents of his 
being, and shape for himself a path of duty, walking therein 
with an abiding sense of what it is meet for him to do ; and 
with a will to do the same as the Master above has laid npon 
him means and opportimity. 

Do something — ^be something; no matter what it is — ^wood- 
sawyer or bootblack, knife-grinder's apinrentice, <»: deputy 
clerk to a deputy's deputy— anything rather than moulds 
in idleness, without aim, ct object, or hope of furthering even 
by a hair's breadth the general wdfaie. Be a producer if you 
can; if you have brains for it, a jwoducer of mental wealth ; 
a wise legislator, a profound and enlightened statesman, a 
lofty and pure moralist, a discoverer in science, or a shining 
light in literature ; if for this yon are unfitted, by nature or 
accident, be a producer of less noUe riches ; dig the ground 
and raise cabbages; make hats, or coats, or watches, or 
steamboats^ or build houses and churches; bum bricks^ 
quarry for limestone, wade finr clams, or grapple for oysters ; 
be a producer, a maker in some sort — add something to the 
general store of human possessions and appliances for living. 
Or if yon cannot do this be a dealer m the Vke ; buy and 
sell, makmg yoor own reasonaUe profit from the operatioQ • 
pat oat money at nsance, and so furnish the elementary 
power which ^lall keq> others in empLoymeat ; speculate ia 
stocks or rool estate, buy up nwrtgages, diseoont all notes at 
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fifty per cent, if you can get it; shave, grind, extort, take 
unfair advantage ; be a rogue, a skinflint, a pettifogger — any- 
thing in heaven's name rather than a clod, a mere useless 
appendage, or more truly worthless excrescence upon the 
framework of society. There is hope of the rogue, the usurer, 
the extortioner; he may repent and reform; but of the help- 
less, soulless, do-nothing drone there is no hope. The rogue^ 
the usurer, the extortioner, does at least contribute his part to 
the general movement — he stirs the waters, though it may 
be only to darken them by bringing up the mud from the 
bottom ; but the idler leaves everything to stagnate. 

I say then, do something. If you want to be happy do 
good — do a man's duty in one form or another ; and believe, 
withal, that there is a world of happiness at your command, 
if you but look for it in the right place and the right way. 
Expect it — hope for it — ^insist upon having it — persuade 
yourself that you have it, or are just going to have. Eschew 
idleness, indigestion, and the blue-devils ; and then you will 
belong to what may be called the school of Suniiy Philosophy. 
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HOW TO LIVE 



'* So live, that when thy summons comes to jom 
The innumerable caravan, that moves 
To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
Then go not like the quarry slave at night. 
Scourged to his dungeon ; but sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust approach thy grave, 
Like one, who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About hiffl, and lies down to pleasant di^ama/' 



MANHOOD. 



The childish toy delights no more. 

Nor joys of yoatliful soul ; 
The path we've traveled in of yore, 

How dwindled to its goal ! 
On loftier deeds man's soul is set, 

And statelier is his toy ; * 
But still he thinks, with fond regret, 

How he W21S once a boy. 

How wide was once the sporting ground 

That now so narrow seems ; 
How limited the circles round 

The world of youthful dreams! 
Full is the cup of manhood's heart. 

With high hopes brimming o'er ; 
But oft the saddening thought will start — 

Youth Cometh nevermore. 

The boy looks on his little store, 

And deems it boundless treasure — 
Looks lovingly, and counts it o^er 

With never-failing pleasure ; 
But dollars are the great man's pence, 

He heaps with grasping hands ; 
Yet, what's the mighty difference 

'Twist ten and thousand sands ? 

Though Honor l)eckon from her throne, 

And Pleasure from her bower — 
Fair wealth seem easy to be won 

With all her ample dower; 
Though on man's bark fore'er unfurled 

Be the bright flag of joy; 
Yet, he would give the wide, wide world. 

To be once more a boy. 
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CHARLEMAGNE AND HILDEGAEDE. 



Charlemagne was a king of France ; at least so historians 
tell us. His name proper was Charles ; but he contrived, what 
with wars, law-making, conversion of infidels at the point of the 
sword, and other striking exploits of royalty, to make a very 
considerable noise in the world ; so the historians have thought 
proper to call him " great." It was a fashion with these gentry, 
many years ago, to Latinize the names of remarkable persons ; 
so they called Charles, " Carolus," and to the Carolus they 
tacked " magnus," which is the Latin for great. In process of 
time, however, the Carolus-magnus was Frenchified into Charle 
magne, and the English, whom we dutifully follow in nomen- 
clatute, as in almost everything else, civilly adopted the French 
method of naming the great warrior; and so he goes down to 
all forthcoming generations as Charlemagne. 

Now, it is recorded of him, among other things equally remark- 
able, that he had a decided penchant for pretty women ; and scan- 
dal even goes so far as to say that his conduct in regard to the sex 
was by no means such as to furnish a wholesome example for 
the gay young bachelors of his court and kingdom. They do 
insinuate, indeed, that there were times and seasons, when the 
glance of a bright eye, and the pout of a pretty, red lip, had 
more influence with him than the counsel of his sagest advisers ; 
and that often, when he was very particularly wanted for some 
pressing emergency of State, he was more likely to be found 
sparking about the cottage of some forester with a blooming 
daughter, than holding counsel with his gray-bearded ministers, 
or lending pious heed to the ghostly admonitions of abbot, prior, 
or bishop. In short, the Bieur Charlemagne was undeniably a 
sad rake ; and there is too much reason to fear that if he had 
not been a king, and had not gained divers great battles, and 
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killed immense numbeni of infidel Moors, the ecclesiastioal chro- 
niclers of his life and times, would have sent him down to ns, 
with a reputation as little enviable as that of any royal profligate 
on record. 

It happened once upon a time— so tradition says — ^that a cer- 
tain Princess Hildegarde was on a visit to his court — ^with her 
father and mother, it is to be hoped, for propriety's sake, con- 
sidering that Charlemagne was a bachelor. Now this Princess 
Hildegarde was uncommonly beautiful, and the King, of course, 
fell desperately in love with her. We blush to say, moreover, 
that his amatory projects and wishes had nothing honest about 
them ; in short, that he thought only of wooing and vmming 
Miss Hildegarde for his leman, not for his lawful, wedded and 
crowned Queen. But it is gratifying to say on the other band, 
that the young lady y as too virtuous to be ensnared by his assi- 
duities ; and that, although she liked his person, and admired 
the noble traits of his character, she had no idea of counte- 
nancing his passion on any other terms than those of the priest, 
the ring, and the nuptial benediction. Charlemagne found it 
more difficult to make a conquest of her virtue, than of half-a- 
dozen walled, and fortified cities. 

Such was the condition of things when the King thought 
proper to give orders for a grand himt ; a diversion of which he 
was very fond, as were most of the semi-barbarians who passed 
for wise and illustrious men during the feudal ages. Charle- 
magne of course had extensive forests, plentifully stocked with 
deer, wild boars, bears, wolves, and other animals of the chase ; 
and it was the fashion of those times, for lovely ladies and pious 
churchmen, to engage in the rude sport, with as much eagerness 
and delight, as the sparkling Senoras of Madrid or Lisbon, now 
evince, at the exciting though brutal scenes of the bull-ring, or 
as thousands of women in England, and some in our own coun- 
try, manifest at the public strangling of a wretched fellow-crea- 
ture. Of course, therefore, the Princess Hildegarde was of the 
party. , 

Charlemagne was close at her side whenever the excitement 
of the chase permitted, losing no opportunity of seeking her 
favor by soft speeches and delicate attentions. In fact there is 
too much reason to believe that be had devised the hunt ex- 
pressly with the hope and intent of separating her from the rest 
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of 4ibe pai^ aod ppeflsing Ms umi'. to ^e^^ectflBafid »9«e ; a pur- 
pose for which his intimate kBowJedge c^ the forest paths and 
solitudes^ afforded more fac$ties than could be enjoyed at 
court, where many pairs of eft^r and envious eyes, were always 
watdiing the movements of tlie monarch. Be that as it may, 
however — ^whether such was, or was not his purpose — ^it so hap- 
pened tiaat toward the close of day, the King and the Princess 
were together, unattended by huntsmam or courtier, in a part of 
the forest whose shade and seclusion gave the finest opportu- 
nity in the world, for discourse of love, or of anything else that 
might be on hand for discussion. The day was hotj but the 
dense, umbrageous wood through which they were riding was 
delightfully cool and pleasant ; the chase had been long and 
aoimated ; of course they were somewhat fatigued, and perhaps 
they would have allowed their horses to walk leisurely along, 
even if the tortuous narrowness of the path, and the close ap- 
proximation of the mighty* trees had not made it necessary* 

It is easy to conceive that a gay gallant, like Carolus Magnus, 
very much in love, eager in the pursuit of pleasure, and, by vir- 
tue of his kiiigly state, as well as of his personal quaUties, accus- 
tomed to success with women, was not the man to hang his head 
and hold his tongue in such a contingency. If the trees could 
have heard, and repeated what they heard, they would have 
been able to report as warm and pressing a siege to a fair lady's 
heart, as was ever made in hall or bower, in castle or in cottage. 
But Hildegarde was on her guard ; and though she listened 
with blushes that indicated no very serious displeasure to the 
glowing protestations, and passionate beseechings of her royal 
lover, he could hot flatter himself with the belief that he made 
any progress toward the consummation of his desires on such 
terms as he proposed. Discreet iand virtuous Hildegarde I 

Their tender converse was suddenly interrupted by a low, 
hoarse, muttering roar, by no means well-adapted for an obligato 
accompaniment to a tale of love. Hildegarde, who had heard 
no such sound before, and knew not what to make of it, cheeked 
her horse in something like alarm ; but Charl^nagne, to whom 
the noise Was familiar, hastily pushed forward, with speech and 
gesture, warning her to beware of approaching dagger. In 
another moment a huge wild bull, lashing his sides and glafJQg 
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fiercely witii his fiery eyes, burst through a copse that skirted 
the path and made a rush upon the King. 

I haye no taste or genius for descriptions of battle, human, 
bestial, or mixed ; so I leave my readers to imagine what a 
tussle there was between the rival monarchs. The upshot of it 
was, that Taurus proved himself the stronger, or at least the 
most fortunate ; the King's spear was broken, and with feehngs 
by no means comfortable or complacent, he saw the^onstrous 
animal rushing upon him, and himself entirely defenceless. How 
it would have sped with him, we may conjecture, but not de- 
clare ; the probability is, that Charlemagne would have slaugh- 
tered no more Moslems, had it not been for the courageous 
Princess, who, spurring her steed to the rescue, gave the buU 
such a stinging poke with her lance, as quite diverted his atten- 
tion from his first enemy- Before he could recover from his 
astonishment, she had given her lance to the King and sped 
away, leaving the battle to be decided by the original comba- 
tants. Charlemagne was not long in completing what the dam- 
sel had so well begun, and soon rejoined the Princess, to pour 
out his admiration and gratitude, by declaring her his preserver, 
and pledging his royal word that she should be his Queen. 
And so she was. 
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BENEVOLENCE 



This is of God. It shines in the sun ; drops in the refreshing 
showers ; whispers in the gentle breeze ; sparkles on ' the dia- 
dem of night ;' crowns the year with goodness, and our lives 
with blessings. It is so in man, in kindj but diflfers in degree. 
It would relieve all, heal all, save all, bless all forever. Wher- 
ever there is sorrow, there it would be present with its balm ; 
where there is sufiering, there it sheds its benign and healing 
influence. It is good-will to all ; and all may feel its gracious 
and tender emotions. 
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THE LOVE QUARREL. 



" Alas ! how lore can trifle with itself." 

Shakspeare, 

A WOMAN is always averse to the purchase of even a pair of 
gloves alone. Shopping is a social affair, and becomes a petty 
medium for numberless little confidences, unconscious coquetries, 
harmless vanities, and womanly commissions, all of which help to 
relieve the monotony of her little kingdom of home. 

" You purchase gloves at Stewart's ?" 

" Unquestionably. They have a peculiar fitness, a durability 
and finish always to be reUed on. As the dainty texture adapts 
itself to your hand, you have a solemn faith that the pretty 
artist had your own self clairvoyancely before her in its con- 
struction. It gratifies your exclusiveneser ; you are convinced 
that the pair would fit no other hands ; and had any fatality de- 
prived you of their possession, the lost ones would have perished 
Hke the things of earth, defeated of their purposes ; doomed by 

* conflicting powers' to expire on the way-side of destiny." 

We had made our purchase, and were just upon the thresh- 
old, when Isabella grasped my arm and drew slightly back. I 
followed the direction of her eyes, and beheld her own affianced 
lover, the veritable George Howard, with the pretty, insipid 
Ellen Carter leaning upon his arm, 

" What of that, Bell ? You don't expect George to abstain 
from all social courtesy in his devotion to you." 

She fixed her expressive eyes upon my face — ^they were half 
Buffus^. 

" I do not expect that, coz ; nor do I desire it ; I am proud 
and exacting ; I wish it were otherwise, I am jealous too— 

* not for the cause,' but simply that I am jealous. It is a part 
of my proud nature. George knows it, and has told me, yes, 
told me, he woulc^ never humor the absurd and unjust character- 
istic ; that I must cure myself of it" 
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" He is in the right, BelL George is the only man I ever 
knew who had pride enough to match your own. Jealous of 
George Howard I You make me half doubt your worthiness of 
him. Do you intend to apportion his smiles, guage the tone 
of his voice, and restrict the number of agreeable sayings he 
shall utter ?" 

" How ridiculous ! I confess to my jealousy — ^it is the worst 
point of my nature — the one element that, under some circum- 
stances, would drive me frantic. Jealousy may be the weak- 
ness, but is it not also the test of love ? Is it not the case, that 
the richer the possession, the higher our estimate of its worth, 
the more miser like do we doat upon the smallest item that may 
add to the value of our treasure ?" 

" Very true, but I saw no superfluous expenditure of smiles, 
on the part of George." 

Isabella laughed, and was silent a moment. At length she 
replied gravely — 

" Jane, I am affianced to George, yet with my reverence for 
the sanctity of marriage, I would not hesitate to withdraw from 
our relation now, before the tie is fixed, rather than hazard an 
unloving union. It iflay be that I carry my theory too far ; but 
not too far for myself, for I must abide by the truth as it is re- 
vealed to my own soul. My own destiny is accomplished." 

Her voice assumed a tone so low and musical, that I looked 
mto her face to read its pure, spiritual elevation. She went on. 

" Few rightly understood me, dear cousin ; no on& ever did 
entirely, but George. We are not twin spirits, but the two op* 
posites, whose blending results in harmony. There is a solitari- 
ness, an incompleteness in the one without the other ; but the 
two souls make one complete whole." 

" Then how can you be jealous, Bella ?" '*' 

" I wish there were another word for the emotion^ that but 
poorly expresses it. The feeling is more that of a delicate 
scruple, lest the sentiment one has inspired be less thkn the 
real, true, ideal love. That you know is the repose of the soul 
— its perfect fulness — ^its content. It hath no wandering fancies, 
no restless hopes. It reveals the full dignity of our nature, lift- 
ing us into a high, spiritual existence." 

" Do you expect to realize all this, dear, dearest BeUa ?" 

" I have in my own spirit, cousin. Whatever may be my fate. 
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I feel that I shall find strength in the depl^s of my bohI that 
have heen revealed to me. Few are capable of loving ; the 
myriads busy with the littleness of life, know nothing of it To 
me it has been * as a well spring of living water.' I feel that he 
who unsealed the fountain is the high-priest of baptism, and I 
must worship with him, or veil "my face at the altar. If it be 
otherwise with him, if I have failed to elicit and fix the deeper 
attributes of his soul, my course is plain ; I surely cannot blame 
him ; it is not his fault, but my misfortune." 

She drew her veil heavily over her face, for the tears gushed 
to her eyes. 

" Bella, you refine too much. This over-fastidiousness will 
defeat its object. You will annihilate love by the closeness of 
its analysis." 

" Not if it exists. The closest ordeal but reveals its fulness 
to myself; and if George cannot endure a like test, believe me, 
he is without the element." 

" I feel that* you are unjust, both to him and yourself, Bella. 
But then George has a massive manhness of character that will 
counteract your over-refinement." 

" Provided, cousin" — 

" Now, Bella, if I thought you would act upon the foolish 
whim of this morning, I would disown you, I would." 

" Frightful ! you would ? aye, but seriously, I will have no 
compromise, cousin. I will realize my ideal, or live as I am, 
content in the one high and holy sentiment resting in my own 
soul. Life shall not degenerate with me into cold formality, 
material commonplaceism. I will have its glory fresh in my 
own spirit. I do half doubt the capacity of the other sex to sus- 
tain that deep, exclusive attachment that exists in a woman's 
heart. I must have a return equal to my own, or it shall be 
buried like the gem congealed in the floating iceberg, never to 
be lookecl upon by mortal eyes. That's a specimen of my ex- 
clusiveness, cousin." She added, half playfully, " do you be- 
lieve that any man has such an affluence of loving, that he can 
afford to waste a solitary smile ? Do you not remember the 
passage I was reading this morning from old Scougal ? Strangely 
enough, I can repeat it now. But these ideas are always de- 
posited in the storehouse of memory, to come forth at the 
moment they are called for. This is the passage : 
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' No wonder lovers do so hardly suffer a rival ; they know the 
narrowness and scantiness of the good which they love ; that it 
cannot suffice two, being in effect, too httle for one. Hence love 
which is as strong as death, occasioneth jealousy, which is as 
cruel as the grave. Love is the most valuable thing we can 
bestow, and by giving it we do in effect give all that we have ; 
and therefore it must needs be afflicting to find so great a gift 
despised/ 

" That good old divine, coz, could never have discoursed so 
appositely upon love, without a full capacity for the sentiment, 
and were he living in our day, I would call him my spiritual 
ideal, and thus find George a rival to make him mind his P's 
and Q's." 

Isabella uttered this with her natural brilliancy and sauciness 
of spirit. I could not but think, as I gazed upon her beaming 
face, that with less pride, and a little more of womanly vanity, a 
glance at her mirror would make her feel she had nothing to 
fear in the shape of rivals. 

By this time the carriage reached the , and we stopped 

for an ice. Withdrawing our chairs deeply into an alcove, we 
chatted for a length of time, Isabella having nearly recovered 
from her unquiet mood. 

" Where could Howard be walking, and at office hours too ? 
hours that I am careful never to infringe upon. Aye, coz, women 
gain nothing by magnanimity. I will be as whimsical and exact- 
ing as the veriest puppet that flutters in silk and ribbon !" 

" How would it suit your character, Isabella ?" 

" Don't talk seriously now, coz, I am not in the mood — ^they 
are 

* Pleased with a rattle, and tickled with a straw.' " 

Suddenly her voice faltered, her cheek flushed and a slight 
shudder passed over her. George Howard and Ellen were seat- 
ing themselves in a recess nearly opposite. Both were ^ave, 
and Ellen's face had become perfectly beautiful from its expres- 
sion of suppressed sensibility. They seemed entirely absorbed 
in the subject of discourse, hardly noting the appearance of an 
attendant who answered the summons. 

IsabeUa put her arm within mine, and we left the box. There 
was a movement on the part of George. He arose to hie feet, 
and was about to hasten to her side, after a hurried apology to 
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his companion, when a cold bow, and a slight wave of the band 
from Isabella, arrested him. He reddened, drew himself proudly 
up, bowed with a half scornful smile upon bis lips, and returned 
to his seat. 

As the carriage drove on, Isabella was deathly pale, silent, 
passive, well-nigh stunned. I knew there was misapprehension 
on her part. I felt that the sensitiveness of her attachment, 
superadded to a vivid imagination, was misleading her, perhapfi 
fatally. 

" You are to blame, Isabella ; your pride, your sensitiveness, 
will bring misery, and perhaps ruin upon you both." 

" It is all over, cousin, my whole dream of life ; not that he 
loves her — ^no, no ; he isn't capable of the steadiness of attach- 
ment." 

" Bella, I will not hear this ; you shall not so wrong a noble 
nature. If you understand Howard so little, how could you 
presume to be his affianced bride ? Faith is the very soul of 
love." 

" Now, on my soul, cousin, I believe you love him yourself" 

" Bella, Bella, you are half insane upon this point. You say 
rightly that jealousy might drive you frantic. Dear Bella, pray 
fervently that this evil may be taken from your nature." 

She burst into tears, and wept like a stricken child. 

" I feel for you, Bella, but not in the way you suppose. I pity 
this weakness of your otherwise-noble nature. In fact the whole ' 
affair is to me a little ridiculous." 

" I dare say ; sentiment is always ridiculous to very sensible 
people. I don't pretend to be one of such. Please don't talk 
to me." 

It is generally wise to let a woman have her cry out, espe- 
cially if sentimental. It is wonderfully refreshing. Probably 
the brain of such, being particularly active, becomes, at length, 
" dry as summer dust," and a shower of tears passing over it, 
gently revives it, restores its parched and languishing capabili- 
ties, and gives it a newness of aspect, a rejuvenescence as it were. 

Bella shed a somewhat unreasonable quantity of tears ; in- 
aeed, considering the size of her pretty little head, a marvellous 
quantity. There is something very strange in this opening of 
the " windows of heaven" in the human braiu. Such a deal of 
fluid lodged, we don't know where. I suppose, there must be. 
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at the time a woman is about to we&p^ a great mustering of the 
little sprites attendant upon the several organs of the brain, each 
minute creature hunying in great commotion to its appropriate 
lodgment, bearing a lachrymal, into which it squeezes a drop ; 
and then they jostle along to the grand sluice-way, where, each 
emptying its vial,' there is a constant succession of drops. 

Well, each of the little creatures had done its duty fully, and 
now the whole stock was exhausted, and Bella looked up, not 
with red swollen eyes, reader ; no, tears make sentimental eyes 
brighter and clearer — ^weeping being to such, as I before inti- 
mated, a cooling process, a liquifying of their rays. 

" Howard will probably call this afternoon," I ventured to in- 
sinuate. 

" I shall not see him !" 

" Indeed ! Which will you make the most miserable by such 
a process, yourself or George ?" 

" Myself, of course ; sentiment and affection are mere episodes 
m a man's life, not life itself, as they are to woman." 

" How piagnanimous you are, Bella, in committing suicide in 
this wise." 

" Don't trifle with me, cousin. I may be a little unreasonable 
just now, but don't tell me so. I hate common-placeisms ; wit 
ill-timed is always odious, and words ^ fitly spoken' are only 
effective when seasonably uttered." 

I laughed at her pretty generalizations, so habitual to her, 
that self was becoming at length merged again ; and I saw too, 
from the curve of the lip, and proud bearing of the head, that 
George had something to fear from the self will of the proud 
beauty. 

Scarcely an hour elapsed, on our return, before George was 
at the house. In spite of remonstrance, the self willed girl re- 
fused to see him. She hastily penned the following lines, whicli 
he mechanically placed in his bosom, and went away without 
reading. 

To 

Thoa art ftee as the air, I prithee away ; 

Like the bee oyer-burthened with sweets, 
That roving 'mid blossoms, a moment will stay 

To sip of each one that it meets. 
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I would not detain thee, thoa*rt lured to dspiurt; 

Thou crayest a lo7e light and ftee— • 
The rapture, the thrill, the donbt of the beart,-— 

Then why tarry longer with me 1 

I had perished for thee ] I had lavished my life, 

To shield thee from sorrow or pain ; 
I would spare thee, e'en now, but I turn from the strife, 

For I feel I have loved thee in vain. 
Qo, revel in smiles, I blame thee, no never — 

Wm hearts that are fickle as thine. 
And forget, oh forget, both now and forever, 

The truth and the fervor of mine. 

It was in vain that I represented to Isabella the folly and in- 
justice of her conduct ; the propriety of waiting an explanation 
on the part of her lover ; that it was only her excited fancy, and 
that she would painfully regret the course she was adopting. 
She would see things only through her own medium, and began 
to take a pleasure, too, in opposition. 

Howard was proud almost to a fault, and the pride of a man 
'is far more concentred and cold than that of a woman ; with a 
woman it is more frequently an impulse ; with a man it becomes 
a characteristic. Howard loved pride in a woman ; but the 
pride must become gentleness to him ; he Kked a strong will, 
but it must be subordinate to his own; and the blending of 
pride and reverence in the sentiments of Isabella, had operated 
as a spell on his heart and fancy. 

Lsat UDConsciously watching the tracery of the plants upon 
the ceiUng, and thinking of the perversity of human actions, and 
whether these caprices deepened rather than weakened the sen- 
timent of love ; when I heard a slow heavy step along the pas- 
sage to my room. Turning around, George Howard stood be- 
fore me. His appearance was much as usual, but I shuddered 
at the husky tone of his voice. 

" Will you tell Isabella Graham that it became necessary for 
me, both as a professional man, and as a friend to the family, to 
acqudnt Miss Carter with some reverses of fortune that will 
materially affect her condition in life, and that I chose the open 
air and a walk for the purpose, in the beUef that the stirring of 
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life about her, would make the diaclosiire lofls paiufbl ? I wish 
you a good mormng." 

** What absurdity," said I, stepping between him and his exit 

'* Nothing more is necessary, madam ; I beg you will not de- 
tain me." 

" Mr. Howard, you love Isabella ?" 

He smiled a sad, faint snule, that was like the slight sunder- 
ing of a cloud, when the distant fluid plays in the horizon at 
night 

" Isabella is a beautiful, but wayward child, who mistakes 
fancy for sentiment, and imagination for feeling, My emotions 
are too correct and too direct to be met by the sickliness of sen- 
timentality." 

My pride of sex was aroused. '^ I think you may be quite 
right, Mr. Howard; if you fail to understand each other now, it 
is doubtful if you ever will." 

He laid his hand upon the lock, hesitated, then seating him- 
sdf, he said, " I will see Isabella." 

" I think she will not see you," I rephed, growing in my turn 
perverse. 

'^ But she must, she shall see me." 

<* Must ! shall I indeed !" 

The story is told. A man who has the audacity to say ** I 
will," to his ladye love, is sure to have matters all in his ovni 
way ; and so they were married last week, looking as like two 
turtles as if piide and perversity were no ingredient of their 
natures. 

Yesterday I sent them a copy of Scougal elegantly bound, 
with annotations in mine own hand- writing, particularly upon 
the passage quoted by Isabella. 



YANITY. 

Vanity is the produce of light minds. It is the growth of all 
dmes and of all oountrie^t; it is a plant often nourished and 
fostered, yet it never bears fruit pleasing to the eye, or the taste 
of an intellisrsnt man. 



HOPE. 

It has been truly said, that of the two points in the adven- 
ture of a diver — one, when a beggar, he prepares to phinge ; 
one, when a prince he rises with a pearl — the first is the 
happier ; the confidence of the beggar exceeds in rapture the 
triumphs of the prince. Undoubtedly, most men enjoy more 
in anticipation than in reality. The author's cherished desire 
is to " be published ;" he has framed in his mind a dreamy 
world of enjoyment, after he shall have become known 
among men ; he has caught up the excitement which the 
study of other men's thoughts have begotten, and mistakes 
it for a part of his own existence ; he has the world before 
him, filled with the fancied realization of hopes and aspira- 
tions. But he has its experience yet to learn. His volume 
is published. Of a sudden, that world he had taught him- 
self to consider so serene and beautiful, so filled with melo- 
dious thoughts that were but to echo his own, becomes a real- 
ity. He has gone out of the regions of dream-land — of hope 
— and begun to confront practicality. Harsh men, with rough 
natures, people the world he had peopled only with spirits, 
and painted with fancies. How everything has all at once 
become changed. 

Hope writes the poetry of the boy ; Memory that of the 
man. The former is always the sweeter, because not yet 
filled with rough experiences. The one is sure to please 
even those who have tasted life's bitter waters ; while the 
other is but a transcript of realities, tinged with melancholy 
and sadness. Hope fills the sails of our bark ; Memory 
serves us for an anchor. Hope is a lamp that never goes out ; 

Memory's light needs to be replenished often. Hope has no 
fears to weigh it down ; Memory is too often but the store- 
house of sad days and lonely nights. 



DEVOTED FRIENDS. 



BT MRS. L. K. noouKnr. 



Tbx insect tribes go wandering by, 
Each for himself; the bee's keeii eje 
Sees where the honeyed nectaries lie ; < 
The butterfly coquetteth free 
With zephyr, sunbeam, flower and tree, — 
The banker ant, his gains doth hoard, 
With forethought, for his winter board,— 
The plodding beetle onward wends, 
The locust hath hib private ends, 
And shapes the warlike wasp, with care. 
His architecture, strange and rare. 

So with the birds ; careering high, 

Some straw to weave their nests, they spy, 

Nor spare to steal the tissues fine. 

With tapestry its nook to line ; 

Then close, in curtained cells they bide, 

Their dearest joys from us to hide. 

Or, soaring, taunt our earth-bom care 

With happiness we may not share. 

Save that we gather from the air 

Some snatches of their heaven taught lay 

To warn us of a cloudless day. 

But ye, meek friends, with love so true. 
Unselfish, constant, ever new^ — 
For us alone, from prisoning dust 
To beauty and to bloom ye bursty-* 
For us, ye give, in dell and plain, 
Your all— requiring nought again, — 
Without reserve, your noblest powers, 
Blush, odor, solace, life— are ours,-~ 
Your mission o*er, with one sweet sigh. 
Comes your last gift — the lesson high. 
How innocence, and peace may die. 



"THB LIVlNa STRIVE, 

THE DEAD ALONE ABE GLOEIOTJB." 



" The gretki, the good, the wise, the just, 
Are never valued till they're dust ; 
Nor till they mutter ' earth to earth, 
Can men perceive another's worth." 

How Kttle we live in the present ! Restless and unsatisfied, 
we fain would turn away from its earnest calls — ^fain would stray 
from its paths of dull reality, to rove 'mid other, more conge- 
nial scenes. Recollections and anticipations crowd upon the 
Boijl, and with their witching imagery beguile us frpm life's 
higher, sterner duties. The mighty past looms up before us 
with its treasured joys and sorrows ; and visions bright and sad 
come trooping through memory's vista, awakening long-slum- 
bering thoughts, bringing forth smiles and tears, and stirring 
the heart's depths with strange and winning power. Departed 
years and early days, in all their happy freshness, come back 
again ; dear, familiar faces', loved smiles, and kind voices, seem 
with us once more, and a thousand fond associations throng around 
the heart. Very pleasant, yet mournful to the soul, are these 
memories of the past ; and oh ! how we love to linger over them. 
They come to us all — ^in all times ; upon the heart's pure tablet 
they are traced in lines that may never be effaced ; a word, a 
look, a tone, or some olden strain, will touch the electric chord. 
They come like spirit- voices, whispering to the heart : " Look 
not mournfully upon the past. Wisely improve the present- 
it is thine." Oh ! precious, priceless is the boon of memory. 
Who would drink of Lethe's wave ? — ^who would quaff from the 
obliviouB bowl I 

Nor yet alone amid the buried past does the heart love to 
roam. Ever seeking that beyond its present gra^p, disap* 
pointed with the world's realities^ it surrounds itself with the 
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ideal, and revels amid scenes of its own penciling, replete, and 
glowing with beauty. In the buoyancy of youth, and in the 
vigor of maturity, it weaves for itself an ideal future, brUliant 
with immortality. Dreams haunt the soul — ^bright, bewitching, 
fascinating ; and there are lofty longings for the high, the true, 
the beautiful — eager aspirations and earnest strivings for that 
which may not be attained. Prophetic visions of ever-changing 
hues, haloed all around with glory, enshrine themselves withia 
the gallery of the soul, and with their magic presence urge and 
lure it onward to its distant goal. Earth holds out her varied 
phantoms, and oh ! how many immortal energies are wasted in seek- 
ing to grasp them ! Pleasant, yet delusive are their voices. Fame 
Boimds loud her trumpet ; she lifts on high her laurel wreath ; 
and thousands of earth's gifted ones have toiled and struggled, 
oh 1 how earnestly, through a weary life, if but their names might 
be caught by the paean note, and echoed through coming ages. 
For, oh ! " to live unknown, unnoticed, unrenowned ! to die un- 
praised, unepitaphed !" to pass away, and to be no more remem- 
bered, and " leave no whispering of a name on earth — such 
thoughts lie cold about the heart," and make it sad. Therefore 
would they toil, and suffer, and endure — ay, 

'* would brave a life of tears 

To win an honored name ; 
One sweet and heart-awakening tone 

From the silver trump of Fame." 

This is their earnest aim ; it becomes their every thought. 
This cheers them onward in their arduous career; and if, at 
times, sadness, and weariness, and disappointment creep over 
them, they need but to look at their guiding star, and its daz- 
zling radiance kindles new vigor ; with higher hopes and loftier 
aspirations, they press onward to the accompfishment of their 
great purppse. Yet the world looks coldly on them ; it scorns 
^em, it spurns them ; and dark and dreary is their path. Long 
years pass away ; youth's hopes have faded ; early dreams have 
vanished, and stern and bitter realities have chilled the heart. 
The taper of life burns low, and its light is fast dying away. 
Worn and exhausted, these sons of genius lay themselves down 
and sleep their last, long sleep. Their work is accomplished. 
They have traced their names upon imperishable records. They 
have left behind the impress of their great minds, in ^' thoughts 
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that breathe and words that burn.'^ And now the world, the 
" scomer of their living, becomes the patron of their dead merit,** 
From lip to lip their names are passed ; from age to age they 
are handed down, and their glorious thoughts are sent forth 
upon the world, to be sought and won, and become enshrined 
within the hearts of the multitude, who little dream that 

" The soul whence those high gifts were shed 
Did iklnt in solitude." 

The world stands over the graves of departed worth, and talloi 
of gifted powers, of errors, of follies, and misfortunes. Oh! 
could the lowly grave-stone speak, how many a tale of sorrow 
might it reveal ! 

Why is it that the gifted ones of earth are doomed to disap- 
pointment — ^to live unappreciated — ^to die almost unknown ? Their 
days begin in hope and gladness, but end in gloom and woe — 
oft times in madness. They become familiar with want and 
pain, and sorrow—" with prison-bars, an^ the damp, weeping 
walls of dungeons." Not until they have passed away to the 
silent land, where the " weary are at rest" — ^not until the long 
^ass waves over their mouldering forms, can the world per- 
ceive their greatness. Then Fame wakes up ; upon the dead 
brow she places the laurel wreath, and lifting up her voice, she 
swells her clarion notes till their tones reach every heart, and 
distant ages re-echo the deep, thrilling strains. All too late to 
THEM comes her pleasant song ; for what is glory to the silent 
dead ? Too high the price — ^too dearly bought is that bright, 
unfading wreath. 

" How majestically such names appear in history — ^wrapped 
in gloom, yet glorious as a night with stars I" Through the 
long, dim vista of the past, they come to us encircled with a halo 
of glory — ^the glory of the dead. And though the dust of centa 
ries lies over their forms, they live with us yet — ^in their great 
thoughts ; in the mighty words they have uttered ; in the won- 
drous labors they have achieved. 

We, too, would live in the memory of others. We, too, 
would be, 

" When countless years have passed, 
The good man's glowing theme." 

We cling to earth and all its vanities, and strive through Gfe, to 
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win an earthly name, that we may live in a future age, as the 
illustrious dead live in this. We cannot bear to pass away and 
be forgotten by the world. Forgotten ! Vis a mournful word — 
heart-sickening, saddening to the soul. 
Better it is to win the heart 

*' From aU these dreams of strife 
And toil, to write a name within 
The glorious Book of Life. 

« ThenshaU Old Time, who, rolling on, 
Impells ns toward the tomb, 
Prepare for each, a glorious crown, 
Through endless years to bloom.' 



4n> 



LORD BTRON TO HBKRT KIRK WHITS 



tc 



Unhappy White ! whOe Bib was in its vptiog 
And thy yonng mnae jost wa^ed hor joyous wiqg, 
The spoiler came, and aH thy ptomiBe ftir 
Has sought the graye, to steep forever there. 
O, what a noble heart was here midooe, 
When science' self, destroyed hst ikvorite son ! 
Yes, she too much indulged thy fond pursuit ; 
Sie sowed the seeds, but death has reaped the fruit. 
Twas thine own genius gave the final blow, 
And helped to plant tiie wound that laid thee low. 
So the struck eagle, stretched upon tiie plsin, 
No more through rolfing clouds to soar again, 
Tlew*dhis own ftathor on thefotal dart» 
And wmged the shaft that quiraed in his heart 
Keen were thy pangs, but keener fkr to foel 
He nursed the pimon whidi ii^dled the steel ; 
While tiie same phnnage thai hadwanaed his 
BMdL tiM kak SIb-diup of hk hlsadis^ 



FASHION 



It is easier to describe than to define this term, owing prinei- 
pally to its latitude of application. In its simple and common 
acceptation, it suggests to us ideas of the prevalent manners and 
taste of a community or country. Its most prominent element, 
and in fact the only one by which it is known, is its mutability. 
It exists everywhere, and is, to a certain extant, an index of civi- 
lization and refinement ; and its power is felt in greater or less 
degrees, according to the advantages of education we enjoy, and 
the form of government under which we live. And as it is a 
truth pretty generally admitted, that mankind in general are 
naturally tinctured with aristocracy, therefore we perceive the 
reason why fashion is attended with more show, toil, and ex- 
pense in some governments than others. 

This subject is naturally connected and interwoven with that 
of taste, and consequently has its votaries among rude as well 
as refined communities ; and we can easily conceive of its pro- 
gress and changes in the formation of society, in the construc- 
tion of language, and in the first inventions of art, in all its revo- 
lutionary and zig-zag courses, down to the present period. A 
hundred years hence will tell what improvements we have made, 
and in what respects we have become deteriorated during the 
past century. 

In a Christian community, fashion excludes what may be 
called the grosser sins, and makes crime appear hideous and 
deformed ; and as imitation contributes to the difi'usion of the 
same moral sentiments among mankind, so fashion governs, 
under favorable circumstances, in the creation of many beauties 
of character, both moral and intellectual. In intelligent crea- 
tures stripped of knowledge, and chiefly guided by imitation, it 
is to its possessor of some value, and even more than we would 
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suppose upon first thought The individual of a little cultivsted 
taste, or a perverted one, may add essentially to his comfort by 
the erection of a house, the selection of his furniture, and the 
laying out of his grounds, on a plan similar to that of his neigh- 
bor. Look over the world, and how potent its influence I And 
let us extend the thought to its influence on education, the pur- 
suits of agriculture, and the mechanio arts, all of which are be- 
coming more fashionable and adding materially to the good of 
the world. 

When we speak of persons of fashion, independent of moral 
powOT, its fruits are often unlawful pleasures, vanity, and im- 
morality, sometimes the oflspring of envy, and generated by 
pride and luxury : and the lives of its votaries are spent Uke 
those of irrational creatures, and appear, like butterflies, beauti- 
ful, but ephemeral. ' 

The Creator, in his wisdom and benevolence, has implanted 
within us a taste^ or powerful instinct, which may be rendered 
indolent, or may be cultivated so as to decrease or promote our 
happiness. This is common to all ages and conditions, and is 
seen in the home of the savage, and in the palace of the epicure. 
That person, therefore, is not only singular. But comparatively 
useless, who wishes to be considered as living apart from man- 
kind in his pursuits and opinions; for, as we are formed for 
society, so we naturally partake of the rules, habits, taste, and 
fashion of those with whom we associate, or whom we like to 
imitate. When these rules are wholesome, and regulated by 
the great moral obligations we are under, to live worthy of our 
natures, and to honor him who has blessed us with an immortal 
thinking principle, we become blessings to our race. 

Independent of the rules spoken of, there are very many who' 
wish to take the precedence in whatever is fashionable^ and to 
live in the cultivation of those rules which exclude from their 
society those whose incomes, or previous training, or birth, will 
not allow them to be imitators, hence the existence of many of 
the conventional usages in society, which, however unimportant 
in- themselves, are overwhelming in power. No matter how 
absurd the exercise of that power may be, it is beyond the con- 
trol of reason. Take, for example, the duello, in a period when 
kings, and nobles, and clergy, not only tolerated, but counte- 
nanced it The laws by which it was regulated, were not oialj 
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exceedingly numeroud; but very rigid. " In 1647, Heniy IL, 
of France, issued an edict prohibiting the judicial or public com- 
bat, and yet he was himself slain in a tournament Lord Her- 
bert, of Cherbourg, says the ladies of France gave high honor 
to Balaguy, quite an ordinary man in all respects, save that he 
had slain eight or nine of his friends in single combat. Brande, 
in his Encyclopsedia, states that one hundred and twenty gentle- 
man were killed in duels, in a single French province in six 
months, and that in the reign of Henry IV., four thousand fell 
in two years. In England the first attempt to repress duels is 
said to have taken place in 1713. A bill for that purpose was 
brought into the Commons, but lost on the third reading. In 
Scotland, as late as the middle of the sixteenth century, licenses 
for duelling were granted by the crown, and formed a source of 
revenue. (Ex. Brande's Enc.) Now, let it be remembered, 
that a good method of testing a principle is to reduce it to prac- 
tical operation, that we may discover its utility. Suppose, then, 
that every man, merchant, mechanic, farmer, physician, clergy- 
man, should practice this principle of resentment, in order to 
become a man of honor, or zfashionaUe gentleman ! How soon 
would Fashion, like a volcano towering to the skies, disgorge 
her streams of burning lava, to consume all that is green and 
beautiful. Happy for us, we have the "law and the testi- 
mony," in which we read, " The fashion of this world pass- 
et^ away." 

Fashion has its uses and abuses. The fashion of one age 
adds beauty to the painter's art. While visiting the Eoyal Gal- 
lery of Paintings in London, and again in France, we were struck 
with this fact, namely, how much the dress of different ages ap- 
parently added to or subtracted from the painter's skill. In 
statuary and architecture, how much of beauty depends upon 
appendages, slight in themselves, but important as matters of 
taste. 'Tis here we see the mutability of fashion, even in per- 
manent works. Why then should we seek so much to be first 
in less important matters ? Such a feeling hardens the heart ; 
moved by it, tyrants have taxed their subjects beyond endur- 
ance, drained their treasuries, pillaged cities and countries to 
administer to its gratification. To live principally to be observed 
by others, without reference to usefulness, is absurd, irrational. 
There cannot be a proper degree of sympathy among brethren, 
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where the constant aim is to outstrip each other m fashion. It 
is a feeling which engenders pride, strife, feuds and animosities ; 
and so strong may the passion become, as to sacrifice virtue on 
this altar, by indulgence in expensive vices, foreign luxuries, 
pompous equipages ; and oflen the end of the career is bank- 
ruptcy, fraud, and perpetual disgrace. 

The mutability of fashion should warn us against its extrava- 
gancies. Let us look at it a moment in its application to dress. 
We have collected the following facts from a history of France, 
published in 1776. " In the fourteenth century, the king and nobles 
of France sat on benches or wooden stools." Those in high places 
give rise to certidn fashions, and sometimes also destroy them. 
Thus it is said when one of the kings of England appeared pub- 
licly without buckles to his shoes, a whole manufacturing dis- 
trict complained that the means of their Hving would be taken 
away. And again, when the king appeared without a wig, the 
manufacturers of the article petitioned him not to ruin the trade. 
" Charles VII., of France, was of low stature, and had very short 
legs ; he wore such a dress as was best calculated for conceal- 
ing the defects of his person ; so the fashion of long garments 
was revived during his reign.*' During the rogn of Lewis XI. , 
the next king of France, a total revolution occurred in the article 
of dress. The ladies, who bad been accustomed to wear gowns 
of immense length, so that dieir trains and immoderately long 
sleeves swept the ground, now cut them off and substituted 
otti^ supei^uities quite as ridiculous. *' On their heads they 
word enonnoas caps, surmounted with folds of silk or other 
fight matmals^in the ftinn of a turban, almost a yard in hoght" 
In the r«i!fi of Chariee YI.» the head-dresses of the women were 
M broads being two yards in breadth, that it was found necee- 
aarv to make Uiedoovs wider in order to admit them; whoeas, 
now they wttt^obfiged to make them higho'. During this pmod, 
m«:i wore short jaeke^ not reacld^ to the waist and small 
dotK«s to whkh they w«r>» l^istieiMl by laoes. TWy also wore 
AiW shoulders to make the chest HV^*'' ^''^ ^ ^^ ^^ 
th<ir hdur was wvMm long. In the <earhr history of Fruioe, dur- 
ing di^ r^ign of Chilperic L^ 5«t^ the kiQg Roman coat was worn 
by p^rsws of distinction. Hennr IL intrcidiKKd ruffles and 
<«c4««rs; until that tiin«^ th^ monan^ wv>r^ their nccka oitirdy 
W^ TW iatwit^ drass^ of H««irr IL, xras akind of half trow- 
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Bers and a cloak not reaching below the waist. The dress of the 
French ladies at this time was very simple. Lace was then un- 
known to them. Their dresses were adorned on the one side 
with the arms of their husbands, and on the other with those of 
their own family. It was not until the time of Charles VII., 
that bracelets, necklaces, and ear-rings were introduced. 

During the reign of Philip IV., of France, it was decreed by 
law " that no duke, count, nor baron, possessing a territorial 
manor of six thousand livres, should have more than four robes 
a year, and their wives as many ; prelates and knights were re- 
stricted to two, an esquire two, a bachelor one, and every woman, 
single or married, who had less than two thousand livres a year, 
in iMid, one. No citizen's wife was permitted to have a carriage, 
or be lighted home at night with waxen torches ; neither she nor 
her husband were permitted to wear expensive furs, or gold, or 
precious stones, or crowns of gold and silver. During this reign, 
the long shoes turned up at the toes, were introduced into 
France ; they are said first to have been worn by a nobleman, 
who had a large fleshy excrescence at the end of his foot, for 
the purpose of concealing that defect. They .soon came into 
general use, and a man's rank was known by the length of his 
shoes. The shoes of a prince were two feet and a half in length, 
those of a baron two feet, while a simple knight was reduced to 
eighteen inches, and a plain citizen to twelve. The long shoes 
were succeeded by large slippers, more than a foot in width." 

But we will stop here, hoping, at least, that we may not for- 
get how changing is the fashion of the world ; and while some 
adopt the saying, " We may as well be out of the world as to be 
out of fashion," that others of us may still be permitted to indulge 
our creed, " Be not in haste to follow every new fashion." 



There is a fashion in the world of honoring what has a fair 
outside. Success, too, is made a test of merit ; so much so, 
that if a man have a crown rained down on him, it would be 
said he was princely bom. 



TO KT ABSENT HUSBAND. 



Slow moye the hours, my only Ioyo, 
When distant parted fh>m my ride ; 

For thou, all others prized above, 

Canst make them more serenely glide ; 

'Tis thine to chase each anzions care, 

And all my Joys, my sorrows share. 

Without thee pleasure hath no charms; 

Her radiant form is dim and pale ; 
For fancy ofb my soul alarms, 

Shaping some wild and fearAil tale : 
Oh, may it ever idle prove. 
And vanish at thy voice, my love. 

What, though the sky be clear and bright, 
No sunshine to my heart it brings : 

But that I know thou shar'st its light. 
In all thy toilsome wanderings: 

And it were joy enough for me, 

If health and peace attended thee. 

But haste thee back, our influit calls. 

She lisps her father^s name and listens, 
Wondering no well-known footstep falls : 
Expectance hi her bright eye glistens ; 
Then haste thee to thy home again, 
That *' hallowed nest" for weary men. 



AN ALLEGORY. 



PART I 



" The heart, the heart, still let it be, a pure and sacred thiDg.*^ 

Mt father gave me the citadel, and charged me to preserve it 
38 I would preserve his love ; to keep it with all keeping, for 
out of it are the issues of life. He said that some of the neigh- 
boring citizens might seek to possess it, for the beauty of the 
gardens around it ; of these I was to be particularly watchful. 
They would, most likely, seek to besiege the citadel by scaling 
the walls, and looking in at the windows, pretending to be only 
admiring the flowers, or listening to the music ; but all the while 
seeking to ingratiate themselves with my attendants, by whisper- 
ing soft words in their ears. Three of them are great favorites 
with the citizens, namely, Vanity, Pride, and Ambition ; because 
they never think of doubting the truth of their promises, nor 
perceive the hollowness of their praises. So you must endeavor 
to keep these attendants confined, lest any of the strangers 
should see them, never let them come to the gates, or even look, 
out at the windows. Indeed I wish they could be banished 
altogether, for they are discontented, disagreeable creatures, 
and often put the citadel in confusion. Ambition is less vicious 
than the others, and he may be made useful if kept in subjection. 

But it is impossible to banish them altogether, for they have 
had possession there ever since the citadel was built, at least I 
think they had. 

But in order to preserve the citadel, you must keep the gates 
well guarded. 

Pirst, by Prudence, and then Idleness and Poverty cannot 
enter ; for they generally come together, and Sorrow and Suf- 
fering are ever with them. Next by Wisdom, and then Impiety 
and Vice cannot enter, even though painted and dressed in the 
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trappings of finery. And lastly, by Truth ; aud then Flattery 
will never seek to enter, for they hate each other with a perfect 
hatred. 



PART II. 

" The rose that all are praisiDg, is just the rose for me." 

For some time after these arrangements had been made, the 
citadel remained in perfect peace. Many strangers came to the 
gates, and spoke to the guards ; some of them came often, and 
spoke kindly, and then Gratitude led me to the gates to admire 
and speak to them ; and Friendship was smiling at my side, and 
they kissed her tiny hands. She sighed deeply, and her soft 
eyes were dimmed with tears when they departed. I was half 
inclined to leave her behind the next time the strangers came, 
for she is a sensitive creature, and I did not like to see her weep. 
But Hope whispered that they would soon return. And then 
Joy came and kissed the tears from her cheek, and she smiled 
and danced to the sound of his harp. 

But there was one of the young strangers whose frank and 
courteous manner, easily gained him access to the gates, and his 
praise was in all the citadel. I sometimes feared that if he sought 
to besiege it, there would be few to resist him ; he was eloquent, 
and they listened to him with deep attention : they praised his 
genius, and Ambition pointed to the laurels he had won ; they 
said he was kind and generous, and I knew he was so, for the 
poor blessed him. He must have been valiant, for I saw. that 
the timid ones drew closer to his side when danger was near, 
conscious he would protect them. 

Now had Ambition entered. 

And young Love was there. What had he to do there? the 
bright and beautiful flower that was given to cheer us in this 
dark and gloomy wilderness, to shed around our path, a slight, 
rare taste of the joy and brightness of that place whose very 
atmosphere is love, and where coldness and indifference can 
never enter ? 

I ran to the gates to see what the guards were doing ; Pru- 
dence, wearied with watching, was fast asleep, she waked up 
and rubbed her eyes, but could give me no advice about the 
matter. Wisdom smiled and said she saw no harm in the youth, 
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she believed he was honorable, but it would be better not to let 
him get acquainted with all my attendants. 

But what could I do now ? they had listened to the voice of 
the charmer, and I could not keep them back. Besides, Fnend- 
ship was an enthusiast, and when the youth spoke to her, her 
eyes were sparkling with admiration, she was mistaken for her 
roguish brother, while he with a demure and sober step had 
passed the guards. It might well have been so, for they are 
twins, it is not easy for strangers to distinguish them, and I 
could not be always watching. 

And the moon shed her calm silvery light upon the bright, 
happy faces, as they stood together and listened to his low whis- 
pered words. 

PART III. 

" And winter is when those we love have perished. 
For the heart ices then." 

Then the Storm came and passed over the citadel, but not with- 
out withering some of the flowers, and one, the fairest and bright- 
est of them all, one whom I had loved since childhood, was droop- 
ing and dying. Love and Friendship were clinging around her, 
weeping, and trying to get fiope to come to them, for the invalid 
loved to hear the sound of her sweet voice, but she was lying at 
a distance dangerously wounded, the physician had almost given 
her over, she smiled sadly, saying, " when the cold winter passes 
away the warm genial sun will revive us all." But alas ! the 
summer sun comes not to revive the flower when the winds have 
torn it from its stem. I bent over her and pressed my quivering 
lips upon her pale cold brow, but she heeded not my touch. 
Grief was rending her garments and weeping aloud. 

The whole citadel was in mourning. 

Joy had taken up the timbrel and harp, and left the citadel 
offended, because Friendship and young Love had hung down 
their heads and wept at the sound of his glad voice, and Pru- 
dence said he had better not play, for the chords of his harp 
were broken, since the day that Grief had taken it to sound the 
funeral knell over the grave of my favorite flower. 

Alas ! my eyes ached to look upon my sweet flower, but she 
had gone to bloom in the garden above. 
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Boon Bemgnatioii came, and with her calm, low voice, hushed 
the tumult, and stilled the beating of the rain agaunst the win- 
dows, and drawing down the long sable curtains oyer the cita- 
del, left it to sleep in peace. 

And in the morning, Hope, the day-star from on high, who 
had so long been a stranger in the dwelling, came and drew 
aside the curtains, and wiped the dew-drops from the long mlken 
fringes, and fanned my feverish cheeks with her soft wings. 

Friendship was again smiling by my side. I, too, looked up 
and smiled, when I remembered my father^s promise ; though 
BOTTOW should endure for a night, yet Joy cometh in the mcHnaing. 

And lo I he was peeping in at the windows. 
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STRAY THOUGHTS ON MUSIC. 



A GOSSIPPING LETTEE. 



Good music, dear Timotheus, is one of the best of good 
things ; bad music, one of the worst of bad things. If it is 
true, as the proverb says, that " walls have ears," no wonder 
that the walls of Jericho fell down at the blowing of the rams' 
horns. 

What good music is, will probably never be ascertained with 
precision. It is generally supposed to depend upon the " ear" 
of the listener — on the length of ear, we think, in some instances. 
We have seen connoisseurs before now, whose ears have been 
" cultivated," until their luxurial growth amply repaid the labor 
of tillage. 

Solomon might have liked the music of the four thousand 
priests, who performed all sorts of tunes on all sorts of instru- 
ments, pitched on every key, at his coronation. But what mo- 
dern tympanum could have stood it ? 

It is true, and perhaps proper, that the persevering pursuit of 
an art begets a taste for intricacy and microscopic excellencies. 
The ears of musical critics are rarely pleased with the Orphean 
melodies that charm the multitude. A capricious undulation 
of musical tunes, inexplicable mazes of sound excite their rap- 
tures. In the confused flourishes of some great violinist, the 
amateur pretends to see the waving of a magician's wand; 
troops of canary birds chased by troops of fairies issue from the 
hole in the sounding-board, and trilling water-falls precipitate 
themselves over the bridge of the violin. A rustic is at his side, 
also ; but the latter's heairt opens to no emotion, save that to 
which his mouth opens-surprise. 

Now, it is in vain to deny that simple music is good, or that 
intricate music is good. Tell the hand-maiden, who is wiping 
her eyes at the singing of Tennyson's " May Queen," that the 
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song, is only fit for a lullaby to an infant, and you may expect a 
second briny outburst at your barbai'ity. Dare you then say^ 
that the pathos of genuine music has not wrought these effects ? 

Nest, accost the finical lover of musical mazes, whose soul is 
steeled against all ballads and part-songs, and never expresses 
pleasure, except by grimances at the worse gi*imances of an 
opera-singer. Tell him that his taste is artificial ; that it is not 
and cannot be founded on any settled principle ; that ingenious 
sounds wrought out by manual dexterity, or a gymnastic train- 
ing of the voice, are not necessarily expressive of emotion, and 
have no eloquence in them ; that such as he are every day im- 
posed upon, as they ought to be, by musical graces which never 
existed, by artists without genius, who rely upon the weak wits 
of a few fools of critics to give them a reputation. He will 
smirk, and ask you if you execrate all that is strange and far- 
fetched in music ; if you do, he adds, you despise Mozart and 
Beethoven. « 

How shall we escape from this dilemma ? Easily. Only be- 
lieve that music has room both for simplicity and ingenuity ; 
that neither are necessarily contemptible ; that one palls, after a 
time, upon the taste ; that the other is deceptive ; that simpH- 
city is more eloquent, ingenuity more fascinating ; that the first 
will touch the hearts of all, the latter delight the taste of a few. 

It is rarely that we can be persuaded to call any music bad. 
It is better to fancy it good, in its place. For instance, some 
orchestral performances would be agreeable in any lively barn- 
yard — ^if listened to from a distance. They would admirably 
accord with the notes of the feathered and featherless minstrels 
of such localities ; combining the cluttering and crowing of 
chanticleer and his wives, the trombone-like gabbling of the 
geese, tfie lowing of the cows — (cow-bells inclusive) — with a 
" smart sprinkling" of the braying of Johnny down among the 
ophicleides. 

Still we do venture to call some music bad. 

Tou are invited, dear Timotheus, to an evening party. At 
aome unfortunate period of the evening, Miss Smith is asked to 
sit down at the piano. She is too poor a musician to need to be 
asked twice. She draws off her scented gloves, and with ven- 
geance in her eye, pounces, at one fell swoop, upon the finger- 
Doard. The piano fairly shrieks under that fearful attack. 
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Pythagoras, it is said, invented the musical scale by hearing 
the clink of two hammers, of different weights, upon an anvil. 
Pythagoras has, perhaps, no disciples in philosophy at present, 
but he certainly has in music. The last seem to think, that the 
act under discussion consists in " pounding." What twangs, 
expressive of agony, have you heard from a tortured piano ! 
How have you shuddered to see gentle woman beating her 
poor instrument with the fierceness of a virago ! You never 
thought of music, we know, while witnessing such a scene — 
unless you supposed the performance to consist of endless varia- 
tions on the " Battle of Prague," with the " cries of the wounded" 
interspersed at every other bar. 

But Miss Smith is beginning to sing. Her mouth opens with 
one wild gasp. She poises her voice for an instant, on one shrill 
note, and then there follows — ^what we cannot describe. Such 
vocal ricochetting, through all the varieties of runs, trills, and 
tremolos, such frantic attempts to go through a few Italian 
shakes, such useless ascensions and descensions of the gamut, 
rarely heard from other Hps than hers. Yet on she sings, with 
a good deal more of an " air" than is necessary to sustain her 
part Eun, benevolent Timotheus, I see you grow pale. Run, 
and ask the paternal Mr. Smith, if his daughter has such turns 
often. 

Perhaps the blame of this sad affair is not wholly hers. The 
composer of such a piece deserves some share of it. Perhaps 
we do not wish that, as in Egypt, the law had estabhshed the 
songs and music which alone must be used ; but who would 
object to see a stringent statute against such base travesties of 
the art musical ? 

You heard no words from Miss Smith. Articulation was out 
of the question in such a performance as hers. Even her " vain 
repetitions" of certain sounds, carried no intelligent idea to your 
mind ; any more than the psalm of St. Martin's day did to the 
countryman, whose embarrassed fancy turned " Mihi beate 
Martin" into "my eye Betty Martin"— giving rise to a term of 
contempt for all farcical performances, which has lasted to the 
present time. 

Church choirs should observe two rules— first, that the sounds 
they produce should be music ; secondly, that they should be 
sacred music. Their commonest fault is crudity. This divests 
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music of all sacred associations, and the audience only listen to 
it as though they were compelled to hear so much singing-school 
excellence per week. No one can object to new tunes, if a choir 
is capable of learning them. But to balk and blunder, to sing 
without ease, or taste, or expression, is something too intolerable 
to be made up for by the novelty of a tune. Old tunes are gen- 
erally better, if sung carefully, because they will be attended 
with some naturalness and grace. They are less likely to bo 
labored, abrupt, and wholly without devotional meaning. 

Talking of expression, we may as well say that bawling and 
whispering are not the only modes of giving force or delicacy 
to musical sound. They are excellent for giving no expression. 

You know, dear Timotheus, that the violent reaction from 
popery, which received its impulse from the reformation, in- 
duced certain strange types of piety, among some Christians. 
Our puritan ancestors stripped religion bare of all pageantry. 
No ordinances of worship would be allowed by them to receive 
force from any appeal to the eye or ear. The images of the 
saints never glorified their windows. No gothic arch made 
their hearts pant after the lofty and grand. No swelling organ 
woke deep echoes in the heart, overcome with sacred pomp. 
No rich music of a hundred voices, trained to heavenly sweet- 
ness, thrilled their souls into pious ecstacy. They feared to 
mistake the morbid poetry of the imagination for the earnest 
devotion of men sworn to do the will of God. They might 
have thought of the heathen temple at Delphi, where, as the 
bewildered devotee consulted the mystic oracle, an immense 
choir were filling the building with melody. At all events, they 
discarded prayer-books and priestly vestments, and musical in- 
struments ; preferring to wrestle with the devil, single-handed 
and unarmed. 

Now the true theory concerning such things is, we think, 
that as such external objects and circumstances do a£fect tho 
mind of a worshipper, it is better that they should favor devo- 
tion than disturb it ; better that they should soothe the mind 
than distract it ; without going far enough, however, to operate 
only on the poetical sensibilities, and substitute a pious dream 
for voluntary homage. 
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MAEY, QUEEN OF SOOTS, AND CHATELARD. 



The historical associations connected with this engraving are 
of a very interesting character. We think it was in 1760 that 
Tytler first published his " Inquiry into the evidence which has 
been produced against Mary, Queen of Scots," and subsequently 
Whittaker published his eloquent " Vindication" of that ill-fated 
Queen. Since then the conduct of Queen Elizabeth has been 
more minutely examined, and her policy has been more closely 
investigated, and though we do not think that Mary, Queen of 
Scots, has been freed from all the charges brought against her, 
yet certainly her name has been rescued from many blots which 
ignorance, illiberality, and ceaseless persecution had brought 
upon her. 

She may have been innocent, circumstantial evidence may 
have been deceptive — ^but no rule of construction for which we 
have the slightest respect, can shield her from the dilemma of 
excessive weakness or excessive guilt. Beauty in itself is ex- 
ceedingly endearing — ^in association with moral loveliness, it is 
irresistible : even the vaccine virus of envy cannot inspire hatred 
towards one both beautiful and good. When the power con- 
ferred by personal charms is wielded by a spirit of malignity, its 
very attractiveness becomes repulsion, and the detected fiend is 
but abhorred the more for the assumed exterior of an angel. 
Unhappily for Mary's reputation, she was peculiarly distasteful 
to her female associates, who were not her subordinates, or 
dependent on her smiles. These last, indeed, very far outnum- 
bered those to whom she was obnoxious ; she was therefore 
generally popular, and her name has been transmitted to us in 
association, while in youth, with dimost angelic lovehness. She 
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was evidently, however, ambitious and impatient of control, and 
those to whom she was in duty bound to defer, could not fail to 
discover and dislike her contumacious spirit. 

The love of admiration and delight in the elegant amuse- 
ments of Parisian life, are neither to be wondered at nor very 
severely censured in one so beautiful, so much caressed and 
so surrounded with temptation. To her first husband she 
was signally devoted ; his imbecility and dependence gave her 
an ascendency that gratified her love of power, and the strong 
affections of her nature gracefully blended with the guardian 
spirit of her love. It was not till her return to Scotland, and 
comparatively ferocious associations awaked the energies for evil, 
which had been slumbering in her bosom amid the dreamy luxu- 
ries of France, that the coarser features of her character began 
to be developed. Her sudden and impetuous love for Damley. 
masked though it was with simulated coquetry, showed trans- 
parently the> shallowness of her professed affection for her 
former husband. Nor had her hasty union with Damley been 
long consummated, when he, like Catharine, became alienated 
by her capricious conduct. It is true, his bearing had become 
insufferably arrogant and exacting, but her weak pandering to 
his vanity at first, very naturally, with poetical, if not moral jus- 
tice, drew down this punishment upon her head. She did not 
brook such treatment long, however, before, with the character- 
istic tact of a proud female spirit, she found means to retaliate 
his tyranny with compound interest. Had she been content to 
humble him with marks of contumely proportioned to his arro- 
gance, we might perhaps have pardoned it as the ebullition of a 
proud heart, kindled by a sense of flagrant wrong ; but she 
abandoned herself to a frenzied waywardness, and threw the 
reins recklessly upon the neck of every passion. "With that 
homage which vice pays to virtue — sheer hjrpocrisy — she did 
indeed affect to minister, in the miserable abode which her des- 
potism had assigned him, to the sick and broken-hearted Dam 
ley ; but at the very moment she was counterfeiting sympathy 
as his devoted nurse, she was conspiring with Bothwell to 
.destroy him, in order to become the wife of the assassin. And 
when the " infernal" plot succeeded in the destruction of its vic- 
tim, though public indignation penetrated and abhorred the 
crime, and fixed its stigma on the perpetrator, so bent was the 
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infatuated woman on her " fell purpose," that she resorted to a 
complication of ingemous stratagems to affect it, under the 
specious semblance of submitting as a captive. 

Saying nothing of her indiscretions towards Eizzio and others, 
although in connection with her subsequent career, they were 
at best exceedingly equivocal, the evidence of the deep degen- 
eracy of her conduct towards Damley and Bothwell, absolutely 
mocks as well as baffles every attempt at disavowal or extenua- 
tion. To deny the genuineness of her own letters, irresistibly 
corroborated as they were by every circumstance, and especially 
by the authentication of Cecil's hand, as Mary's»autographs, were 
to deny " proofs strong as holy writ." That she was a most 
deeply injured woman on the part of her own subjects, and of 
Elizabeth, is not to be denied. That her beauty and her wrongs 
exposed her to peculiar perils, and that she was probably to 
some extent the dupe of villainy, is universally admitted : but 
that she was innocent, and more entitled to our tender sympathy 
than our abhorrence, involves a gloss of special pleading in be- 
half of beauty, that would indicate the claims of Jezebel her- 
self to our respect. 

When the Queen returned from France, in the early part of 
1652, " there came in the train of one of her attendants, Mons, 
d'Anville, (says an historian,) one Ghatelard, a gentleman by 
birth, a soldier by profession, a scholar from education, and a 
poet by choice." After staying a short time at a court, where, 
from the rank of his protector, he had ready access to all the 
amusements and pleasures of the society the Queen was sur- 
rounded with, he returned with d'Anville to France, with his 
mind deeply affected by the influence of the royal Mary's fas- 
cinating manners. So favorable and so strong was the impres- 
aon made upon him that in November of the same year, he re- 
turned bearing letters from M. d'Anville and others, which let- 
ters being addressed to the Queen, furnished him with the 
means of intercourse with the august lady. He was well-received 
by Mary and by the court generally. Though some have affected 
to deny anything on the part of the Queen beyond a mere offi- 
cial or at best courteous recognition of Chatelard by her Majesty, 
there nevertheless seems abundant reason to believe that the 
Queen entertained toward this accomplished courtier, a strong 
personal attachment. Knox even goes farther than this, and 
asserts that there was a sportive dalliancy on the part of the 
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Scottish Queen, wbich would have justified a less excitable hero 
than Chatelard, in presuming upon her favor and devotion, even 
to the extent which terminated in Chatelard's disgrace. 

Be this true, or otherwise, the artist has doubtless assumed 
the truth of Knox's assertions ; and has represented a pleasant 
tete-a-tete scene between the fair one and her admirer. Cer- 
tainly there is no frown upon her face which would indicate that 
the interview was in any way disagreeable, while upon his coun- 
tenance sits a comfortable self complacency that shows him to 
be at perfect ease in the royal presence. 

Ghatelard enjoyed, however, but for a short time, the favor of 
the Queen. His inordinate vanity, or the intensity of his pas- 
sion, led him into extravagancies to which no lady could submit, 
and which justly alarmed the sensitive mind of Queen Mary. 
The sequel is thus described by an historian, who, by the way, 
makes no secret of his partiality for the house of Stuart. We 
adopt the historian's words, though the mode of expression is not 
quite consonant with the more refined style of modem writers. 

" On the 12th of February, 1562-3, Ghatelard concealed him- 
self in the Queen's bed-chamber, when she was about to retire, 
with his sword and dagger beside him. This fact being con- 
cealed from the Queen by her female attendants, from pruden- 
tial motives, till the morning, the Queen commanded Ghate- 
lard out of her sight. The Queen, with a part of her train, left 
Edinburgh on the 13th. On the 1 4th, she proceeded to Brunt 
Island, where she slept. Ghatelard, notwithstanding, followed 
her into Fife, and came into Brunt Island on the 1 4th : and the 
Queen having retired into her bed-chamber, Ghatelard presented 
himself before her, coming in'immediately after her, to clear him- 
self, as he said, from the former imputation against his conduct. 
Astonished at his audacity, the Queen herself was fain to cry 
for help. The Earl of Murray was sent for, when Mary, amidst 
her agitations, commanded her minister to put his dagger in 
him. But Murray thought proper to send him to ward ; reserv- 
ing this daring or infatuated miscreant to the due course of law, 
which would lay open the whole transaction. The chancellor, 
the justice clerk, and other councellors, were sent for to Edin- 
burgh. This wretched enthusiast was tried most summarily, at 
St Andrews, and on the 22d of February was executed, * read- 
ing over, on the scafifold,' says Brantome, ' Eonsard's hymn on 
death, as the only preparation for the fatal stroke.' " 
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(translated from the GERMAN OF ZGHOCKE.) 

My father formed at the University an intimate friendship 
with a young and very gifted man named "Waldem. When 
they left the high school, the night before their separation, with 
tearful eyes they pledged each other, and swore to remain true 
to each other, even to their last moments ; and whatever might 
be their future lot, if it were in any manner possible, they agreed 
to see each other every year. 

Their paths in life were always distant, 'but their souls always 
turned toward each other, notwithstanding the distance which 
separated them. They married, but never forgot their brother- 
like tenderness. Once every year, they visited each other, not- 
withstanding they were separated by a three days' journey. 
And even when they each had the engagements of an office, and 
a family of children, they devoted two or three weeks to their 
annual visit. 

For several years, at first, the visits took place alternately, at 
their different homes. Afterwards it was usually my father 
who made the journey and was entertained by his friends. I do 
not know how this happened; but Waldem was rich by mar- 
riage and inheritance, dwelt in the city, and held an office at 
court, which gave him a great deal of occupation ; these reasons 
might have kept him at home. My father held the office of head 
forester in a village ; his house had no superfluous room for 
guests accustomed to luxury ^ perhaps it was more pleasant to 
him to see, once a year, the varied bustle of the city, than for 
Lhe courtier to inspect the wood-cutting in a forest, or the table 
in a village ; for some reason, however, it came at last to be the 
custom for my father, every summer, to take a journey and visit 
his friend. 



I might have been a boy of ten years old, when my mother 
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dressed me in new clothes from head to foot, and my father 
said : 

" Gustavus, you shall go with me to the city, this time. My 
brother Waldem has long desired to see you." 

Who was so gay as 1 1 The mamma traveled with us this 
time. I was the only child remaining to my parents ; they en- 
joyed my childish anticipation of the wonders of the city. 

In fact, there was enough for me to see and hear in the city. 
It seemed lo me like life in a fairy tale, every day something 
new. Waldem was an exceedingly agreeable man, but he had 
an only daughter, just as old as I was, named Augustina, who 
seemed to me much more agreeable even than he was. She 
jumped and danced incessantly before me, and her first question 
was — " Gustavus, have you seen my new doll ?" Then she 
seized me by the arm, and I was obliged to admire the doll, 
whose splendid dresses, of which she had at least a dozen, were 
changed every day. I was also called to express my delight at 
th^ sight of the dolPs furniture, her tables and chairs. The 
second day, however, Augustina let the doll repose, and rambled 
with me about the grounds. We were never separated, and 
from morning till evening in an incessant frolic and play. 

" Listen, friend," said Waldem, one evening, at supper, to 
my father : " we have charming children." 

At these words I looked at Augustina, for I had not yet 
thought whether she were pretty or not. And to be sure her 
dark locks, confined only by a rose-colored band — ^the delicate 
oval of her fine face — the black, animated, roguish, good- 
humored eyes — ^her red, plump lips — the graceful motions of 
her whole body — all appeared to me to be really pretty. 

"Papa," cried Augustina, with a face wonderfuDy between 
sour and sweet, " if I only had such pretty hair and eyes as 
Gustavus, you would certainly think I should do very well." 

" Old friend," continued Waldem, without suffering himself 
to be interrupted by the little vanity of Augustina, " our friend- 
ship must descend to our children, and they shall make a couple ; 
it is plain they are intended for each other." 

My father nodded smilingly. I did not exactly understand 
what the Chamberlain meant by the inheritance. But Augus- 
tina explained it by a question she put to her father : 

" Indeed, papa," cried she, " do you mean that Gustavus 
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should be my husband ? Oh ! that is chamnng. 1 shall cer- 
tainly love him dearly. Oh ! yes, papa, let it be so ; do not you 
like it, Gustavus ?" 

A loud laugh went round the table. The next day we played 
man and wife. We had a wedding, but before that we had a 
betrothal. In the garden, which was bordered by grape-vines, 
we had our church between two acacia trees, which were then 
rare in Grermany. A wooden garden bench was the altar; a 
cousin of Augustina's, somewhat older than we were, who often 
came to play with us, was the priest Augustina had arranged 
everything; two pewter rings, set with green and red glass 
stones, had been purchased ; these. were ei^changed before the 
altar, and because on accouirt of their large size, they tumbled 
from our fingers, they had ribbon wound about them on the 
under side. 

Yet, why should all this childish nonsense be repeated ? Three 
weeks passed fiway in the city like a dream to me. And when 
we separated, there was sorrow and crying between the husband 
and wife. We begged them not to separate us, but our parents 
consoled us, laughed at our emotion, and at last took us from 
each othdr, with the jpromise that we should soon have another 
visit ■ 



We did not go back again so soon to the city as I wished. 
At home everything seemed empty, dead, and solitary. For 
some time I wept in secret for Augustina. And even when I 
ceased to grieve, and became accustomed again to the quiet 
house of my parents, and the stillness of the village and the forest 
— for this soon happened— all was not yet right in every comer. 

Por this reason I was well pleased that a change took place. 
My father placed me at school in a neighboring city. I was de- 
livered over to his acquaintance, the Eector of the school — an 
old, worthy, learned man — as a pupil and a boarder. My mother 
wept bitterly when I went away from home. She packed my 
trunk closely with my clothes and books, but I found room 
enough to stow AugustiHa's pewter ring between the folds of a 
.handkerchief, My good mother herself first carefully wrapped 
it up in paper. 

The Rector^ my master, was an excellent man; I loved him 
like a second father. His learning made him seem to me like 
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a superior being. He had not much intercourse with the inhabit- 
ants of his little city. He delighted rather to live with the ex- 
alted spirits of other days, and with his youthful pupils : " for," 
said he, " there I see the perfected, and you bear in your hearts 
the seeds of perfection. Many of you will deceive my hopes ; 
yet I hope by some to work in the world, when T no longer 
breathe under the heavens." 

I now approached through the porch of the grammar into the 
holy of holies of ancient wisdom. How did Homer and Curtius 
excite me, but above all others, Plutarch. I could have wept 
over the great world of the past. 

I had nothing to do with the journeys to the city, though my 
father regularly made his visits there, in conformity to his old 
customs. I no longer sighed after it ; I had altogether forgot- 
ten my little wife there. I should have lost her little pewter 
ring, if I had not put it aside with some other toys, in a little 
bag, where it lay undisturbed for years. My vacations I usually 
spent at home, in company with some of my feUow-students, or 
made journeys to visit them at theirs. 

Thus the years passed away. In my nineteenth, the Rector 
considered me prepared for the University, and my father sent 
me there. It was a bitter parting, for I was unwilling to leave 
the worthy man, who, in forming my mind, had laid the founda- 
tion of all my inward happiness. Still more unwillingly did I 
bid adieu to the neighboring home of my father, from which I 
should now be fourteen miles distant. Now, everything which 
I had prized and loved as a child, became more dear. I visited 
again all the scenes of my sports ; and as I was one day packing 
up for my journey, I did not forget the little bag containing my 
playthings. I took out the smallest articles, as memorials and 
relics of my departed childhood, and laid them near Homer and 
Horace in my trunk. Augustina's pewter ring was among 
them. 



I had advanced so far, during the three years which I had 
spent at the University, that I was able to become Doctor utri- 
usqtte jv/ris. I was advised, after having taken my degree, to 
apply for a professorship, and give private lectures. But my 
father, as head forrester, considered no oflflce in the State so 
honorable as a forest Counsellor ; and through the influence of 
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tbe Chamberlain, Waldem, I was establiHhed as Befendarius 
in a provincial city. 

Before I went to my post, I wished to visit my parents. I 
had been to see them once a year, during all the time which 
I had passed at the University. My father vrrote to me to meet 
him in the city, where he with my mother were going to visit 
our old friend Waldem. I had some further directions respect- 
ing my office which I was to receive from the latter. 

I hastened thither in compliance with these directions. On 
the journey I thought sometimes of Augustina, but always with 
aversion, as if I were ashamed of our childish jests. Meanwhile^ 
thought I, she must be pretty well grown, and perhaps she is 
still handsome. But the thought was odious to me, that our 
parents would, perhaps, make a serious matter out of these jests, 
and might couple us together in earnest. It seemed to me this 
meeting had been contrived for no other purpose. I took a men- 
tal oath this should never be. 

And I kept my oath, but certainly against my will. For, 
after the first hearty embraces on enfering Waldem^s house, I 
looked round the apartment, and there, standing ready to salute 
every one, stood a young lady, beautiful as a Hebe, with black, 
piercing eyes, into which I could no more look than into the 
noonday sun, without incurring the danger of being struck blind 
Ah, I was already bUnd ; I only saw that she saluted me wil^ 
a bow and with blushing cheeks. What I replied to this, I do 
not know. I wished myself a thousand miles off, that I might 
collect my thoughts ; and yet I would have rather died than 
have gone away. 

I was fortunately relieved from my embarrassment by the 
embraces and questions of my parents and friends. I was 
obliged to answer, and thus by degrees recovered my self pos- 
session. I heard Mr. Waldem say to the charming unknown, 
" Augustina, Is supper ready ?" Alas I thought I, is that in- 
deed, Augustina? I had not courage to believe that this un- 
earthly creature was once, in times past, my little wife. Such 
a thought seemed almost blasphemous. 

We went into the supper room. Mr. Waldem offered my 
mother his arm, my father his to Madame Waldem — Augustina 
remfdned for me, I trembling advanced to give her mine. 0he 
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had better have offered me hers, for certainly I needed a sup- 
port ' 

" How you have grown," said she. " I should never have 
known you." 

" And I — and I — ," stammered I. " I wish we were still little." 
This I said in all sadness. It was the silliest thing I could have 
thought of, for what girl of nind;een would wish to be a Uttle 
miss again ? 

" Indeed! why do wish that?" said she, in astonishment. 

*^ Then I was so happy ; bh^ happy as now I shall never dare 
to be." Here a sigh burst from me, and I touched my left 
hand to her right, which was lying on my arm. Augustina re- 
mained an answer in my debt. Perhaps I had again said some- 
thing foolish. I was ashamed of myself. 

At supper the company were gay and lively. I became ac- 
customed to Augustina's glances. I could even give her a 
reasonable answer, but eating was out of all question. The 
more I looked, the more beautiful she seemed. The next day 
she was still more so ; and the third still more. It was manifest 
witchcraft. I repented my oath which I had far too hastily made, 
in the post-chaise on my journey, and resolved, without hesita- 
tion, to become perjured at some future lime. 

On the evening of the third day, it happened, I know not 
how, that we found ourselves together in the garden. I had 
for some time desired to say something to her, but did not 
exactly know what it should ba We reached the grape-vine 
walk. I remembered it well. " Oh, how large the two young 
acacias have grown," said I, " their branches now meet." 

'' Do you still remember these trees ?" said Augustina, 
timidly. 

"Oould I forget my happiness ?" said I. "Oh, how often 
have my thoughts been here ! Ah, you were often in this walk, 
I suppose, without thinking of your little G^ustavus, who shed so 
many tears in parting from you." 

" How do you know that?" said she, with a gentle, sinking 
voice. 

We entered into the grape-vine walk ; it was darkened by the 
acacias. I looked about me. All the world of my youth re- 
vived within me. I looked silently at Augustma. Ah, how 
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different was everything now! Her eyes sunk to the ground. 
I took her hand. " Here was once the church." 

She pointed to the green garden bench, and lisped, " There 
the altar; I know it alL" 

" ActuaUy aU ?" sdd I—" Ah, Augustina, all I" 

" Oh, Gnstavos !" stammered she. 

After a moment, I drew out the pewter ring of betrothal 
"Do y6u remember this, Augustina?" 

When she saw it, her countenance brightened. She took it, 
looked long at it, and her eyes grew moist " It is the same," 
said she, and examined it again with extreme emotion. ^' Oh, 
Gustavus, you are better than I am." When she became more 
calm, she drew a gold ring from her finger, placed it on my 
band^ and put the pewter one on her own. " This I keep. I 
am thine forever ; art thou also mine, Gustavus ?" 

It vnYL be understood that I answered as a poet of the age of 
twenty can answer. We swore by sun, moon, and stars, by the 
upper and the lower world, to love each other, and belong to 
each other on this side and the other side of the grave. Yet 
why should I relate all this circumstantially ? Every one knows 
the use lovers make of time and eternity, heaven and earth. 
Love placed the Paradise of Adam and Eve about us. Three 
weeks passed away in innocence and bliss, like a summer's 
dream. Then the talk was of parting. Good heavens ! it seemed 
to me that I had just arrived ! 

I wondered at the inattention of our parents. They might 
have seen what was passing between us. Our looks, our actions, 
everything betrayed that we were now going over in earnest 
what we played ten years before. And yet the Director Wal- 
dem never said at supper what he said ten years before : " Old 
friend, our children must inherit our friendship ; we must make a 
couple of them." 

With Augustina I had never the courage to speak of a formal 
engagement with our parents — ^promise of marriage— of legal 
betrothal — a wedding, and such prosaic accidents of true love, 
which are demanded by common souls ; this was sl\ too little, 
too profane for us. We supposed our parents had settied all such 
business between themselves. 

Meantime the parting hour came, which we had dreaded for 
three days before. My father could be urged to stay no longer. 
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The morning of my departure, we two lovers, before sunrise, 
were in the dear grape-walk, to speak to each other once more 
alone, and explain all our feelings. With tears and vows the 
holy union was renewed. The vine-walk was actually changed 
to the church, the bench to the altar. We fell despairingly 
upon our knees, stretched our hands in prayer to heaven, 
and made the most solemn promises. I assured Augustina, 
that as soon aa I reached home, I would speak to my father, 
and then, returning to the city, would receive from her parents 
her hand. Augustina blushed crimson when I called her my 
bride, my future wife. She hid her face in my bosom, and 
stammered, " Only Gustavus." 
Thus we separated. 



I had no sooner reached our village with my parents, than I 
seized the first opportunity to speak with my father alone, and 
reveal to him all my wishes and hopes of happiness. He, as 
well as my mother, had, during our journey, joked with me upon 
Augustina's conquest, when I had been lost in reveries. This 
gave me occasion for confession. 

My father, a very sensible and upright man, and a tender 
parent, listened to me quietly and patiently ; and patience he 
certainly needed, for I talked to him a whole hour, that I might 
explain to him the inviolable vow Augustina and I had made to 
each other. 

*^ Child," said he, " I have nothing against it I honor the feel- 
ings of both of you. I am glad you and Augustina love each 
other. The thought of her will guard you from many wrong 
* thoughts and feelings. Yet I would advise you not to be too 
hasty at this time. You are still young, hardly more than two 
and twenty. You have yet no business which will give you 
support But this is necessary before marriage. Augustina is 
rich, to be sure, but you would not be supported by your wife, 
and have to thank her for a fortuna The husband should be a 
man, and by his wealth or his labors, support his wife and chil- 
dren. I myself, from the office of forester, derive but a moder- 
ate income. I can only give or leave you a small property. 
You must first labor for yourself, as I have labored for myselt 

'' These circumstances may perhaps have the effect of causiiig 
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my friend Waldem to refuse you, at least for the present, the 
hand of Augustina. She, brought up in the bosom of luxury, 
is accustomed to certain conveniences, that have become neces- 
saries to her. You are not in a condition to provide her with 
these necessaries. Yet another circumstance is added to all 
these. The ages of both of you are not favorable for a long con- 
tinued happy marriage. Augustina is about as old as you are. 
This is not well. Woman comes to maturity earlier, but she 
fades also earlier than man. You would be unhappy to have 
an old wife, when you are still in the fulness of your manly 
strength. Between a man and woman of the same age, there is 
always a difference of at least ten years." 

In this manner spoke my father. Every one will perceive he 
was manifestly wrong. I proved it to him- as clear as the sun, 
and was very much astonished that he did not admit the force 
of my reasoning. I appealed to my mother. 

" Gustavus, you are right," said she, " I must own you are 
right. Augustina is an angel. But your father is right, too. 
I can advise you nothing better than he has done. God help 
you," said she, weeping, and tenderly kissing me. 

"We had now daily conversations and consultations. We 
never came to any conclusion. I suffered unspeakably in silence. 
After a week or two, when I was making preparations to begin 
my journey to the city, and from there to the little town where 
I was to shine as a Eefendary, a letter came from Waldem to 
my father. Mr. Waldern's letter was full of complaints and 
lamentations about Augustina, who, after my departure, was 
inconsolable, and was obliged to take to her bed with a fever. 
She had now become more tranquil. But he adjured me, now 
that I had no possession by which I could, without making my- 
self ridiculous, think of a serious engagement with his daughter, 
not to visit the city again. I should only, by doing so, fruit- 
lessly renew her sorrow and endanger her health. He repeated 
to me what he had already said to his daughter, that he did not 
object at all to our union, if I were in any position which would 
afford me a considerable income, and which I could not fail to 
be in, in a few years. Still farther, he had no objection to my 
keeping up a correspondence with Augustina, to make up for 
our separation, if I wished it. 

This letter at first entirely overpowered me. I raved and 
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raged against the tyranny and cruelty of men, till from fatigue 
I became quiet, I then began to think that Waldem had writ* 
ten very sensibly, and had promised one more than, from what 
my parents had said to me, I had a right to expect. The latter 
gave me even a sort of triumph over my father. I blessed 
Waldem. I resolved to act like a man, and to win the hand of 
Augustinaby my exertions. The permission to correspond by 
letter, I availed myself of at once. I wrote Augustina a letter 
three pages long, and a short one to Mr. Waldem filled with my 
grateful emotions. 

Waldem had worldly wisdom. He knew the human heart, 
and did not strive to dam up the violent stream of youthM in- 
iilination. The stream would only have become more furious 
and powerful, and destructive. Now it flowed more quietiy. 

I did not joumey toward the city, but went to the place, 
where, as Eefendary, I was to enter the course which was to 
lead me to an office of more profit and trust The parting from 
my dear parents, the diversions of the joumey, the first entrance 
into my new abode, and the beginning of the business of my 
office, had no small effect in bringing me to a more tranquil 
state of mind. 

I labored with the most untiring diligence to perform in the 
most perfect manner the duties of my calling. My exertions 
were noticed. Every one did honor to my knowledge of busi- 
n,ess. I had but one fault, I was too young. I must first reach 
the annum canonicum. Oh, how I sighed for my five and twen- 
tieth year ! 

At last I reached it. One lives up to any age, if he does not 
die first ! But there was sorrow here. My good mother died 
at that time, and a few months after her my father also. Yet 
my father had the pleasure, before his death, of seeing me 
Assessor in a Provincial College, with the title of counsellor, and 
endowed with a small salary. A great step toward the summit 
of my wishes, the hand of Augustina. 

My correspondence with my beloved was in a good way. To 
be sure, during the first years we never wrote a letter which 
was not three pages long. In the course of the second year, we 
cut off at least half; and by the third it was reduced to a single 
page. Time does wonders, but it does not extinguish true love. 
Augustina had, in the mean time, refused several young men 
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who had paid their addresses to her. My letters were generally 
filled with regrets that I was not yet in a situation to ask her 
hand. My present salary was barely sufficient for my own per- 
sonal expenses. The Uttle inheritance from my father was nearly 
expended. She on her part assured me her parents were daily 
becoming more and more desirous she would accept some of the 
proposals of marriage which were made her, because she would 
soon have reached a certain age, when she would not be in so 
much demand, and would be called an old maid. 

I felt her parents were right ; and my understanding with 
Augustina being clear, I forgot the former proposal, and wrote 
to Mr. Waldem with regard to Augustina, that though I was 
not yet able to support a wife, yet I was consoled by the bright- 
est hopes. This consolation did not go far with Waldem. He, 
in the meantime, refused again to give me Augustina, and gave 
me to understand that I made his daughter unhappy by these 
useless negotiations, since she was now in the middle of the 
twenties, and was advancing with a quick step toward the 
thirties. 

On receiving this letter, I sighed sorrowfully. " The man is 
right, perfectly right," and I was magnanimous enough to ac- 
knowledge this to Augustina herself. I wrote to her, that as I 
coTild not see, with any certainty, the time when I could with 
propriety ask for her hand, she should not sacrifice her best 
years for me. I should not love her less, even if she were the 
wife of another ; and my happiness would be increased, if I only 
knew she were more happy. 

This gave materials for a correspondence that lasted for nearly 
a year, and in which the same circumstances were considered on 
all sides. We wished to exceed each other in love and gener- 
osity. But at last I gained the victory, or rather Time, the 
wonder-worker, gained it, for Augustina was already six and 
twenty years old, a fatal period for maidens who would not in- 
crease the number of the eleven thousand in heaven. 

However, very unexpectedly, I received a letter from the city 
in an unknown hand. A counsellor of justice. Von Winter, 
thanked me in the tenderest and most feeling manner, for my 
magnanimity, for Augustina was now his wedded wife. He 
begged for my friendship, and Augustina herself, added a few 
pretty Unes to the letter of her " dear husband," as she called 
him. 
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When I read this, it seemed as if I had fallen from the clouds. 
I cursed my untimely magnanimity, and Augustina's faithless- 
ness. But what was to be done ? Augustina was six and 
twenty years old. She was not altogether in the wrong. Not- 
withstanding, I was filled with extreme vexation on her account, 
which was increased, when, a year after, her father died, by 
which event she arrived at free power over, her hand and wealth. 
If she had only waited one year longer. Now it was all too late. 
I wrote not another line to her, nor she to me. We became to 
each other as if we had never met. 

Partly in revenge and retaliation for Augusiina's faithlessness, 
partly to arouse my mind, I looked about among the daughters 
of the land. Lovely roses were blooming there ; willingly would 
I have gathered one of them, but alas, the money ! 

Fortune now favored me. I was in a better place in another 
city. Some of my labors drew the attention of the Minister of 
State. I was employed in several important causes, and the 
success of these operated in such a manner, that when I reached 
my thirtieth year, I received the honorable appointment of Pre- 
sident of the criminal court, in the province in which I had imtil 
now, been laboring. I had, beside the honor, a liberal salary — 
was able to keep house handsomely — ^visited the best families in 
the neighborhood, even where there were grown up daughters. 

Thoughts of the city sometimes drove the blood to my cheeks, 
though I imagined I had forgotten Augustina, or I should rather 
say. Madam Von Winter. As far as I could hear from travelers, 
her husband was a somewhat old gentleman of noble family ; 
and the gracious lady lived, as they say in the court cities, upon 
the court footing^ surrounded by admirers, every day engaged 
in parties of the nobility, pic-nics, rondos, assemblies, ridottos, 
concerts, &c. The old simplicity of her father's house was gone. 
I was, grieved when I heard these things. I should not accustom 
myself to think of the good, the celestial Augustina as so em- 
ployed. Sometimes I could not but think, " Thank God, that 
she is not my wife." 



A second letter from the Minister of Justice, made it neces- 
sary for me to take a journey to the city, which I had not visited 
for many years. I was received by the Minister, and even by 
the Monarch, in the most flattering manner. I had been three 
days in the city, without having found a moment in which I 
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could visit Augustina, although I had intended it One morn* 
ing I received the following note : 

**My dearest Mr. President: — ^Must your old Ifrieiid learn first froa 
the papers that you are here ? Under fear of my displeasure, I command 
yon to come this evening; and sup with me, in company with some good 
friends. Do not faU. Yours attached, A. Von Wint£h." 

Natural enough ! who would fail ? But yet the tone in which 
she asked me, did not exactly please me. I had imagined her 
first address very differently, for there had come over me a 
peculiar anxiety and fear, when I on the previous days had 
thought, " I must go and see her." The separation for so many 
years, the various succeeding events in this interval of time, the 
old passion, and since then the changes hetween us two ; these 
ideas all filled me with peculiar, and I may say contradictory 
emotions, which made me dread the first meeting with my 
former love. 

With a violent heart-beating I entered the coach and alighted 
before the old Waldem house, now the house of Winter. Over 
the door I saw the coat of arms of a nobleman cut in the stone. 
Within, everything was new and elegant, so much so that I 
hardly knew myself there ; but two quick-footed servants in pale 
green and gold livery, conducted me in the right direction, up 
the broad staircase, and into a spacious saloon filled with 
company. 

The lady of the house, the gracious lady, received me, stand- 
ing at the entrance of the apartment. It was Augustina — yes, 
it was she ; and yet it was not exactiy herself. Certainly not 
the fresh beauty of a girl of nineteen ; but yet she was charming 
as a woman of thirty, full, majestic, easy. I could scarcely stam- 
mer out a word or two, I was so surprised, so bewildered. Her 
eyes, too, her blushes, told me of her quickened emotions. But 
she was so entirely her own mistress, so self-possessed, that she 
saluted me in the most agreeable manner possible, drew me from 
my embarrassment, reproved me sportively for having neglected 
an old acquaintance for so long a time, and taking me by the hand, 
led me to the company, and presented me as a good friend whom 
she had not seen for ten years. 

I soon recovered myself in the confusion of a general sprightly 
conv^rsatioD. The lady of the house must do the honors of the 
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bouft9- She was equally kind, pleasant, and amiable to^. As 
she came again for a mom^it near me, Bhe said, 

^' How long do we have the pleasure, Mr. Preffldent, of keep- 
ing you in our city ?" 

And meeting me afterwards again, " Excellent, my dearest, 
I tell you once for all, I expect you here every day, and appoint 
you for the whole time of your stay my cavaliere serventeJ''' 

I now made my request to her to present me to her husband* 
"Indeed," cried she, " I cannot tell you where he is ^ I believe, 
however, he is on a party in the country, with the royal master 
of the hunt. Apropos," added she, " are you married ?" 

The evening passed away.. There was no opportunity fqr 
any coiifidential conversation with Augustina. We danced, we 
feasted ; wit and foUy reigned, and pomp and elegance dazzled. 

I had, the next day, the happiness of seeing the husband of 
Augustina. The Counsellor of Justice was a man over fifly, 
very fine, very pohte, nice, but sickly, feeble and meagre in his 
appearance^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^J brave sir," said Augustina once m 
passing me. '^ You look very proud near my dog of a husband, 
and think to humble my taste a little, but I assure you, on my 
honor, he is, after all, a very good sort of person. " , 

The tone of the house did not please me, and nothing but the 
urgency of Augustina that I would be at aU her parties, as 
H^uch as my business would allow mei, could have moved me to 
go there. She did not please me; and yet I found her so 
miable, her lively manner, her grace, her wit, drew me there 
again, often when old recollections, and a comparison of the pre- 
sent with the past, would have held me back. I even felt she 
might be dangerous to me, in spite of her levity and her fashion- 
able airs. 

. "But are you indeed happy, my gracious lady ?" said I to 
her, one evening, when I at last sat alc»)e with her in her box 
at the opera. 

" What do you call happy ?" replied she. 

I took her hand, pressed it affectionately, and said, " I call 
that happiness which you once gave my heart. Are you happy ?'' 

" Do you doubt it, Mr. President ?" 

" Then I am happy, if you speak truly." 

"Speak truly? So, my littld President, are you still the 
same old enthusiast ? It befits you very welL But do not forget 
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lliat an opera box is not a confessional To teU jou vhat you 
i^ant to hear, we mnst be by ooraelves. Visit me to-morroW 
morning, at breakfast.*' 

I pressed her hand in gratitude. After the opera, we went 
together to the house of a friend of Augnstina, a lady of the 
court, to join a supper party. 

The next morning I was at her house at eight o'clock. The 
gracious lady was still asleep. At ten £ was admitted. She 
was in a morning dress, but only the more lovely for that. Now 
came the confession, as she called' it. I learned that when one 
has passed the sentimental season of girlhood, she must seek 
her happiness in soHd things. She was very w^ confuted with 
her husband, because he was reasonable enough to leave her un- 
disturbed to her own ^>ccupations. The old-fashioned ideas 
which we have in our childish years, vanish when our under- 
standing comes. To be sure, she could not deny that she had 
not by any means loved her husband as she had loved me ; and 
she added, wtth a roguish smile, '' old love does not rust. 
I like you still very well, but believe me, I had rather have you 
for a lover than a husband." 

I had much to say in contradiction to this, but she answered 
it all with laughter. Meantime her woman came and announced 
that breakfast was ready. She took my arm, and we went into 
the well-known garden. 

Ah, the dear garden, I no longer recognized it. 'Rte old 
flower-beds were gone * instead of them there were dumpis of . 
foreign shrubs and trees arranged a^r the so-called English 
taste, between green grass plats, single paths wound about 
them. The vine-bower was changed into a close Chinese temple, 
shaded by the two acacias. We entered it. It was the pret* 
tiest boudoir in the world. Instead of the green wooden bench, 
a well-stuffed mahogany sofa offered us a seat before a japan 
table, oh which was placed coflee, chocolate, and sweetmeats. 

" Oh, the beautiful holy vine bower, our church, our altar, 
our childish blessedness, oh, where is it all?" sighed I, and gave 
a glance to Augustina, filled with sad reproach. 

"Does happiness, then, depend upon the vine bower?" said 
she, smiling. ^' I suppose for the same reascMi, I am not half so 
dear to you as I was ten years ago, because I no Icmger wear 
the same dress." 
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*' But, AugQBtma — ^yes, Imuat call you bo once more, and this 
place giyea me the right — ^have not certain memorials of those 
divine moments always remained with yon ? For example, see 
here your gold ring, which ten years ranee you placed upon my 
finger. I have constantly worn it since as a holy treasure." 

*' And I, to honor you, also, at least at breakfast to^ay, have 
the well-known pewter ring," said Augustina, and she held her 
hand before my fiuse. " You see it has turned black, and yet I 
{dace it in my jewel case, a jewel among jewds." 

As I looked at the ring, a bitter feeling cameovfflr me. I took 
her beaulafu] hand, which the ring made more beautiful, and im- 
pressed upon it a kiss of gratitude. Augustina withdrew her 
hand and said : 

** Qustavus, you are still the same impaticDt oithusiast; it is 
not well for you to be near me. With you I might, pofaaps, 
have been happier." 

After we had breakfasted, we left the Qunese temple, while 
she held up her finger with a threatening air and said : 

'* Ah, Mr. Pt^dent, it is not well to ccmfoss to you." 

She then resumed her usual spcnrtive mannw of conversing, 
and ramnded me of ttie hoar ifhetk I sboold mei^ har at a baJl 
in the evening. 



TtioQghl remained fourteen days koger in tfie city, I had no 
terlliar opportunity to see Augustina akne, perii^m beeanae I 
av<»ded any. Notwithstanding^ from the moment I 1^ tiie 
duneee temple^ I foh tiie last spaik of love extinguiBhed in my 
breast I could not oonoeal ttom myadf tiiat tiiere mi^t be 
danger In our meeting in tins way. Hie time of my departure 
came. Ob^bow diflornittiiepartB^finian tiiatoftenyearsago! 
We separated with drama and tnunpeta at a lidotto, whidi I 
left early becauae I waa to aet oat on my jooraey tiie next day. 
We had waltasd with eadi otiier, and said many prrtty things, 
^le accompanied me to tiie door, and eaDed aftar me an adieu 
«iea oMt. while she waa reaehii^ her hand to anottHT partnor in 
ttedaaoft. 

IwwgMiiA keait tofiyftwa tte waariaoma boBOa of tke 
great wtvUL and babag again to mfaoiC Imoaadai my ease 
orer wbai was tt> be my fatore Kfe^ aa I trvfahd ttnM^ fieUa 
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and forests, through cities and villages. I mused upon the 
future — ^the past with Augustina had been painful to me. Oh, 
how had time changed everything I My journey — I was four 
days in reaching my home — was somewhat tedious, for it was 
without any adventure. The last day I met with one of a very 
pleasing kind. 

My servant stopped in the morning, in a village, before an 
inn, to feed his horses. I went into the house, and heard the 
sound of quarreling. The host and a half-drunken hired coach- 
man, whose carriage was before the door, were disputing. A 
young, well-dressed lady, in a riding habit, sat weeping on a 
seat near the table. The difficulty had arisen because the driver 
would not carry the lady to the place where she maintained he 
had agreed to take her, but insisted upon going to a little town 
away from the principal road, where he had other business. He 
declared that he had, in the first bargain, agreed to carry her to 
this place. The host had taken the part of the young, timid 
beauty. On hearing she was the daughter of the minister of a 
village an hour's ride from my home, and but little out of my 
way there, I soon set the matter right. The lady, after some 
hesitation, (I told her where I was going and who I was,) yielded 
to my request, and became my companion. 

On the way there was much conversation. She had a sweet 
soft voice, the purest, most angelic innocence in all her looks. 
In my whole life no ideal pictured beauty had I ever seen with 
such loving, kind, and trusting eyes. I learnt she was called 
Adela. Her brother, two weeks before, had carried her to a 
small town where she had been visiting at the Burgomaster's, 
her faliier's brother. A misunderstanding had doubtless arisen 
in giving the directions to the stage-coachman, to which I was 
indebted for a very pleasant day. Adela with all her good 
humor appeared to have much natural wit. She was, however, 
rather too timid. When I reached her father's village, and I 
gave her to him, a stout, active old man, with what ecstacy did 
she throw her arms about his neck. I almost wished myself her 
father. Then appeared for the first time her natural and true 
manner. I was not able to stay long, notwithstanding the wor- 
thy pastor besought me to do so. I promised, however, to re- 
new my visit; which, however, I did not very soon. I forgot, 
it between business and amusement. 
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At a ball, about half a year after, I saw among the dancen 
another lady — for in the thirty-first year of an unmarried man, 
ladies become of the greatest importance, one trembles more 
and more at the number of years — I saw, as I remarked, a dan- 
cer that might be called incontestably the queen of all the beau- 
ties present. The young men fluttered like butterflies about 
her. It warmed my heart, if the eyes of the pretty Sylphide 
sometimes turned toward me ; and to my astonishment that hap- 
pened oflen. But at last it seemed to me as if I had seen this 
lovely figure in some company before, perhaps in the city, at 
Augustina's. I asked my neighbor who she was. Heavens ! 
it was Adela I very different, certainly, in her ball dress from 
herself in her riding veil. As she went to rest after the last 
dance, I, a butterfly of thirty-one, approached the young lady, 
and she was so kind as to recognize her traveling companion. 
We danced. I'inquired after the health of her father, regretted 
that busmess had prevented me from visiting him--an exaggera- 
ti(m, perhaps, but before such an angel one must wash himself 
clean. I promised myself soon the pleasure of a visit, with a 
pleasant freedom. She assured me a visit from me would give 
her father great pleasure. 

The ball caused a great revolution in me. The President of 
the criminal Court became again a poet I could not sleep for 
the whole night long; I saw nothing but celestial glanoes, 
dancing seraphim, and Adela floating between them. I won- 
dered that so lovely, so amiable, so bewitching a maiden had 
not yet found a husband. Her father, they say, is as worthy 
as she is beautiful : but, alas, he has not much wealth ! Oh, the 
foob ! After a few days I went to visit the minister— -repeated 
the visit from week to week. Soon I was considered as a frigid 
of the family ; Adela would even reproach me if I staid away 
beyond the usual day, and once the tears came into her eyes 
when I pretended that she would prefer I should not come so 
often. We quarreled sometimes for the sake of making up 
again, and once in the course of the reconciliation I gave her a 
kiss, which did not renew the quarrel. She was silent and her 
cheeks gloWed with the deepest red. In short I loved and was 
beloved. The worthy father shrugged his shoulders and said : 
" You have no treasure with her but love, virtue, and economy ; 
but he who knows how to value these, has more than a ton of gold." 



ITith Ute fiiBt flowers of spring, I wove thebrUhd wreath fyt 
my Adela. Her father himself blessed onr union before the 
altar of his village church. And now by the side of my noble 
little wife, I was the happiest of the happy. 

In time we saw ourselves surrounded by blooming children—* 
angels of love— who united us more tenderly to each other. 
Adela became more and more lovely every day; a young 
mother is certainly more lovely than the most beautiful girL 
The pure soul of Adela elevated my own ideas to a point they 
had never reached before. Man is never entirely happy, until 
he has the courage to be virtuous. Before my marriage, I had 
only thought of saving and amassing wealth ; but when some 
years of wedded tife had passed, Adela^s excellent managemei^ 
had made me feel that if I were to lose all I was worth, I could' 
never be unhappy while Adela and my children were left to me;. 

I now found that my departed father was enth'ely right in 
what he said when dissuading me from my pursuit of Aiiguflk 
tina, in regard to the relative age of a husband and wife. For, 
when I had reached my fortieth year, and Adela her thirtieth^: 
and we had children of six and eight years old, frolicking about 
us, Adela was still a handsome woman, who might have made 
conquesta Augustina, on the contrary, had arrived at s 
matronly age. 

I seldom heard from the latter. We ourselves never wrote 
to each other. I heard sometimes from strangers, Hat she watii* 
somewhat faded, but that she was surrounded by a cotme ef • 
young men, particularly poets and artists, to whom her open 
table was very agreeable. Then I learned that her husband 
was dead, and the poets who formed her court, were midd}»>) 
aged enthusiasts, and mystics, protestant catholics, and that 
Augustina herself was much given to romancing, and some of 
her poetical effusions had graced the last Almanac of the Muses. 
At the same time tn which I received a new order from the 
Minister to visit the court, I also had a letter from Augustina, 
consulting me on a lawsuit in which she had become involved 
with some of the relatives of her late husband, and requeetii^ 
my advice and presence in the affair. I was glad that my ap-- 
proaching visit to the city gave me an opportunity to comply 
with her request 

I was forty, Augnstina the same. She could not be so dan* 
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gerons to me as she was ten jean before. This time I went 
the second day after my arrival in the city, without any heart- 
beatingy to her house. I had s^it before to know what time 
she would receive me, becftuse I had been told she was seldom 
alone, being generaQy surrounded by fashionable poets, listening 
to or reading romantic jingle, talking religious mysticism, or at the 
card table with ancient ladies and gentl^nen— for play had be* 
come her pasmon. Her former friends, male and female, whcun 
I had seen about ten years before, had fallen off from her, for 
they were no longer sufficient for her. She was known through- 
oat the city for her venomous tongue, was at enmity with every- 
body, and if one wished to know the city news, Madame Yon 
Winter was the person to visit This I had heard from two of 
the former friends of Augustina, whom ten years before I used 
to meet at her house. Hum— -thought I — ^but these good friends 
are also ten years older, and perhaps have themselves some dis- 
podtion to slander, or, as they call it in the city, scandal. 

It was a summer evening, and as I entered Augustina^s house, 
the servant told me her lady was with company in the garden. 
I went ; — ah I the well-known garden of my childhood 1 For 
the sake of affording the subject for a littie joke with Augus- 
tina, I wore her gold ring which she had, twenty years befcnre, 
given me in exchange for the pewter one. Now the garden and 
flie ring, the Chinese temple before me, I could not remain 
ffitirely unmoved. " Is your lady alone ?" I said to the servant 
on the way. 

" No, she has company, only a few persons." 

I entered the temple. There sat at two tables, two parties, 
engaged so deeply in playing cards, that they har^y saw me. 
I recognized Augustina. Oh ! all powerful Time I how changed ! 
No, there was no danger now. I reflected with delight on my 
Adela. 

Augustina was so engrossed in play, that she only saluted 
me, and begged mc to excuse her a moment, until she could 
finish the game. When this was over, she arose, overpowered 
me with civil speeches and questions, ordered refreshments for 
me and offered me cards. I declined this, as I did not under- 
stand the game. 

" In heaven's name,'' sud she, " then how do you kill time, 
if you do not play cards? it seems unaccountable in a man of 
your spirit" 
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She reiiiixned her play ; the game Was faro. The banker had 
great luck ; all the money of the players aoon lay before him. 
Erery passion here shone out in thie baming cheeks, the piercing 
eyes^ the compressed lips. The banker was radiant with plea- 
sure. 

« I have stripped you all quickly," said he. " We were speak- 
ing just now, of my very costly diamond," and he displayed a 
ring on his finger. << I will stake it in a lottery against all the 
rings in the company." 

Eagerly and with longing eyes they all viewed the diamond. 
They accepted the proposal. Madam Von Winter said : 

" Bings trouble me at cards ; I have none on." But she 
looked at me, " apropos, my friend, you are very kind, and will 
lend yours for the moment." 

Surprised at the request, I drew off Augustina's ring, and 
reached it to her. " You see, my lady, it is yours ; you may 
remember it." 

She looked hastily at it it, and saying, " So much the better," 
threw it into the pool with the rest, and fixed her eyes upon the 
diamond. But the rings were all lost. The banker won. Even 
the holy ring of our first love was gone, and on the very spot 
where in tears I had received it. Oh, aD powerful Time, how 
dost thou overturn everything I 

We went to supper. -The guests were in good humor; 
Augustina forced herself to appear gay, which gave to her fea- 
tures a disagreeable contortion. The wine was applied to, to 
raise the tone of conversation ; it became more gay, but not 
more wise. The news of the city was discussed ; their acquaint- 
ances and the secret histories of them passed in review. The 
conversation did not lack wit so much as charity, and to my 
great grief, Augustina was the most full in wicked remarks. 
She did not hesitate, sometimes, to bear hard upon her own 
guests. Ah, could I have thought the adored, angelic being of 
fourteen would have reached this point? I felt weary and dis- 
gusted ; and when, after supper, the cards were resumed, I took 
my leave. 

It distressed me to find myself in the city, or rather to have 
seen Augustina so changed. I visited her once or twice in re- 
ference to the progress of her lawsuit, but I did not find her 
more agreeable than at first. In spite of the wrinkles in her 
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faoe, Ae was not wiBiiig to be thought okL She tnAfWfflM, 
conge. I acted as if I did not p^xseiye it She bow md thai 
appeared williag to talk aentiineQtallj of our former tender ra- 
l^on to eaeho^ier, but.it was disgusting to me. Whenlo&ee 
let fall a word of her being forty years old, she looked at me 
with astonishment.. 

«I belies yom are dreaming, Mr. President," said die, 
<< your memory fiiils before its time. When we were first ac- 
qnainted, you were ten and I five years old. I was still plajii^ 
with my dolls, I remember it perfectly. A girl of ten years 
thinks no long^ of her dolls, but on more serious matters. 
Therefore I am now five and thirty ; and, between ourselves, it 
is not impossible that I should marry again. A very ezoeUent 
man, one of our first poets, has been loag seddng fer my hand. 
All the poems to the Madonna, to the saints — aU 1^ holy 
legoods, breathe the sweet fire of pure affection for me." 

I gave my good wishes to the success of " the sweet fire of 
pure affection," and was glad to leave the neighborhood of the 
court, and return again to my Adela and her clnldren. 

One does not realize he is old until he sees the ravages of 
time in the well-known faces of his youthful friends. I returned 
from the city older than I went there. But as I embraced 
again my true and faithful Adela, and my children clamoring 
about me, I unpacked first this thing and then that, which I had 
brought as presents from the city ; then I grew young again. 

*^ In the course of time, many go befiDre us into the better and 
enduring, and higher world of spirits, and our hearts bleed for 
them. But even these separations make Ufe and the world more 
important to us; they join the Here and There more firmly in 
our minds, and carry something more spiritual, more exalted, 
in our thoughts, wishes and actions. The child is well pleased 
with a flower, a colored stone, a narrow play-ground, and grieves 
himself little about the pursuits of grownmp men. The young 
man and the young maid«[i press out into the broad world and 
the free air. The nursery becomes too narrow for them. They 
would have something more, they win, they lose, they.strive^ 
they never are satisfied. They would gain all the good of the 
earth ; at last even this is not enough. With years, life grows 
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broader, aad our views of life. To the ehild, the flower and tbe 
colored stone becoQie too little; to the man and woman the eo* 
joyment of all honor, all wealth, indifferent ; the earth has too 
little for the spirit — ^it stretchea out its arms into the umyerse^- 
it demands and it reeeiyes eternity.'^ 

These were the words which the respected &ther of Adela 
said to us, on his death-bed. ' We wept, as we stood over the 
departed, but we loved him with a still more earnest, holy love, 
which sanctified ourselves. Adela and I lived a hig^r life, 
since there was no barrier betwe^a us and eternity, and we had 
som^ihing to love there as here. 

The purest of all joys comes to us from our children. I ao^ 
companied my eldest son to the University ; and it was the most 
agreeable surprise to Adela and myself, when I received, on my 
fiftieth birth-day, the royal appointment to the easy and honorr 
able office which I now hold. This office made it necessary for 
me to live in the city ; and from there to the Universily, where 
my son was pursuing his studies, was only a moderate day's ride. 
We were together as often as we wished, 

Adela, indeed, left with regret her native city; but of the 
court residence she had heard often, and it had a charm for her 
maternal heart, in its pro2dmity to her first-bom son. She was 
in her fortieth year — no longer the ideal beauty which I thought 
her, when, at our first meeting, *I saw her beside me in the car- 
riage ; but her features had acquired more exalted charms, h^ 
form had added dignity to grace. The heart of Adela had tqt 
tained its youth. I loved her with the first love. Her lovely 
face, distorted by no passion in her youth, needed no &lse color- 
ing to make it charming. 

She knew my early relations i^^dth Augustina, and when we 
came to the city, she was very curious to become acquainted 
with my first love. 



Three or four months passed away before I visited Madam 
Von Winter, for I felt little indmation to do sa We were told 
die no longer received company, that she lived extremely retired, 
and had become in her later years as avaricious as she had he^ 
fore been extravagant. This change of feeling might be con- 
aidered- as a consequence of her passion for gaming, to which 
she gave herself up, when she was no longer young enough for 
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gallantry. She was most frequently fou&d at maas, for, some 
years before, excited by the romantic poets of the fashionable 
school, she had thrown herself into, the bosom of the only true 
church, and had become a catholic. 

When I visited her now for the first lime, I was conductefl 
again into the garden. As I passed through the house, I had 
seen pictures of the saints hanging on the dusty walls. The 
garden was like a wilderness, and thorns grew where Augustina 
and I once enjoyed the marriage feast. The acacias had been 
cut down, out of economy, to make firewood. The Chinese 
temple had lost all its outward ornaments, and was covered with 
honest Dutch tiles ; little pointed gothic windows of colored 
glass, like the church windows of the times of romance, and a 
cross on the top of the roof, made the little house resemble a 
chapel. 

And so it was. As I entered, I saw an altar, a crucifix, and 
an eternal lamp. Madame Winter, fifty years old, clad in a very 
rimple matronly dress, just risen from her devotions, came to 
meet me, her rosary in her hand, and the murmur of prayer on 
her lips. 

I stood still before her. She knew me and seemed pleased. 
I could not conquer my feelings, but without moving I took her 
hand, and with moistened eyes pointed to the chapel. " Ah, 
Augustina," cried I, " when the light vine-bower stood here, 
when we in happy childhood exchanged our pewter rings — 
when, ten years after, lover and beloved, we gave and received 
the first kiss of our innocent love, and vowed before heaven — ^'' 

" I beseech you think no more of such vain children's play," 
interrupted she. 

'^ Ah, Augustina, it was not well to change the simple vine- 
bower into the splendid boudoir ; still worse that I should see 
the golden ring of love thrown away at the faro-table ; and now 
a chapel 1" 

" Sir," said Madam Winter, " we are cured at last of -the 
intoxication of the world and its vain pleasures. You wound 
my heart by such recollections. If your salvation is dear to you, 
follow my example, learn to forsake a false world, and call upon 
the saints in heaven for t^eir intercession." 

" When I returned home, I ssdd to Adela : " No, dearest, we 
will not go to see her. I no longer knoVher." 



THE SLANDEBEB. 



" The ignoble mind 
Loves ever to assail with secret blow, 
The loftier, purer beings of their kind." 

There is a monitor within every human breast, that teaches 
our jast relation to each other. Though it be drowned at times 
by tiie governing propensity to calumniate and vilify, it never- 
theless had its being there, and in the sober and reflective 
moments asserts its moral, and cahns the ra^ng, riotous pas- 
sions within. Man's inhumanity to man, is perhaps the most 
mysterious element of our natural perverseness. Being all alike 
prone to deviate from the right even when zealously aiming at 
moral rectitude, it is strange, surpassingly strange, that we are 
often most deficient in the most essential trait of character-— 
Oharity ; but such is the fact 

When we say that our ovm experimental knowledge of the 
weakness of our nature and its liability to error when best 
guarded, should teach us to deal charitably with our less for- 
tunate fellows, the sentiment will find a ready response in every 
rational mind. But how sadly, deplorably deficient in all the 
nobler impulses of our nature, must they be, who, prompted by 
malice, or gored by envy, stab at the fair name of the innocent, 
and delight in poring over the mangled reputations of those 
whose only crime is that they have been marked as victims by 
the scandals of the community. How lamentably at variance 
with all that should characterise weak, sinful, fallen man. How 
boldly, unblushingly confronting all the heavenly precepts given. 
us to redeem our fatal apostacy ! How insolentiy defying aQ 
motives of right ; how grossly perverting a nature steeped in 
em and perverseness innce it had a being 1 But, strange as it 
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may seem, there's not a community can boast of exemption from 
the slanderer. 

If there is one crime in the catalogue of human crimes that is 
wholly without excuse, it is slander. The impetuosity of youth 
and the ravages of years, alike refuse to plead in extenuation of 
this blistering stain upon the human character. Even the de- 
liberate murderer has a plausible motive ; the thief is lured by 
the hope of ill-gotten gain, and almost every species of human 
depravity as manifested in tinldtid' actioiis to our fellows, offer 
its reward ; but the slanderer^ jinbidden by necessity, and un- 
requited save by the keen remorse of a guilty conscience, rushes 
blindly, madly along m the work of human degradation. There 
is no character pure enough, there is none degraded enough, to 
escape the withered blast of slander. There are no virtues can 
elevate the innocent above its pestilentidl breath; there are 
no vices yet lean^ed that can sink their votaries beneath its gro- 
veling wanderings — ^but all, all from the extremes of virtue to 
the extremes of vibe, are embraced in its thea'^re of operations, 

" Evil for evil," is a ready dictate of our perverted nature. It 
seems to be an inherent principle implanted within us, that grows 
with 6ur growth, and ripens with our years, unless subdued by 
the iiikfiuence c^ a proper education. It accords with the impulse 
of our untutored passions, and pleads its right to supremai^, 
witJi a boldness and perseverance that but too often prevail. 
But the human breast in which rankles the elements of i^ander, 
and from wbtbh its polluted and polluting breath emits, is a 
stranger even to that poor charity that withholds evil until in- 
juries call to be avenged. It glories not unlesis glutted with the 
anguish of its victims, or crimsoned by the blood of the reputa- 
tScms it has plunged into unmerited obloquy and shame. 



■^•»i 



: Air injury i&i the most severely £dt, when.it is received from 
a person we love. The dagger of Brut»s gave the deepest 
wound to the feelings and to the heart of Gsesar. The sight of 
Brutus unnerved the arm of the Emperor; and "thou, too, 
Brutoy" were the last weirds that faltered on his tc^gue. 



THE BIBD MfeSSENGEBB. 



The following lines were 6ugg!98ted by a traditiQu of the Seneca Indians, 
who are said to have had a practice .of .l^ioging birds to the grave of their dear 
departed friends, and kissing tbein. many times,, release them to flyaway, 
believing that they will not stop till they come to the spirit-home of tb<^ 
lored and lost. 

L 

One fondly loved and dearly cherished, 

Death has removed ; she early perished 
And passed into the sky of spirit life,— 

There, fkr from sight of outward vision, 

She dwells in light, on fields elysian, 
Beyond the touch of painMibov^ all strife. 

n. 



So pure her bliss, so sweet her Joy, 

Betum to this dull world's annoy, 
Would fill her free and happy soul with pain ; 

Stay, angel one, in holy heaven !— 

When life is done, it may be gi^n 
To us to rise and dwell, with thee agaia. 

ni. 

We will not call thy spirit back, 

But pray that all may choose the track 
That thou in humble meekness ever trod, 

That rises still, through faith and love. 

Above all ill--a]l sin above — 
And leadeth homeward to our Father, Qod. 

IV. 

Yet will we send love-fh^ighted l»rdfl 

With thoughts unpenned, nor shaped to words ; 
Dear birds, half smothered with affection's kisses ; 

And bid them fly, on tireless wing. 

Far up the sky, and sweetly sing, 
As unto her they bear our love's caresses. 
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V. 



'They shall not rest, nor fi>ld the wing, 
Till to that blest, dear one, they sing, 

In the " Great Spirit's," home of endless life ; 
And to her bear the love we keep 
For all who dare the untried deep 

Of that eternal state with spirU-^niptery rife. 

Then may we soon follow their way, 
And in the noon of God-lit day 

Forever find a sweet and bird-like rest ; 
Each power awake, each sin-pnlse still. 
Forever take the glad soul's fill 

Of joy unearthly with the ever blest 



"••► 



TO AUGUSTA. 



Mt gentle fHend, I love thee well, 
Far more than idle words can tell ; 
And I will love thee oyer, too, 
With feelings that are deep and true. 

'Tis true, I have not known thee long, 
Yet cords of love have bound me strong— 
'Tis sweet to love one's dearest Mend, 
And feel 'twill last till life shaU end. 

And if thy ftiendship, too, shi^ last. 
Though time and years roll slowly past ; 
One simple boon I'll ask of thee — 
That thou wilt sometimes thhak of me. 



WiAMANser. 



PUBLIC LIBRA RYj 

TtOCN FOUNDATION* 



CHILDHOOD. 



TvBK not yet thy ttepf away— 
Thou art leaTing joy behind thee 

In the fields with flowret« play — 
Is there not a spell td bind thee 1 

From the ocean of the pasti 

What dost thon, oh, childhood, bring? 
There is something r jund thee cast. 

Like the shielding of a wing. 



Yet metfainks I see thee glancing 

With a wearied lookaside, 
Wonld'st thou with the breeze be dancing, 

Where the murmuring brooklets hide ? 
Or perchance that thou art dreaming 

Of the treasured fairy lore, 
Do such tiles of wondrous seeming 

Haunt thy little spirit o'er? 

Well, thou hast a child-like vision. 

Go, and sport thee with the flowers ; 
Beautiful as dreams Elysian, 

Glide away the morning hours ! 
And yet listen ! Oh ! how brightly 

Beam the skies above thee now, 
And a glory sitteth lightly. 

Throned on hill and mountain brow ! 

Seemeth not the earth to greet thee 

With a soft and winning smile 1 
And the nodding buds to meet thee, 

Laughing, as they bend the while 1 
Dost thou ever dream thitt sadly 

Thou wilt hail the summer breeze 1 
And the little birds that gladly 

Strike their harps among the trecs.7 
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List ! the lesson brief I read thee i 

Thou wilt learn in after years, 
From a page, young pilgrim, heed thee, 

Dim, and warm with dropping tears! 
Thou wilt leave thy simny childhood 

For a stern and fearful strife ; 
And thy sport beside the wild- wood 

For the toilsome ranks of life. 



Thou wilt see the high, the truthful. 

Fall like leaves before the blast, 
And the meek, the brave, the )'Outhful, 

Fainting, flit like shadows past ! 
Hopes, afifections thou wilt cherish, 

But, departing one bj one, 
Beautiful and bright they perish, 

Sinking as the setting sun ! 



Faint thou not in bitter weepin? 

Though the path may weary be, 
Angels on the way are sleeping 
Waiting to awake for thee ! 
There's a torch thou bearest, burning 

Dimly here in misty night, 
Guard it with a ceaseless yearning, 
Holy, heavenly is its light ! 

Dost thou ask a star all beaming, 

That shall never fade away, 
O'er the lonely pathway streaming, 

Iieading thee to endless day 1 
Bring again the Bible near me, 

Lo ! a voice from every page — 
*' Weary wanderer ! wilt thou hear me 1 

I will guide from youth to age !" 

Oh ! how have the broken-hearted 

Taken hope from words like these ! 
Journeyed on, and then departed, 

Where no sighing haunts the breeze ! 
Early heed the call, young pilgrim. 

For to thee by Him *twas given, 
Who hath likened little children 

Unto those who cUvell in heaven ! 



THE STOKY OF A MOTHEE. 



TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF H. C. ANDERSEN. 



A MOTHER sat beside her child, sad and overcome with care, 
lest it should die, for it was so pale and its little eyes were closed, 
it drew as heavy and at times as deep a breath as if it were sigh- 
ing its little hfe away, and the mother looked yet more sorrow- 
fully upon her child. A knock was heard at the door, and a 
poor old man came in, who seemed to be covered all over with 
a great horse-cloth, to keep him warm, and indeed he had great 
need of it, for it was then cold winter. Outside, everythiug was 
covered with ice and snow, and the wind blew so sharply in his 
face that it made him shiver with cold. And while the old man 
shivered, and the little child slept for a moment, the mother 
went and placed some beer in a small pan on the hearth to warm 
for the old man. He sat and rocked himself, and the mother 
seated herself on a stool near him and looked upon the sick 
child. She took its tiny hands in hers, and still it drew its 
breath as deeply and as heavily as before. 

" Do you not think," she said " that he will be left to me, and 
that the blessed God will not take him from me ?" Then the old 
man — 'twas Death ! — nodded so evasively that it might just as 
well mean yes as no, and the mother cast down her eyes, and 
tears rolled down her cheeks. 

For tliree long days and longer nights she had no rest, and 
her head was so heavy that now she slept, but it was only for a 
moment, and she started up and shook with the cold. " What 
was that ?" she cried, as she looked around on every side, but 
no one answered, for the old man was gone, and her child was 
nowhere to be seen, and yonder in the corner creaked and 
groaned the old clock — the heavy leaden weight ran down to 
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the floor with a bang — and the clock stood still — and the poor 
mother rushed out of the house and called on her child. 

In the midst of the snow sat a woman in long black robesr — 
and sho said to the bereaved mother : ^* Death has been with 
you — ^in your chamber — ^I saw him, but just now, come out with 
your child — ^he was in great haste, and walked swifter than the 
wind. He never brings back what he takes away." 

" Tell me ! oh, tell me only which way he went, and I will 
find him," said the mother. 

'^ I know the way," said the woman in the black garments, 
^* but before I tell you, you must sing me all the songs that you 
have sung for your child — I love those songs — ^I have listened 
to them before — ^I am the Night, and have seen your tears aa 
you sung for your sick child." 

" I will sing them all — ^all !" said the mother, " but do not 
detain me now, I must go and find my child." 

Then the Night sat down silent and quiet, and the mother 
wrung her hands, sung and wept, and there were many songs 
but still more tears. 

. Then said the Night : " Turn to the right among the dusky 
pines, I saw Death go in there with your little child." 

Deep and far into the dark pine wood did the mother work 
her way, and she knew not what direction she should take, but 
she saw a Thorn-bush which had neither leaves nor floivers upon 
it, for it was cold winter and icicles hung from the twigs. 

" Have you seen Death pass by with my little child ?" asked 
the mother. 

" Yes," said the Thorn-bush, " but I will not tell you which 
way he went until you first warm me in your bosom, for I freeze 
here to death, I shall soon be clear ice." 

Then the mother clasped the Thorn-bush to her bosom, and 
so closely that it became altogether thawed, and the thorns 
penetrated into her flesh, and her blood flowed in great drops. 
But the Thorn-bush shot out fresh green leaves, and blossomed 
in the cold wintry night ; so warm is the heart of an afllicted 
mother. 

And now the Thorn-bush told her the way, and she next 
came to a great 8ea', on which neither ship nor boat was to be 
found. The Sea was not frozen hard enough to bear her over, 
nor yet was it shallow enough for her to wade through it, so 
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0he raid lienelf down to drink it up, but that was indeed impoS' 
sible, yet the sorrowing mother thought that perhaps a miracle 
might be wrought in her favor. 

*^ No ! that will never do," said the Sea, <' let us two ratiier 
be of one mind — ^I love to gather pearls, and tbine eyes are the 
most precious pearls I have seen. If thou wilt weep them out 
into my bosom, I will bear thee over to the great conservatcry, 
where Death dwells. All these that thou seest are his trees and 
flowers, each of them corresponds with the life of a human 
b^ng." 

'* Oh 1 what would I not give to find my child," said the weep- 
ing mother, and she wept still more, until at last her eyes fM 
out upon the sea-shore, and became two costly pearls. 

Then the Sea lifted her up so softly, just as if she were on a 
oonch, and in a moment she found herself on the wished-for 
shore. There was a house, wonderful in size and structure, so 
that one could not tell whether it was a great mountain with 
woods and caves, or was divided into numberless apartments, 
but the mother could not see it, she had wept away her eyes. 

'' Where shall I find Death ?" she cried, *^ he has carried away 
my titUe child." 

*' He has not yet arrived," answered an old ^rey-headed 
woman, who lived in Death's conservatory, and tended his 
plants : ** How have you found out this place, and who has 
helped you ?" 

** The blessed God helped me," replied the mother: " He is 
merciful, and you I am sure will be so too. Where shall I find 
my child ?" 

'* I know not," said the old woman, '^ for you cannot see it, 
and many trees and flowers have withered this night. Death 
will soon be here to root them up. You must know that every 
one has his tree or flower of life arranged as in nature, they 
appear like other plants, but with this difierence, they have 
hearts beating within them — children's hearts beat also — judge 
by that and perhaps you might recognize the heart's beating of 
your own child. But what will you give me, if I help you ?" 

** I have nothing to give," said the sorrowing mother, " but I 
will go for you to the end of the world, if you desira it. 

<' I have nothing there to look aftovy" replied the old woman, 
^ ]#ut y€Mi can give me your long black tresses^ you know wdl 
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tibey are Very beaatiful, they please me, and you can have m1^ 
li^hite hair inatead." 

" Do you require nothing more ?" said the mother. " I \nU 
give you that with joy," and she gave the old woman her beau- 
tiful black hair, and received her.snow-white locks in place of it. 
She jbhen entered the great conservatory of Death, where trees 
and flowers grew so wonderfully together. There stood beau- 
tiful Hyacinths under glass bells, and great Easter Eoses as 
strong as trees, and there were large aquatic plants, some quite 
green, others half dead and withering, and water snakes lay upon 
them, and black beetles crawled up their stalks. Here were 
also splendid palm trees, oaks, and plane trees, and there, too, 
was sage, and blooming thyme, and every tree and every floww 
had its name, they were each of them a man^s life, some of whom 
lived in China, others in Greenland, and in every part of the 
world. There were besides great floWers in very small pots, so 
<dose and pressed together that many of them burst their pots 
for want of room. There were also small weak flowers growing 
in rich ground, kept up and sheltered with soft mosses, and the 
afflicted mother bowed herself dowii over the smallest plants 
she could find, and she heard a human heart beat in each, but 
out of millions she recognized that of her child. 

" There it is," she cried at length, and she stretched out her 
hand over a small crocus blossom which hung its head quite 
faintly. 

" Do not touch that flower," said the old woman, " but place 
yoxu^elf here, and when Death comes — I expect him every 
moment— do not let him pull it up, but threaten him that if he 
does you will tear up every other plant there. He will be obliged 
to give way, for he must answer for each plant and flow^er to 
the blessed God ; not one must be taken up before he gives him 
leave." Then all at once a wild sigh was heard through the hall, 
and the blind mother knew that it was Death. 

" How have you found your way hither ?" said he : " How 
have you reached this sooner than myself?" 

" I am a mother," was her answer. 

And Death stretched out his gaunt and fleshless hand to- 
wards the little flower, but she held her's closely over it, so close 
yet so full of anxious carefulness, that she touched not a leaf. 
Then Death breathed on her hands, and slie felt his bi^ath 
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colder tkim the eoldest ice-wind, and her hands tank down 
powerless. 

" You can do nothing against me," said Death. 

" But the blessed God can," said the mother. 

" I only do what He wills," replied Death, " I am his gardener. 
I pull up His trees and flowers, and plant them in the great gar- 
den of Paradise in the unknown land. How they pass their 
time there and what kind of a place it is I dare not tell." 

" Give me back my child," said the mother, who, while she 
wept and entreated, seized fast hold of two beautiful flowers, 
and cried : 

"I will tear up all thy flowers, for I am in despair." 

" Do not touch them," said Death. " You say that you are 
unhappy, and would you make another mother as miserable as 
yourself?" 

" Another mother !" said she, and she let go both flowers. 

" There are your eyes," said Death. " I took them from the 
Sea, they shone so bright and beautiful, but I did not know 
they were yours — they are still more bright and far clearer than 
they were before — ^look down there into that deep brook, and I 
will tell you the names of the two flowers which you would have 
torn up, and you will see theirwhole future — their human life in 
its waters — ^you will then see what you would have destroyed." 

She looked into the brook, and it was delightful to behold 
how one was a blessing to the world, diff'using joy and happi- 
ness around, but she saw the life of the other, one of care, want, 
sorrow, and misery. 

" Both ^re the will of God," said Death. 

" Which of them is the flower of the happy one, and which the 
unhappy ?" asked the mother. 

" That I may not tell you," answered Deaths " but this much 
you shall know from me, one of them is your own child whose 
future you behold." 

Then the mother cried aloud with terror, " which of them is 
my child — ^tell me, oh ! tell me, free the innocent, free my child 
from misery, and take it away into God's kingdom — ^forget my 
tears — ^forget my weeping, and all that I have done." 

" I do not understand you," replied Death, " will you have 
your child back, or shall I take it to that place you know noth- 
ing of?" 
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Then the mother wrung her hands, fed on her knees, mnd 
prayed to the blessed Gk>d : 

<' Oh hear me not,^ she said, *' hear me not when I pray for 
what is contrary to thy will, which is always the best Hear 
me not — heed me not" And she let her head sink on her breast, 
and Death went with her child to the Unknown Land 
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I THINK OF THBE. 



I THINK of thee when morning springs 
From sleep with plnmage bathed in dew, 

And, like a yonog bird, lifts her wings 
Of gladness on the welkin bine. 

And when, at noon, the breath of love 

O'er flower and stream is wandering fVee, 

And sent in mnsic ft'om the grore, 
I thfaik of thee~I think of thee. 

I think of thee, when soft and wide, 
The evening spreads her robes of light, 

And, like a yonng and timid bride, 
Sits blnshing in the arms of night. 

And when the moon^ sweet crescent springs 
In light o'er heaven's deep, waveless sea, 

And stars are forth, like blessed thhigs, 
I think of thee— I think of thee. 

I think of thee—that eye of flame. 

Those tresses fUling bright and ftee,' 
The brow where " beauty writes her name,** 
On ikncy msb ; I think of thee. 



I 



THE ROMANCE OP HISTORY. 



EARLY LOVE OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 



BT JITLIA W. H. OBOROB. 
CHAP. I. 

" I PLANTED in my heart one seed of love, 

Watered with tears and watched with ceaaeleas cara; 

It grew — and when I looked that it should prore 
A precious tree and blessed harvest bear — 

Blossom nor ihut was there to crown my pain, 

Tears, cares, and labor, all had been in vain."— Faitnt Kemblb. 

The royal banner waved proudly o'er the battlements of 
Windsor Castle, on the occasion of the accession of Mary to 
the British throne, the eldest daughter of Henry YIII, 

She was in her thirty-seventh year, but another younger and 
fairer daughter of that monarch, also resided beneath that battle* 
mented roof; the young and fair Elizabeth, who was then about 
seventeen years old. 

" The sun sets sweetly, this evening," sighed England's future 
Queen, as she looked out from the oriel window of the library 
where most of her time was spent. " Mary is Queen," she con- 
tinued, " but her mind must be very unhappy, for a sullen brow 
and compressed lips, tell but too truly of unhappiness within. 
How unkind, too, she is to me. Ah I Gourtenaye, but for you^ 
and the kind, sweet smile with which you greet me, lonely orphan 
as I am, how sad, sad I should feel. But here comes Maiy^ 
and now for anything but the gentle heart charities, that form 
for me the solo enjoyment and comfort of my life ;" and in faer 
blunt, abrupt way, she came into the library, and asked if the 
Eari of Devonshire had been there ? 
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" No ; Courtenaye has not cortie yet," Elizabeth mildly re- 
plied. " Did you expect him, sister ?" she asked. 

" Yes ; I have been to the tower and liberated a few poor 
victims, Gardner, Bonner, and Tonstal, who were imprisoned 
for their adherence to the Catholic faith, ha, ha, ha I the Duke 
of Norfolk, poor soul ! who your father, in his characteristic 
consistency, caused to languish there for years, for wearing a 
coat of arms at court." Here she pursed up her mouth into 
one of her sarcastic smiles. 

" Dear sister, I am rejoiced to hear of your Majesty's clemency," 
returned Elizabeth, " but Lady Jane Grey and her husband ? 
Oh 1" — ^and there she stopped. 

" Ah!" she said, angrily, " they are in their prisons yet, fast 
enough I Ah ! they wanted to keep me out of my right, didn't 
they ? and shan't they suffer ? Aye, indeed !" 

Elizabeth sighed, for fear and dread hemmed in her borders ; 
and her caged condition made her careful of all utterances of 
her thoughts, save to one earthly being and her God. Mary 
hobbled out of the room in her usual awkward way, and con- 
gratulated Jierself on the hearty coadjutors she would have in 
Qardncr, Bonner, and Tonstal, in establishing the Catholic reli- 
gion throughout England. 

J The twilight hour still lingered over the demesne of Windsor, 
and taking her bonnet, Elizabeth strolled forth from the Castle 
to the terrace. And nature in her sweet and gentle garb, as the 
dosing shadows of night, like a mantle was encircling the earth, 
soon diffused her genial influences o'er her young and guileless 
heart 

She wandered on, and the moon, broad and full, rose on the 
lovely landscape and csot her silvery sheen o'er mount and lawn, 
tree and shrub, eastingranto almost a shadowy indistinctness, the 
noble pile she now called her home. Virginia water, like a 
mirror lay sleeping as it were, beneath the beauties reflected on 
its sparkling bosom, and gleamed so brightly amid a scene of such 
enchanting loveliness, that Elizabeth paused in rapturous admi- 
ration, forgetful of everything but the loveliness that lay above, 
below, and around her. 

Silence seemed brooding like watching angels o'er the deep 
solemnity, and the still air held its breath, as another day sunk 
into the arms of old father Time, with its record on its scroll. 
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Her 6oq1 drank hi al! these festores of interest, and she tfaoug|ht 
as she gazed on a world so beautiful, ^^ Why should one crea- 
ture whom the bouiftiful Oeator has created, be unhappy ? 
Lady Jane Grey, with her fine tastes, her richly cultivated nund| 
her ardent piety, languishing, though innocent as I am, in a 
prison ?" and the tears rose unbidden to her eyes. 

"** Ah, here alone !" said a well-known voice beside her ; 
" surely the Lady Elizabeth must love solitude ?" 

" Where did you spring from, Courtenaye?" she returned, 
turning round, while a blush mantled her cheek at seeing the 
handsome cavalier at her side, so unexpectedly. 

^* 8onie time — I must have come in as you left the Castle. 
Beatrice, your faithful hand-maiden, told me you were gone out, 
as I enquired, to take your accustomed evening walk, when yow 
always preferred to be alone. Perhaps I am now an interrupt 
tion ?" he paused. 

^ Oourtenaye ! how can you talk thus ? I, who am so friend> 
less, so lonely! For my kinswoman, as you know, is both 
harsh and unkind to me, and a walk amid an evening scene liki 
this, always soothes and tranquillizes my spirit. Is it not beau^ 
tkM to-nio:ht ?" 

" Very," he returned thoughtfully, and continued : " Oh, 
Elizabeth, I almost tremble for the nation-s welfare. Her 
Majesty seems det-ermined not only to press her religion upon 
the people, but to enforce it. Here is an alcove, will you sit, cflr 
shall we return to the Castle ?" 

'* I wish not to return yet, Courtenaye,'" she returned, " aH 
is discord within those princely walls ; the humblest cottaga 
would be to me, with peace, far happier than all the splendor I 
now partake in." 

** Our holy relitjlon teaches us patience, dear Lady," he re- 
plied. " As yoii observe, I see nothing but persecutions beford 
us, but God's Holy Spirit can support as under all." 

'* True ; and my hopes sometimes breathe forth a delightful 
liurmtiny of cotnin;^: happiness, when the Reformation shall have 
spread forth its branches and taken deep root over all the land.'* 

*' ^^ hen you shall be Queen of En:>land, Elizabeth," he 
quickly rejoined, " then wWl your sweet prophetic whisperings 
be roiili'A'.l. I feel they vill !" he exclaimed energetically, re^ 
^lardluj," her with an expression of hopeful admia*ation. 



Om 
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In esAj joxMip io kope i» almost to feel MB«T»d. Am tlie 
poet Bays: 

'*^Wbeii Hft ir young and Mrnm but a BMne, 
And ftom the heart a fountain weHbth op 
Of joyonB hopes-, bright Tisions, fairy dreamSi. 
That mock experienoe, and take for truth 
The Ikir mirage that fancy hath portrayed."^ 

But these hopes were indeed prophetic, and the lovely and un- 
conscious utterer lived to see her own spirit-breathings, sad her 
lover^a predictions all fulfilled. 

Courtenaye, the eleventh Earl of Devonshire, belonged to one 
of the most illustrious families in England, and was a distant 
lineal descendant of royalty itself. He was, moreover, young, 
handsome, taU, and finely formed ^ his fine features, eloquent 
with the rich gifts of genius and cultivation, and his whole bear- 
ing noble and elegant in the highest degree. Like Elizabeth, 
he was a Protestant, and sofight by every possible means, to 
promote the spread of the principles of the Reformation. Eliza- 
keth's happiest hours were spent in his society^ for he was the 
only being with whom she could converse on the topica nearest 
her heart ; he also encouraged her in the pursuits of learnings 
seeing that some day she would wield the scejptre over the 
nation. 

They arose and wandered forth from the alcove, discoursing 
on t2ie sad aspect of the times f but often paused to dwell on 
the loveliness and beauty which their fine appreciative minds 
heheld in everything around. He culled a rose as he passed a 
green-house, and presented it to her as a parting gift. The 
Castle bell tolled nine, he saw her to the door and bade her fare- 
well. 

Maty met her as she entered the hall, and in an angry voice 
demanded if Devonshire had been with her ? 

She tremblingly answered,, "Yes," 

•* Ah," she said^ " when is he coming again ?" 

•*I don't know," Elizabeth answered. 

She did not know from tvords which he had spoken, but she 
felt within her heart that k would not be long ere she should 
see him again. And the next day, while seated in her lonely 
•tudy, poring over those ancient authors by which her mind be> 
eame so strengthened and improved^ the young Earl wa» 
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announced, and soon jotned her in her darling pursuitey for their 
minds were fashioned in the same exalted mould, and they de- 
lighted in the glorious aims which learning opened before them. 
These were truly happy days to bo<lh. Alas ! the only ones they 
€fver knew ! Their youtfiful hearts were soon plighted to each 
otlier, and even amid the darkness thut the fanaticism «nd cruelty 
which Queen Mary shed over the nadon, 

*^ Their weH of happiness ran o'er," 

though in secrecy as yet, their love and hopes of union were 
strictly kept, looking forward to a future day when concealmetit 
would no longer be necessary. 



CHAP. IL 

" What 18 he, whose £^ef bears such an emphasis f * 

HAMLnr. 

Time wore on, and the flames of Smithfield rose high above 
many a firm and suffering form for the religion they loved. 
Gardner urged Mary on, who with Bonner and Tonstal, became 
her chief advisers in those cruel persecutions. She was firm in 
her determination that England should become a Catholic natfbn, 
and the young Elizabeth, refusing all entreaties to renounce her 
religion, was soon made to feel the increased misery of her posi- 
tion. The Earl of Devonshire, though strange as it appeared 
to her, who was also a Pi'otestant, seemed regarded each day 
with increased favor by the Queen, who put on her finest ap- 
parel, and arrayed herself in the most tasteful manner to m!eet 
him whenever he came. At length her Majesty declared to her 
councillors her determination to marry, and on bdng asked if 
she had made a selection, she informed them that her chdioe 
was made in favor of Courtenaye, Earl of Devonshire. 

His illustrious lineage, and highly esteemed character, ren- 
dered the selection she had made in thdr eyes, acceptable, and 
the proposition received the unanimous sanction and approval 
of both Houses of Parliament. 

The Earl of Devonshire had not been consulted, himself in 
the matter at all, his consent being taken for granted ; but the 
eequal proved that tHey had indeed counted without their host 
A fi>rmal communication was made to him, of the conourrenoe 
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of the Queen's Council and Farluuneat, that he shoold he the 
husband of her Majesty. 

Had a thunderbdt fallen €fn the head of Loi d Devonshire, he 
could not be more surprised. It was true that Mary had of 
late been exceedingly polite and kind to him, but he had never 
dreamed of anything beyond the mere coartesies of the hgur. 
*•' Truly, lady," he inwardly exclaimed, as he read the communi- 
cation a second time, " you have intended to honor me, but I 
cannot accept your truly flattering proffer, for my heart is an- 
others. Yes, Elizabeth, to you is my sou! knit as its chosen only 
earthly love, and though now clouds obscure thy youthful path, 
thy Courtenaye spurns all offers that excludes thee from his life's 
devotion." 

He felt himself, however, in a (Jilemma. To refuse the over- 
tures of his sovereign, and the Council and Parliament at large^ 
was painful in the extreme, but he nevertheless did so, though 
in terms as mild and conciliatory as possible. 

To describe the rage of the Queen, was impossible. She 
vaved, she stormed, she wept, all by turns, and suspecting a pre- 
ference for Elizabeth was the cause, resolved to treat her with 
more harshness than ever. And she kept her word, but veiling 
ter resentment to Lord Devonshire, she permitted his visits to 
the Castle and the Palace as formerly, and he saw Elizabeth 
oft^Q, but her countenance became more and more sad, and he 
could see her now seldom alone. 

Mary watched them narrowly, determined to find out if her 
suspici<His had been correct ; and one evening during what they 
now termed a stolen interview, in the library of Windsor Castle, 
as Lord Devonshire was pouring forth his feelings, and express- 
ing bis undying love for one who had so long possessed hie 
heart, and trusting to some favoring future day to be united — 
the Queen suddenly opened the door as they sat indulging ia 
hopes so dear to both, and looked for a moment in silence at 
^ them. Shakspeare says : 

" Hell holds no fury like a woman scorned ,-'* 
and Mary felt not only as a woman, but as a Queen ; and she 
poured forth her anger in no measured terms. 

Lord Devonshire made no reply to all her invectives, but 
when she had finished, seized his opportunity, and bowing to 
each, withdrew. "And you, madam," turning to Elizabeth. 
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who stood trembliDg b^ore her, as he closed the door, *' you 
shall suffer for this pei-fidy — these secret love meetings ! And 
he shall feel it, too !" her eyes flashing with the fury of a demon 
" And now to your own room !" pointing with her finger to the 
door. 

Elizabeth obeyed, glad to escape the angry presence of her 
fiister, for whom she could not help feeling pity, notwithstand- 
ing, for her beloved Courtenaye had confided all to her during 
their brief interview. Wretched enough she felt, but in her 
soul, oppressed though she was, and in the hands of a tyrant 
and a bigot, one thought of beauty and unsullied bliss arose in 
gladness before her, that he whom she loved above all human 
beings, was all her own. " Oh I" she inwardly exclaimed, " why 
can we not live from courts and gayety remote, and fa,r from 
this busy world live only for ourselves ?" and the young dreamer 
laid herself down to rest, while visions of happiness in some 
sweet sequestered vale, as shepherd and shepherdess, blest her 
slumbers, and in imagination realized the wish of her young 
heart. 

Mary was as vindictive as she was cruel, and the next day 
EUizabeth w^as sent under the surveillance of one of her faithful 
officers, and her women, into the country to await the Queen's 
pleasure concerning her, where she was kept as a complete 
prisoner, and permitted to see not a human being beyond those 
placed over her. 

Lady Jane Grey and her husband, still languished in the 
dreary tower, but their earthly sufferings were drawing to a 
close — ^the day of their execution was fixed. Mary sent a Gatho* 
lie priest to Lady Jane, but she firmly rejected his counsel, and 
the favor she might have obtained through it. Young, beauti* 
ful and innocent, looking up to that heaven where her thoughts 
and hopes had long been fixed, she meekly bowed her head to 
the executioner's axe, after seeing the head of her beloved hus- 
band exhibited to her view. 

Mary, however, in the midst of all these soul-sickening prae* 
tices, was yet set upon marrying, and her next choice fell upon 
Philip, son of Cliarles V., of Spain. Him she married. But 
^e had determined on her revenge on Elizabeth and Lord 
Devonshire, notwithstanding, and on their refusing absolutely to 
embrace the Catholic religion, she had them both imprisoned ; 
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JSGsabeth at Woodstock, and Devonaliire at Fotheringay Caada 
Woodatpck waa a royal possession, and it will be remembered 
was once called '* Fair Bosamond's Bower," where Queen Eleanor 
compelled her wretched rival and victim to swallow poison. Its 
beautiful gardens and charming pleasure-grounds had been well 
kept up, and its wooded walks and waving groves were indeed a 
great pleasure to her contemplative character. But the pre- 
vailing tone of her mind was melancholy, for she was a prisoner 
and her beloved Courtenaye was also. But with woman's true 
irympatby, the thought of his confin^nent filled her with a bitter- 
ness her own doom could never have called forth. As she dwelt 
on their sad lot, she thought in the humbler ranks of life how 
happy could they have been ! Lord Devonshire often turned 
his thoughts with sadness, also, towards his beloved Elizabeth, 
but hope buoyed him up, as he thought a brighter day would 
surely shine for one so good and so pious as she was. 

Six weary months had thus passed away, and persecutions 
and burnings at the stake steeped all England in gloom, during 
which period Mary had become united to Philip. He had a 
great desire to propitiate the people in his favor, and one of his 
first acts, though contrary to the will of his wife, was to tiberate 
these two young prisoners, for both he found greatly beloved by 
the nation. Elizabeth became, therefore, again a resident be- 
neath her sister's roof, and once more the lovers had an oppor- 
tunity of renewing and enjoying each others society. But this 
pleasure did not last long, for Mary was still determined on her 
revenge, and some of her partizans, acting on her secret orders, 
in his hearing, dropped some words of his being a suspected 
person by the government. It did not stop here, but accusa- 
tions of a serious nature were laid to his charge so frequently, as 
if by accident, that he began to be seriously alarmed. 

Thus harassed, he asked and obtained leave of absence, and 
resolved to travel. Elizabeth mourned the sad necessity of 
another separation from the only on& whose society was dear to 
her, but there was no alternative, and bidding her farewell, with 
the hope of meeting to part no more when those clouds had 
blown over, he departed. Hope was all that remained to her, 
but her whisperings cheered her on, i^d the thought of his let- 
ters acted as a soothing balm to her otherwise desolate heart. 
Bat these were soon to be taken from her. 
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A short time after he had left, news reached London of his 
death at Padua. At first it was treated as an idle rumor, but 
' it was soon confirmed beyond a doubt, and she received a blow 
from which her affections never recovered. The Earl of Devon- 
shire was the first and only love of Queen Elizabeth ! 

History has recorded her cruelty, her heartlessness, her cold- 
ness, her disregard -for the feelings of our common nature, and 
her contempt for connubial happiness, but it has said little of 
the early blight to which all these were owing, and which ren- 
dered her the haughty, imperious, exacting, and soulless being 
she ever after appeared ; though a nation rejoifced and flourished 
in her reign, for Protestantism was established, industry and 
the arts progressed, and the people at large blessed her admin- 
istration — and her name and time have been handed down to as 
in a gracious form, as the days of the good Queen Bess 1 



« » 



LOVERS PARTINGS. 



How sad these earthly partings are, 

With hearts which friendship's spell have knowm ! 
How brighter shines that silver chaift 

Which deepest love has round me thrown! 
The memories fond of long-gone hours, 

The glowing eve when first we met, 
The love-lit glance — the warm embrace — 

J how these memories haunt me yeti 



When softly shone the star of night 

O'er silent stream and lonely bower. 
When spirits woke their unseen harps 

To tones of soul-entrancmg power — 
*Twas then, oh! then, we loved to meet 

And wander through the moon-lit grove ; 
'Twas then, when angel-eyes looked down, 

The eye^the tip revealed thy love. 



THE APPEAL. 



Dear ****— ah, to me how dear, 

If tears coald tell the cost f 
Alas, they need to tell it here, 

Since every hope is lost. 
Yet I,, my achiog heart to ease, 

And all its truth reveal, 
Woald haply ask the wailing breeze 

To hear my sad appeal. 

TPfs night— though e'en the day is night 

Beneath the darksome shade 
That hides the last lone gleam of light 

When love is all betrayed. 
And o'er the spirit fierce despair 

Its cruel conquest gains, 
But now, 'tis night along the air, 

And o'er the dreary plains. 

I come to our sad home to sigh. 

And think bow here yoa sang 
What love was speaking in your eye. 

And in that music rang ! 
And it was true, all true I know ; 

But now, ah, vain regreif 
The house is bnt a cell of wo— 

Since * * ♦ * could foiget. 

Tet there is One my grief that knows. 

Beyond the starry skies ; 
And when my britnfiil heart o'erflows, 

I raise my streaming eyes : 
And in an instant He comes near. 

And faithfhl with his love. 
Still whispers, though forsaken here, 

I have a Friend above. 



A CHAPTER ON MAERIAGE 



Among all nations, wherever the marriage tie is the most gen- 
erally formed, and held the most sacred, there woman holds the 
highest position and obtains her truest estimation ; and in the 
same degree that this sacred relationship is neglected, and dis- 
regarded, in any nation, do we find women degraded. In view 
of these considerations, it assuredly cannot be deemed improper 
to call the especial attention of the youthful of both sexe^, to a 
subject so interesting as marriage, and one so vitally connected 
with all that is valuable and sacred. 

First, then, we would admonish them against thoughtless en- 
gagements and hasty marriages. A heedlessness in these mat- 
ters is fraught with dangerous consequences. Matrimony is 
not to be viewed as a mere joke or frolic, to be engaged in at 
any moment, without forethought or preparation. It is the first 
great step, the most inomentous event in the life of a young 
couple. Their position, their circumstances, their habits, their 
manner of occup3nng time, their prospects, all undergo an almost 
total change at this important era. It will be to them a source 
of prosperity, of peace, of the highest enjoyments, or of adver- 
sity, misfortune, wrangling, and bitter wretchedness — as they 
do, or do not, exercise discretion and judgment in forming the 
connection. No thoughtful young man, no prudent young 
woman, will enter into an engagement of marriage, much less 
consummate the act, without viewing it in all its bearings. Th^y 
will maturely weigh the consequences which follow, and seriously 
reflect upon the new scenes, duties, responsibilities, and labors 
to which it leads 

We know that to many, perhaps most of the young, the whole 
matter of matrimony is viewed in a light so romantic — ^its path- 
way seeming to be so in the midst of rosy clouds, so fanned by 
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ambrosial gales, so intermixed with flowery meadd and rural 
bowers, the songs of birds and murmuring streams — ^that it is 
exceedingly difficult for them to follow a train of sober thought 
on the subject It is important, however, that they should seek 
to rise above these deceptive conceptions, apd take such a view 
of this matter, as shall approach the reality, and save them from 
the disappointment which so often follows this consummation of 
their fondest dreams. The selection of a companion for life is a 
transaction altogether more serious than the young appear gen- 
erally to view it. They too often forget, that from all the world, 
they are choosing one to walk with them in closest intimacy 
during all their days ; and that it depends on the wisdom of 
their choice, whether the journey of life shall be peaceful and 
pleasant, or sad and wretched. It has passed into a species of 
proverb, that the selection of a wife or a husband, is like pur- 
chasing a ticket in a lottery — no one knows whether a prize or 
a blank will be drawn. There is too much truth in this say- 
ing, as selections of husbands and wives are often made. When 
the young are governed in such things by fancy rather than 
judgment — ^when they are carried away captives by some out- 
ward, worthless attraction, rather than by solid and useful quali- 
ties — ^their success will, indeed, depend on blind chance. But 
there is no necessity for so great a hazard. A young man, or 
a young woman, may positively know beforehand, whether they 
will draw a prize or a blank. In fact, they may select the prizes 
without any mistake, and let the blanka go for what they are 
worth. Let them exercise but an ordinary degree of judgment, 
sound discrimination and good sense, and there will be no danger 
of drawing a blank. 

When a young man has attained a suitable age, and is engaged 
in some honest and useful occupation, whereby he is in posses- 
sion of means to maintain a family, it then becomes not only a 
privilege, but a duty, to select a wife, to* be the sharer of his 
joys and sorrows. In making this choice, he should act calmly, 
deliberately, and thoughtfully. He should bear in mind, that lie 
is selecting, not for a day, for a year, but for all life. The object 
of his affections should be one who will live pleasantly with him, 
and make him happy, not for a few months only, but during 
long years to come, when the romance of marriage shall have 
been succeeded by the cares and struggles of maturer age. She 
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should be one of vbom he can say, in the words of the poet 

" Oft as clonals my path o'erspread, 
Doubtful where my steps bhould tread 
She with judgment's steady ray, 
Marks and smooths the better ^^'ay." 

There is no greater folly than to select a wife for mere per- 
sonal beauty alone. Beauty will always have its attractions ; 
and when connected with an amiable disposition and useful quali- 
iications, its influence cannot be objected to. But when imac- 
companied by these characteristics, its power is to be resisted, 
and the heart steeled against all its fascinations. The young 
man who permits himself to fall so desperately in love with a 
lady on account of her mere personal beauty, as to marry her, 
despite the counsel of his friends, and when he sees himself, or 
might see, a sad want of other, or most valuable qualifications, 
commits an error, the evil effects of which will be ezperienced 
through hfe. When this outward beauty loses its charms and 
passes away, as it will in a brief space of time, what has he left ? 
A cross-grained, ill-natured, fault-finding, petulent, selfish wife, 
who will prove a " thorn in the side," during all his days, rather 
than a loving and valuable companion. Good looks are always 
attractive, but there is something still more desirable in a wife : 
namely, a sweet disposition and an even temper, a gentle, affec- 
tionate heart, and a well-cultivated and enhghtened mind. Let 
young men, by all means, seek for such qualifications in those 
whom they would choose for their companions. In these char- 
acteristics there is a beauty and loveliness which will not fade 
away with the consummation of marriage ; but they will grow 
brighter and more attractive from year to year, during all life. 

Moreover, we would caution young men against allowing 
Iheir hearts to be taken captive under circumstances where they 
are especially exposed to deception. A young woman may 
exhibit a fine appearance in a ball-room — ^may be very attractive 
at a party, and cut a fashionable and dashing figure in the pub- 
lic streets, and still make a poor, good-for-nothing wife. These 
are the last places in which choices should be made of a com- 
panion, to render aid and comfort amid the struggles of life. 
Whenever your attention is attracted by a young lady, study hep 
in the family-circle— learn her domestic qualifications. Is she a 
respectful, dutiful, loving daughter ? Is she a kind and affection- 
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ate sister ? Does she manifest a noble, generous, friendly 6{»rit ? 
Does she exhibit delicacy, refinement, and purity in her tastes and 
manners ? Is she industrious, economical, and frugal in her habits f 
Will she be likely to assist you in husbanding your income, and 
taking care of your earnings ? Is she thoroughly versed in all 
domestic affairs, so that she hereelf could do all things connected 
villi household matters, should necessity require it ? These, 
we acknowledge, are very ordinary, very homely inquiries ; but 
nevertheless they are of the highest importance. A young man 
who will marry, without having thoroughly made all such inves- 
tigations, and becoming satisfied that his intended is not defi- 
eient, to any great extent, in these qualifications, is blind to his 
own highest good, and will in long after years, amid domestic 
inquietude and family troubles, indulge unavailing regrets at his 
blindness and folly. But whenever a young woman can be 
found, possessing these ii^valuable characteristics, we would 
advise the youth seeking for a companion to win her for a wife 
if possible 'Although she may be plain in person, and poor in 
property, yet she will be of more worth than rubies ; and all 
riches cannot be compared with her. She will be a faithful 
friend and wise counsellor, and will smooth the rugged path- 
way of life. However the world and its affairs may go without, 
he who has such a wife, will ever have a home, where neatness 
and comfort, peace and love, and all that can yield contentment 
and enjoyment, will smile upon him ! 

All the care, discrimination, and judgment urged on young 
men in selecting wives, we would commend to young ladies, in 
accepting husbands. If to the former, marriage is an important 
event, fraught with consequences as lasting as life, it is peculiarly 
80 to the latter. It surely is no trivial event for a daughter to 
.leave the home of her childhood, the tender care and watchful 
guardianship of kind parents, the society of affectionate broth- 
ers and sisters, to confide herself, with all her interests and her 
happiness, to another with whom she has hitherto associated 
only as a friend. Is it not necessary to exercise prudence, fore- 
thought, discretion, in taking a step so momentous ? A young 
woman should not marry because the youthful are expected to 
enter matrimonial bonds at a certain age, not merely because they 
have had an offer of marriage. Such an admonition may seem 
to be unnecessary ; but we think it caDed for. It is true, beyond 
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qaestion, that young women BOtnetimes receive the addresses, 
and finally become the wives of men, for whom they have formed 
no very strong attachment, and, indeed, in whom they see many 
characteristics and habits which they cannot approbate. This 
is done on the principle that it is the first offer of marriage they 
have had, and may be the only opportunity of settlement for life 
Ihat will ever present itself. Not a few parents have urged 
their daughters to such a course — ^totally blinded to the evils 
which oft«i flow from it. 

Such a procedure is fraught with danger. It perils the hap- 
piness of all coming days. How many have, under «uch circum- 
stances, left the abode of their childhood, where every comfort 
surrounded them, to spend a life of bitterness. Better, a thou- 
sand times, to remain at home — ^better live in " stngle-blessed- 
ness" all your days, than to become connected with a man whose 
disposition, habits, or character, you^ cannot fully approve, — 
Though he may be as rich as Croesus — ^though he may lead you 
to a palace for an abode, and deck you with jewels — ^yet, if you 
cannot give him yoar entire approbation, if your heart's fondest 
affections are not centered upon him ^ if he is not all you can 
sanction and love, unite not your destiny with him. The Hfe of. 
a contented, useful " old maid," is infinitely to be prefen*ed to 
that of a wretched, heart-broken wife. Those unequal marriages 
which are sometimes called excellent matches^ seldom produce 
much happiness. And where happiness is not, what is all ^e 
rest! V 

In accepting the addresses of young men, with a view to 
matrimony, allow us to caution young women against being too 
much influenced by good looks and fascinating manners. It is 
due to young la^es to «ay, that they show muda more good 
sense in this respect than the other sex. They do not select 
their companions so much on the ground of mere personal beauty 
without reference to higher and better qualifications, as do 
young men. Still, « precaution to them on this point, will not 
be wholly useless. Here is a young man who is gay in his man- 
ners, and fashionable in his attire — a dandy of the first water : 
his bosom is decked with golden chains, and his fingers v?ith 
rings. His tongue is as prolific of' lackadaisacal words a» 
his head is devoid of good sense. He showers the politest 
sustentions in the assembly ro^m, and during the ride or walk. 
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He iSy in fine, the very beau ideal of a *' ladies' man P Thei^ 
18 another young man. His manners are respectful, but with- 
out courtly polish. His dress is plain.and neat, with no display 
and no gaudy ornaments. He knows nothing ^ the thousand 
ways and arts by which the other makes himself so agreeable. 
He has no ^' srilall talk" in his vocabulary, and must utter sound 
sense on useful subjects, or remain silent. He may appear some- 
what awkward in his attention to ladies, but is, nevertheless, 
friendly and obliging in his demeanor. In his whole life and 
character, he is a retiring, but most worthy youth. Are there 
not some young ladies who would prefer the company of the 
ahowy, chattering fop, who would receive his addresses — ^yea, 
accept him as a husband, and reject the diffident, modest youth ? 
But the latter would make a kind, affectionate, provident hus- 
band; while the former would most probably prove a poor,. 
GTOBS-grained, broken stick : ill-natured and perhaps dissipated. 
Surely, discreet young ladies will think many times, and weigh 
well the consequences, before making such a choice. Where 
the hand of a young woman is sought in marriage, she should 
look beyond the mere personial accomplishments of dress, man- 
ners, and conversational powers of him who would make her 
his wife. Many an individual who has the appearance and man- 
BCT» of a gentleman, is, in reality, a black-hearted villain, a mar- 
riage with whom would seal their wretchedness for life. 

In accepting a husband, there are certain requisites which 
young women should consider as indispensable. He should have 
aome honest and useful trade, profession, or occupation. A " do 
nothing" young man, will assuredly make a " good-for-nothing'' 
huaband. 



■ <«» 
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He who unites the most extreme simplicity with the most 
artless and confiding affection, the greatest strength of mind 
with the truest reverence for whatever is beautiful or loveable m 
man or nature, is a model being whom we seldom, meet with^ 



THE EEMEMBRANOB OF YOUTH. 



*' Grandma," said a fair young girl to a reverend-looking lady, 
with a particularly fine and benevolent countenance, with silver 
hair neatly smoothed over her ample brow— with Bible and 
spectacles on a table beside her, as if she were giving that twi- 
light hour to meditation : " Grandma, I cannot see the beauty of 
this sentence, which I have so often heard you admire ;" and the 
bright face made grave by unusual thoughts, beamed forth again 
into smiles. 

" What is it, my dear ? Youth and age do not often have 
the same predilections." 

'* Oh, but T should always like to admire what you admire. 
I should like to be just such an old lady as you are, so loved and 
revered by all, and so happy with only your Bible." 

" Thank you, my child ; but what of the sentence you were 
alluding to ?" 

Again the young head was bowe^ to the large volume before 
her, throwing, by the quickness of the motion, a mass of light 
curls around her face. " Here it is ; you said to mamma,'' 
laying a taper finger on the sentence, '* that it contained a lifd^ 
time of experience, and was replete with feeling and sensibility." 

" The sentence^ my dear ?" said the old lady, " I can only ex- 
pound what I hear. Oh, this is it, from one of the eastern sages : 
* The remembrance of youth is a sigh.' "^ 

**I cannot understand the sentiment, grandma. If I were 
to analyze or define it, I would say, a sigh : a deep outbreath- 
ing of the heart from joy or sorrow." 

" Well, my daughter, that has something of its spirit ; now 
place the emphatic w^ord remembrance before it — ^that myste- 
rious combination which fills and overwhelms the mind here, and 
which will form so large a portion of the happiness and woe in 
that beyond. Last evening you were looking at the setting sun, 
the pale light saphire of the heavens deepening into the rich 
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glow of crimson, while clouda on clouds rpUed themselves to- 
gether in fantastic shapes and gorgeous coloring, clothing earth 
and sky in beauty. After looking at it for a moment, you relieved 
your heart, oppressed by its beauty, perhaps, with a sence of Ood's 
power — ^by asigh ! When I was young, my child," the aged moni- 
tor paused and looked up at her attentive Ustcner, " I was very 
happy. My morning of life was beautiful — the bloom was on the 
>uit,the dew upon the flower, for a long time. Study was to me 
great enjoyment, the fruit of knowledge was sweet to my taste ; 
the love and approbation of my friends was like sun-shine to 
the landscape— improving my character, by filling ipe with emu- 
lation to deserve their kindness. I realized my idea of perfec- 
tion in my husband. When I stood before the altar, and pledged 
my faith inviolate, regretting I had no more to give, my heart 
was oppressed with its own happiness. When lovely children 
were born, opening the fountains of tenderness, mysterious, yet 
delightful, I involuntarily vented my feelings in prayer and 
thanksgiving. Oh I the ' remembrance of youth is a sigh^^ laden 
with the fragrance of the summer morning. The low music of 
past happiness still lingers in my heart, as in the sea-shell, though 
like it, I have left my native home. When clouds began to 
darken our sky, we looked to the light beyond. When my hus- 
band was arraigned before a Dubhc tribunal^ for his love of coun- 
try, I was near and assisted him ; when led to the block, I com- 
forted him; when three lovely children drooped and withered 
like rose-buds blighted — " 

" Dear grandma, dear Lady Eussell, you are right 1 Life 
is a dream, and the ' remembrance of youth is a sigh,' — ^nothing 
so fully describes it. A sigh of pleasure, pain, regret, and sub^ 
mission." J. D. F. 
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Ip you love others they will love you. If you speak kindly to 
them, they will speak kindly. Love is repaid with love, and 
hatred with hatred. Would you hear a sweet and pleasing echo 
speak sweetly and pleasantly yourself. 



WOMAN'S INFLUENCE. 



The angel that appeared unto Mary, the mother of our Lord, 
gave her this memorable salutatioD : ^' Hail, thou that art highly 
favored, the Lord is with thee ; blessed art thou among women I" 
And true it is, that as a benefactor of the world, her name 
stands above all earthly names. Yet, in the duties which she 
performed, there was little for the pen of the historian to record. 
Her life passed away, year by year, in nurturing, training, and 
watching over the child Jesus. She lived in retirement, free 
from the noise and bustle of the world. Her mission accom- 
plished, she retired so silently from the stage of action, that the 
busy world did not notice her exit, and no memorial of her last 
days and dying hour is in existence. As, during the day the 
lily sheds its fragrance upon the air, and at night closes its 
petals in repose, so peacefuUy she closed her eyes in death, her 
task being done, and her quiet life, fragrant with good deeds, 
being left as a legacy to the world. 

The class of duties that devolve upon woman are not less use- 
ful and ennobling than those which devolve upon the other sex. 
They may not require the same kind of intellectual development 
as some other duties, but they cannot be less important, nor 
confer less dignity and lustre. And when woman understands 
her true dignity, she will not feel that they are beneath her atten- 
tion. One of the great mistakes of visionary minds is, to under- 
rate the unostentatious everyday duties of life. They forget 
that to train the young and to fit them to act well their part in 
life, requires the highest grade of moral discipline, and the most 
delicate susceptibilities; discipline and susceptibilities much 
more fully and symmetrically developed in females than in the 
other sex. She who nurtures and trains up one little child, 
curbing and restraining his passions, moulding his character, 
and leading him to the Cross, is a blessing to the world, and a 
benefactor of her race. Not on account of the splendor of her 
career, but on account of its results. For in calculating 
the usefulness of such a life, we cannot separate the mother 
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woman's influence. 



and the child, or the teacher and her pupiL What hon- 
ors the one, most honors the other. What dishonors the one, 
dishonors the other. The child may show in after life, that his 
mother did not lead a useful life, however much she was ap- 
plauded ; and the pupil in ay disprove all the pretensions of its 
teacher to superior wisdom, diligence, and skill. The value of 
her life will be determined by its results, and not by the noise 
she makes, and the claims she sets up. The young woman that 
found the little orphan boy in the streets of an English city, and 
invited him to the Sabbath -school, performed a very simple act, 
that might soon have been forgotten, had it not been for the 
results that followed. She attempted to instruct the little 
vagrant, and by dint of much patience and perseverance, she 
succeeded in creating in his mind a thirst for learning. That 
ignorant, fatherless little child, at last, became one of the most 
distinguished of modern missionaries, and was the agent of 
opening to Christian enterprise and philanthropy, an empire 
containing one-third the population of our globe. The im- 
mense results of his mission, but just begun as yet, can all be 
traced back to the Sabbath-school teacher. Nor can you tell 
which was the noblest of these two beings — the teacher or the 
taught. You cannot separate their fame. One, it is true, lived 
in quiet and retirement, the other became world-renowned. 
They were, however, alike useful to the world, alike honor- 
able and acceptable to God. On the monument erected to 
the mother of Washington, are inscribed these simple words: 
" Mary, the mother of Washington." And that is enough. To 
have nurtured and trained one such man as the Father of our 
country, is sufficient honor for any one of our race. For his 
glory was her glory. Nor is it possible to solve the problem, 
whether the country owes the most to the hero, or to the mother 
of the hero. The history of one, indeed, is written in many 
books, and is on every tongue in the civilized world. The his- 
tory of the other, too minute, too delicate, too fugitive for mor- 
tal pen to trace, is written only in the book of God's remem- 
iM-ance. 

Indeed, wo do not accomplish the most in this world, by the 
display of mere intellectual greatness, nor by commanding the 
attention and admiration of the multitude. There has been a 
kind of idolatrous worship paid to intellect, even in the Church 
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of Christ, much to its detriment and to the discouragement of 
all attempts to do good in a more simple way. But if we con- 
sult the history of the world, it will appear that warm hearts as 
well as clear heads, are necessary to conduct to a successful 
issue, any great and good enterprise ; that all great results have 
sprung from very small beginnings ; that simple, individual acts 
are required to form a comprehensive whole ; that as the might- 
iest rivers are formed from the union of insignificant streams, so 
the little every-day duties, the household words, the household 
acts and household sympathies, each in its appropriate place — 
combined and concentrated — create an influence that cannot be 
easily resisted, and can never be equalled by mere intellectual 
greatness. These delicate influences, continually multiplied, and 
repeatedly acting upon the rough native material of the human 
mind, contribute most powerfully to develop its latent; beauty 
and grace. How patiently the sculptor labors upon his block 
of marble, touching it so delicately with his chisel, and making 
such slight abrasions, that they would not be noticed by the un- 
practised eye ! It is here a little, and there a little, that finally 
gives the perfect finish to his noble work. A heavier stroke 
would shatter in fragments his materials, or at most develop a 
rough unsightly form. The smallest seeds cast upon a fertile 
soil, will germinate, spring up, grow into trees, in which the 
fowls of the air will build their nests. The trees of the forest 
are formed of minute fibres, and the great globe itself, of grains 
of sand, like the dust in the balance. It is the accumulation of 
these atoms that produce the solid earth and the everlasting 
hills. It is thus that gentle, silent, and almost imperceptible 
influences must accumulate, till the moral character of youth is 
formed, till all the habits are made firm, and the heart is con- 
formed to the will of God. In exerting such influences, in de- 
vising these gentle remedies for the evils of sin, in multipl3ang 
these silken cords that bind society together in a harmonious 
whole, woman is pre-eminent. She is as much superior to her 
sterner companion, as he is superior to her in mere brute, phy- 
sical strength. And calamitous will be the time, should she ever 
cease to throw those gentle, attenuated bonds, in ten thousand 
folds around the wayward heart, for the sake of competing with 
the other sex, in the coarse pursuits and low drudgery which 
usually fall to their lot 
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Were we to choose from among the assembled virtues, one 
upon which we might meditate with pleasure, I think we cculd 
find none more worthy of our attention than Charity. 

She presents herself in a variety of forms for our considera- 
tion. Sometimes she appears as the soother of sorrow, and the 
alleviatof of distress, ministering to the wants and necessities of 
the wretched and forlorn, with unwearied care and generous 
hand; binding up the broken heart and the wounded spirit, and 
with a countenance of heaven-like serenity, pointing to a home 
where poverty enters not. In an attitude so divine, we can but 
accord to her a full share of admiration, and own her sacred 
influence. 

Again, we see her pleading another's cause, defending his 
precious character, passing over his defects, brightening his 
good qualities, and attributing to him pure motives, and holy 
desires. Does the heart of man think ill of his brother ? she 
whispers in the secret ear of his soul, " Forgive as thou wouldst 
be forgiven ;" she bids him look to his own heart, and from his 
own weakness and liability to err, learn to pity the faults of his 
companions, and strive to retrieve the errors of his own life, ere 
he sees with too keen an eye, the imperfections of another. 

Does j)overty and wretchedness come before her in their most 
appalling garb ? she starts not, nor shrinks — she chides not, nor 
adds one pang — ^but gently wipes away the tear-drop from the 
sufferer's pallid cheek, and pours into his soul, the healing balm 
of sympathy and love. 

Dost thou see the glittering coin passed unsparingly from the 
hand of wealth ? then be sure that Charity has prompted to 
the noble deed, and opened the avenues of kindness in the heart. 
Her voice to the millionaire, is : " Give of thy abundance and 



receive thy reward front full and grateful hearts /" b nt hoin 
often are her sweet tones slighted and passed coldly by. Selfish- 
ness is far more in accordance with the evil desires of the human 
heart, and oftentimes, with clamorous voice drowns the sweetly 
persuasive accents of that heaven-born messenger, Charity. 
Happy is the home where her words are heeded — the heart in 
which she reigns, for where her sway is absolute, it must be to 
the exclusion of all the evil passions of our nature. 

Hand in hand, she walks with " Faith^^ and " Hojae^^ and a 
glorious trio do they form, yet gentle " Charitif is ever " chief 
among the blessed threeP Proceeding, as it w^ere, from the 
Fountain of all perfection, they seek a home, a transient home, 
in the hearts of earth's inhabitants. At the impulse of Cliarity^ 
alone, it would seem they have left a habitation of brightness 
and glory, to visit the abodes of sin and sorrow, and shed com- 
fort and joy where before nought but misery and wretchedness 
were known. Aye, Charity speaketh gently, thinketh kindly, 
sootheth sweetly ; her motto is, " Xove," and her life is a labor 
of love. Ever toiling, ever doing good, languor and impatience 
are unknown to her ; they deter her not from one act of heavenly 
kindness. A sufficient reward is it to her, for long and weary 
efforts, to see the light of gratitude beaming from the heavy eye 
of the pale and careworn ; nor yet does she yield to despair, 
though fell ingratitude return angry words for tones with kind- 
ness fraught, and reproaches for self denying deeds x)f love. She 
looks with pitying eye upon the faults and inconsistencies of 
frail human nature, and ever strives to instil into the base and 
depraved heart of man, thoughts of holy purity. 

Heaven's own child, she seems to ])ring celestial air upon her 
wings, and the rough, cold winds of earthly passion, sink to re- 
pose beneath her soothing influence. 
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An ardent sensibility to the impression of great virtues and 
abilities, accompanied with a generous oblivion of the little im- 
perfections with which they are joined, is one of the surest indi- 
cations of a superior character. 



MY BOYHOOD'S HOME, 



This is the spot where I was born, 

And passed my early days ; 
*Twa8 here the light of life's bright mora 

First met my infant gaze ; 
Twas here my parents fond and kind, 

My lips with kisses pressed ; 
The scenes that bring their love to mind. 

Seem brighter than the rest. 

These gardens, orchards, rocks and springs- 

The church upon the hill — 
Affection now around them clings, 

And makes them dearer still ; 
I've toiled in every field I see, 

Bonnd by that shelt'ring wood ] 
And here, beside the bending tree, 

Our lowly cottage stood. 

The school-house, too, where I began 

My A, B, C, to call ; 
And there the play-ground where I ran 

To catch the bounding ball ; 
And here, with tiny dam and spout, 

I built my water-wheel — 
With pinhook caught the speckled trout, 

With thread from off the reel. 

And there, beyond this gurgling stream, 

I saw the green hills rise. 
Until their lofty tops might seem 

To mingle with the skies. 
In fancy now I here behold 

The faces once so dear ; 
The joyous laugh at story told, 

Falls sweet on memory's ear. 

Oh, could I meet the friends I loved, 

Who watched my infant years ! 
Alas ! long since were they removed 

From out '* this vale of tears :" 
But, blessed hope ! we all may meet 

In Truth's bright home above, 
Where kindred souls each other greet, 

And " sing redeeming love.'' 
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THE OLD DEACON. 
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" She loved not wisely, but too welL" 

It was a balmy pleasant Sabbath morning; so green and 
tranquil was our valley home, that the very air seemed more 
holy than on other days. The dew was floating in a veil of 
soft mist from the meadows on School Hill, where the bv^ 
shine came warmly, while the wild-flowers in the valley lay in 
' shadow, still heavy with the night rain. The trees which 
feathered the hill-sides, were vividly green, and Castle Eock 
towered — a magnificent picture — ^its base washed by the water, 
and darkened by unbroken shadow, while a soft fleecy cloud, 
woven and impregnated with silvery light, floated among its 
topmost clifis. 

The two villages lay upon their opposite tiills, with the deep 
river gliding between, like miniature cities, deserted by the feet 
of men ; not a sound arose to disturb the sweet music of nature, 
for it was the hour of morning prayer, and there was scarcely 
a hearth-stone which, at that time, was not made a domestic 
altar. At last a deep bell-tone came sweeping over the valley* 
from the Episcopal steeple, and was answered by a cheerful 
peel from the belfry of our new academy. The reverberations 
were still sounding, mellowed by the distant rocks, when the 
hitherto silent village seemed suddenly teeming with life. The 
dwelling-houses were flung open, and the inhabitants came forth 
in smiling family-groups, prepared for worship. Gradually 
they divided into separate parties. The Presbyterians 
walked slowly toward their huge old meeting-house, and the 
more gaily-dressed Episcopalians, seeking their moi^e fashionable 
house of worship. It was a pleasant sight — ^those people, simple 
in their habits, yet stern if not bigoted sectarians, gathering 
together for so good a purpose. Old people were out — ^grand 
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fathers and grandmothers, with the blossom of the grave on 
their aged temples. Children, with their rosy cheeks and sunny 
eyes, rendered more rosy and more bright with pride of their 
white frocks, pretty straw bonnets and pink wreaths. It was 
pleasant to see the little men and women striving in vain to sub- 
due their bounding steps, and school their sparkling faces to a ' 
solemnity befitting the occasion. There might be seen a newly- 
married pair walking bashfully apart, not daring to venture 
on the unprecedented boldness of linking arms in public, yet 
feeling very awkward, and almost envying another couple who 
led a roguish little girl between them. She — a mischievous little 
thing^ — all the time exerting her baby strength to wnng that 
chubby hand from her mother's grasp — ^pouting her cherry lips 
when either of her scandalized parents checked her bounding 
st^ or too noisy prattle, and, at last, subdued only by intense 
admiration of her morocco shoes, as they flawed in and out like 
a brace of wood-lilies, beneath her spotted muslin dress. 

Apart from the rest, and, perhaps, lingering along the green 
sward which grew rich and thick on either side of the high- way, 
another group, perchance, was gathered. Young girls, school- 
mates and Mends, with their heads bending together, and smiles 
dimpling their fresh lips, all doubtless conversing about sacred 
themes befitting the day. ' 

Such was the aspect of our village on the Sabbath, when the 
subject of this little sketch takes us to the old Presbyterian 
meeting-house on School Hill, a sombre ancient pile, already 
familiar to those of our readers who have read the " Home 
Sketches" preceding this. 

Our academy bell had not ceased ringing, when the congre- 
gation came slowly in through the different doors of the meeting- - 
house, and arranged themselves at will in the square pews which 
crowded the body. The minister had not yet arrived, a circum- 
stance which occurred to some of the congregation as somewhat 
singular. Twenty years he had been their pastor, and during 
that time, had never once kept his congregation waiting. At 
leitgth he appeared at the southern entrance, and walked up 
th6 aisle, followed by the grey-headed old deacon. The minis- 
ter paused at the foot of the pulpit stairs, and ^ith a look of 
deep and respectful reverence, held the door of the "Deacon's 
Beat," while the old man passed in. That little attention went 
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to the deacon's heart ; he raised his heavy eyes to the pastor 
with a meek and heart-touching expression of gratitude, that 
softened many who looked upon it, even to tears. The minister 
turned away and went up the stairs, not in his usual sedate 
manner, but hurriedly, and with imsteady footsteps. When he 
arrived in the pulpit, those who sat in the gallery, saw him fall 
upon his knees, bury his face in his hands, and pray earnestly, 
and it might be, weep, for when he arose his eyes were dim and 
flushed. 

Directly after the entrance of the minister and deacon, 'came 
two females, one a tall, spare woman, with thin features, very 
pale, and bespeaking continued but meekly-endured suffering. 
There was a beautiful and Quaker-like simplicity in the book 
muslin kerchief folded over the bosom of her black silk dress^ 
with the comers drawn under the riband strings in front, and 
* pinned smoothly to the dress behind. Her grey hair was parted 
neatly under the black straw bonnet, and those who knew her re- 
marked that it had . gained much of its silver since she had 
last entered that door. In her arms the matron bore a rosy 
infant, robed in a long white froek, and an embroidered cap. A 
&int color broke into her sallow cheek, for though she did not 
look up, it seemed to her as if every eye in that assembly was 
turned upon her burthen. They were all her neighbors, many of 
them kind and truthful frieiids, who had knelt atthe same commu- 
nion-table with her for years. Yet she could not meet their eyes, 
nor force that tinge of shame from her pure >cheek, but moved 
humbly forward, weighed to the dust with a sense of humiliatioQ. 
and suffering. A slight, fair creature, walked by her side, 
partly shrinking behind her all the way, pale and drooping, like 
a crushed lily. It was the deacon's daughter, and the babe was 
hers, but she was unmarried. A black dress and plun white 
Vandyke supplanted the muslin that, in the day of her innocence, 
had harmonized so sweetly with her pure complexion. The 
close straw bonnet was the same, but its trimming of pale blue 
was displaced by a white satin riband, while the rich and abun- 
dant brown curls that had formerly drooped over her neck, were 
gathered up, and parted plainly over her forehead. One look 
she cast upon the congregation, then her eyes fell, the long 
lashes dropped to her burning cheek, and with a downcast brow 
she followed her mother to a seat, but not that occupied by the 
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old deacon. There was a slight bustle when she entered, and 
many eyes were bent on her, a few from curiosity, more from 
an impulse of commiseration. She sat motionless in a comer 
of a pew, her head dropping forward, and her eyes fixed on the 
small hands that lay clasped in her lap. 

After the little party was settled, a stillness crept over the 
house ; you might have heard a pin drop, or the rustle of a silk 
dress, to the extremity of that large room. All at once there 
arose a noise at the door opposite the pulpit ; it was but a footstep 
ringing on the threshold stone, and yet the people turned their 
heads and looked startled, as if something uncommon were about 
to happen. It was only a handsome, bold-looking young man, 
who walked up the aisle with a haughty step, and entered a pew 
on the opposite side from that occupied by the mother and 
daughter, and somewhat nearer the pulpit. A battery of glances 
was levelled on him from the galleries, but he looked carelessly 
up, and even smiled when a young girl, by whom he seated him- 
self, drew back with a look of indignation to the farthest corner 
of the pbw. The old deacon looked up as those bold footsteps 
broke the stillness; his thin cheek and lips became deathly 
white, he grasped the railing convulsively, half rose, and then 
fc^H forward with his face on his hands, and remained motionless 
as before. Well might the wronged old man yield, for a moment, 
to the infirmities of human nature, even in the house of God. 
That bold man who thus audaciously intruded into his presence, . 
had crept like a serpent to his hearth-stone — had made his hon- 
est name a bye-word, and his daughter, the child of his old age, 
a creature for men to bandy jest about. But for him, that girl 
now shrinking from the gase of her own friends, would have 
remained the pride of his home, a ewe lamb in the church of 
God. Through his wiles she had fallen from the high place of 
her religious trust, and now, in the fulness oi her penitence, sbo 
had come forward to confess her fault and receive forgiveness of 
the church it had disgraced. 

The old deacon had lost his children one by one, till this 
gentle girl alone was left to him ; he had folded a love foe her, 
his latest bom, in his innermost heart, till all unconsciously shs 
had become to it an idol. The old man thought it was to punidi 
him, that God had permitted her to sink into a temptation; he said 
so, beseechingly, to the elders of the church, when, at her r^ 
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quest, he called them together, and made known her disgrace. 
He tried to take some of the blame upon himself; said that he 
had, perhaps, been less indulgent than he should have been, an4 
so her affections had been more easily won from her home and 
duty — ^that he feared he had been a proud man — spiritually 
proud, but now he was more humble, and if his heavenly Father 
had allowed these things in order to chasten him, the end had 
been attained ; he was a stricken old man, but could say, " the 
will of God be done." Therefore he besought his brethren not 
to cast her out to disgrace, but to accept her confession of error 
and repentance ; to be merciful and to receive her back to the 
church. He went on to say how humbly she had crept to his 
feet, and prayed him to forgive her ; how his wife had spent 
night after night in prayer for her fallen child, and so he left her 
in their hands, only entreating that they would deal mercifully 
by her, and he would bless them for it. ^ 

Willingly would the sympathizing elders have received the 
stray Iamb again, without further humiliation to the broken- 
hearted old man ; but it could not be. The ungodly were will- 
ing to visit the sins of individuals on a whole community. The 
purity of their church must be preserved — ^the penance ex- 
acted. 

Prom the time of that church meeting, the poor father bent 
himself earnestly to the strengthening of his child's good pur- 
poses. He made no complaint, and strove to appear — ^nay, to 
be — ^resigned and cheerful ; he still continued to perform the 
office of deacon, though the erect gait and somewhat dignified 
consciousness of worth that formerly distinguished him, had ut- 
terly disappeared. On each succeeding Sabbath, his brethren 
observed some new prostration of strength. Day by day, his 
cheek grew thin — ^his voice hollow, and his step more and more 
feeble. It was a piteous sight — a man who had be^n remark- 
able for bearing his years so bravely, moving through the isles 
of that old meeting-house with downcast eyes, and shoulders 
stooping as beneath a burden. 

At last the mildew of grief began to wither up the memory 
of that good man. When the first indications of this appeared, 
the hearts of his' brethren yearned toward the poor deacon, with 
a united feeling of deep commiseration. The day of Julia's 
humiliation had been appointed, and the Sabbath which pre- 
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oeded it was a sacramental one. The old deacon was getting 
Very decrepit, and his friends would have persuaded him from 
performing the duties of the day. He shook his head, remarked 
that they were very kind, but he was not ill, so they let him 
bear the silver cup filled with consecrated wine, as he had done 
for twenty years before, though many an eye filled with tears as 
it marked the continued trembling of that hand, which more 
than once caused the cup to shake, and the wine to run down its 
sides on the floor. There was an absent smile upon his face 
when he came to his daughter's seat. On finding il empty he 
stood bewildered, and looked helplessly roimd upon the congre- 
gation, as if he would have inquired why she was not there. 
Suddenly he seemed to recollect : a mortal paleness overspread 
his face. The wine-cup dropped from his hand, and he was led 
away, crying like a child. 

Many of his brethren visited the afflicted man during the next 
week.* They always found him in his orchard, wandering about 
under the heavy boughs, and picking up the withered green 
apples which the worms had eaten away from their unripe 
stems. These he diligently hoarded away near a large sweet- 
briar bush, which grew in a comer of the rail-fence. On the 
next Sabbath he appeared in the meeting-house, accompanied 
by a minister as we have described, to be outraged in the very 
house of God, by the presence of the man who had desolated 
his home. It is little wonder, that even there, his just wrath 
was, for a moment, kindled. The service began, and that erring 
girl listened to it as one in a dream. Her heart seemed in a 
painful sleep ; but when the minister closed his Bible, and sat 
down, the stillness made her start. A keen sense of her posi- 
tion came over her. She cast a frightened look on the pulpit, 
and then sunk back pale and nervous, her trembling hand 
wandering in search of her mother's. The old lady looked on 
her with fond gri^f, whispered soothing words, and tenderly 
pressed the little hand that so imploringly besought her pity. 
Still the poor girl trembled, and shrunk in her seat as if she 
would have crept aw'ay from every human eye. 

The minister arose, bis face looked calm, but the paper which 
contained the young girPs confession shook violently in his hands 
as he unrolled it. Julia knew that it was her duty to arise. She 
put forth her hand, grasped the carved work of the seat, and 



I 
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trtotid tupright till: the reading was fiiuBbed, etari&g^ all the time, 
wildly, in thepaetor^ face, aa if she wondered what it could all 
be abo^ii Sfaeaat down again, pressed a hand over her eyes, 
and aeemed asking Gk>d to give her more strength. 

;The minister descended from the pulpit, for there was yet to 
be another ceremony ; a baptism of the infant. That gentle, 
erring girl waa to go up with the child of her shame, that it 
might.be dedicated to God before the congregation. She arose 
with touching calmness, took the babe from her mother's arms, 
and stepped into the aisle. She wavered at first, and a keen 
sense of shame dyed her face, neck, and very hands, with a pain- 
ful flush of crimson, but as she passed the pew where young 
Lee was sitting, an expression of proud anguish came to her 
face, her eyes filled with tears, and she walked steadily forward 
to the communion-table, in; front of her father's seat There was 
not a tearless eye in that whole congregation. Aged, stern men, 
bowed their heads to conceal the sympathy betrayed there. 
Y^ung. girls-— careless, light-hearted creatures, who, never dream^ 
ing of the frailty of their own natures, had reviled the fallen girl, 
now wept and sobbed >to see her thus publidy humbled. Young 
Lee became powerfully agitated ; his breast heaved, his face 
flashed hotly, then turned very pale, and at last he started up, 
flung -open the pew door, and hurried up the aisle with a disor- 
dered and unequal step. 

*5J What name?" inquired the pastor, beading toward the 
young mother, as he .took the child from her arms. 

Bdbre she had time to speak, Lee stood by her side, and an- 
swei^ in a loud, steady voice : '^ That of his father, James 
Lee!" 

The trembling of that poor girl's frame was visible through 
the whole hous^, her hand dropped on the table, and she leaned 
heavily on it for support, but did not look up. The minister 
dipped his hand in the antique China bowl^ laid it upon the babe's 
foiTehead, and in a clear voice pronounced the name. A faint 
cry broke from Use rfiild, as the cold drops fell on his face. The 
sound seemed to arouse all the hitherto unknown and mysterious 
feelings of paternity slumbering in the young father's heart 
Bis eye kindled, his cheek glowed, and impulsively he extended 
his arms and received the infant. His broad chest heaved be- 
neath its tiny form, and his eyes seemed fascinated by the deep 
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blue orbs, which the little ereatore raised smiUx^ly and fnll of 
wonder to his face. Lee bore his son down the aisle, laid him 
gently in his astonished grandmother's lap, and returned to the 
pulpit again. Julia still had moved a little, and overcome with 
agitation, leaned heavily against the railing of the pulpit-stairs. 
Lee bent his head, and whispered a few earnest words, and held 
forth his hand. Bhe stood for a moment, like one bewildered, 
gave a doubtful, troubled look into his eyes, and laid her hand 
in his. He drew her gently to the table, and in a firm, respect- 
ful voice, requested the minister to commence the marriage ser- 
vice. 

The pastor looked puzzled and irresolute. The whole pro- 
ceeding was so unexpected and strange, that even he lost aQ 
presence of mind. " A publishment is necessary to our laws," 
he said, at length, casting a look on the deacon, but the old man 
remained motionless, with his hands clasped over the railing, and 
his face bowed upon them. Thinking him too much agitated to 
speak, and uncertain of his duty, the divine lifted his voice and 
demanded if any one present had aught to say against a mar- 
riage between the two persons standing before him. 

Every face in that church was turned on the deacon, but he 
remained silent and motionless, so the challenge was unanswered, 
and the minister felt compelled to proceed with the ceremony, 
for he remembered what was at first forgotten, that the pair 
had been published, according to law, months before, when Lee 
had, without giving reason, refused to fulfill his contract 

The brief, but impressive ceremony, was soon over, and with 
an expression of more true happiness, than had ever been wit- 
nessed on his fine features before, Lee conducted his wife to her 
mother, and placed himself respectfully by her side. The poor 

bride was scarcely seated, when she buried her face in her hand- 

» 

kerchief, and burst into a passion of tears, which seemed as if 
it never would be checked. 

The congregation went out. Thc( young people gathered 
about the doors, talking over the late strange scene, while a 
few members lingered behind, to speak with the deacon's wife 
before they left the church. Lee and his companions stood 
in their pew, looking anxiously toward the old man. There 
was something unnatural in his motionless position, which 
sent a thrill through the matron's heart, and chained her to the 
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floor, aa if she had suddenly turned to marble. The minister 
came down the pulpit stairs, and advancing to the old man, laid 
hi? band kindly upon the withered fingers clasped over the rail- 
ing ; he turned very pale, for the hand which he touched was* 
cold and stiffened in death. The old man was feeble with grief, 
and when young Lee appeared before him, his heart broke amid 
the rush of its strong feelings 1 



^m^ 



T^BIFLES. 



A FLOWER, given by one we love, 

Is prized far more than sparkling gems, 
A smile, a look, a gentle wordj 

Outweighs the costliest diadems. 
Then why should we those trifles call, 
Which make the sum of life, the all 
That man doth live for here below, 
And make him Joy or sorrow know 1 



A tear upon the loved one's cheek, 

Will make the haughtiest spirit quail, 
A look of pain, or grief, or care. 

Will turn the rose to lily pale. 
Then why should we those trifles call, 
Which make the sum of life, the all 
That man doth live for here belbw, 
And make him Joy or sorrow know? 



A look ofvsconi hath led to hate, 

A kindly smile hath won a heart, 
The one leaves but unhappiness, 

The other's Joy shall ne'er depart. 
Then why should we those trifles call, 
Which make the sum of life, the all 
That man doth live for here below. 
And make him joy or sorrow know 1 



LOVE ON. 



BT SLIXA COOK. 



LoYE on, loTe on, the soul mutt have a shrine-^ 

The rnd^ breast must find some hallowed spot: 
The God who formed us left no spark divine 

In him who dwells on earth and loveth not. 
Devotion's links compote a Mcred chahi 

Of holy brightness and unmeasured length ; 
The world with selfish rust and stain 

May mar its beauty, but not touch its strength. 

IioVe on, love on— ay^ even though the heart 

We fondly build on, proveth like the sand : 
Though one by one, faith's comer-stones depart, 

And even hope's last pillar fails to stand : 
Though we may dread the lips we once believed, 

And know their falsehood shadows all our days, 
Who would not sooner trust and be deceived 

Than own the mean, cold spirit that betrays 1 

Iiove on, love on, though we may live to see 

The dear face wither in its circling shroud ; 
Though dark and dense the cloud of death may be. 

Affection's glory yet shall pierce the cloud. 
The truest spell that Heaven can give to lur^ 

The sweetest prospect Mercy can bestow, 
Is the bless'd thought that bids the soul be sure 

'Twill meet above the things it loved below. 

Love on, love on— Creation brealbes the^words ; 

Their mystic music even dwells around ; 
The strain is echoed by unnu^lbered chords, 

And gentlest bosoms yield the fullest sound. 
As fiowcrs keep springing, tho' their AAxvMn^ bloom 

Is oft put forth for worms to feed upon. 
So hearts, though wrung by traitors and the tooibi 

Shall still be precious, and shall stiU live on. 
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A HISTORICAL SKETCH. 



. There was joy and revelry at the Court of Charles VI. ; gay 
pennons were flying ', the belk sent forth a merry peal, while 
peans of praise ascended from the old cathedraly that a prince 
was born to France I Charles received the congratulations of 
the courts with dignity and grace, deeply sympathizing in their 
feelings of joy. The first wish of his heart was gratified in the 
birth of a son and heir — ^the second, that his much loved consort 
was in safety. 

After the Court had broken up in the evening, Charles trod 
with a grave and measured step the galleries and anti-rooms, 
until he came to a door at the end of the corridor. Opening it, 
he threw off his court dress, and ringing a silver bell, said to a 
page in waiting : " Tell Mon. Casini, I am ready to receive him." 

A person entered from a private door, tall and stately in fig- 
ure, apparently from sixty to sixty-five years of age, dressed in 
a long robe of black velvet, with a cap of the same on his head. 
His face was pale with thought, the forehead high and bald, 
while the eyes, deep set and dark, flowed with the light of 
enthusiasm and truth. 

Charles waited a moment, and then said : '^ The Prince's natal 
star, how is it ? Have you cast his horriscope ?" 

*^ I was inspecting the heavens with much interest, when you 
sent for me, Sire, to see if it were the same a9 last evening. The 
young infant's star then rose beautifully, and increased in bril- 
liancy as it apprqached the meridian. I have calculated the 
horriscope, the declination and direct ascension of the surround- 
ing planets with care.'' 

'^ Do any malign influences threaten it ?" 

" None, Sire, excepting " 

^* Speak fearlessly, Casini.'* ' 
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" I do not know fear, Sire, when elucidating theae aacred mys- 
teriea — excepting the adverse influence which your star will ex- 
ercise over it" 

"^ Oh, I recollect ! at the angle of forty-five degrees, my star 
looses its lustre. I wiQ trust it" 

The astrologer looked attentively at Charles, then said : 

''There is amid the astronomical lore of my family, this old 
distich, which has not yet been fulfilled, but which was realized 
last night in the planetary destiny of the young Prince. Observe 
the conjunction, Bire! (1.) The planet that rises on Jupiter's 
right (4) of Capricorn, close by the equator line, (2) and reaches 
the zenith at noontide of night, (5) will rule the bright star that 
there dare appear, (3) and enters its course in the zodiac sign, 
(3) with love and fame, and an eariy dressed bier. These cal- 
eulations and predictions were made two hundred years since, 
by Casini, the Hermit" 

" Does the early death," said Charles, "refer to the Prince, 
or to the individual at whose birth the star near Jupiter, pre> 
sided?" 

" The latter, Sire. Oh ! it is a beautiful planet ! pure and 
brilliant in its light, fixed far above in illimitable space, yet rul* 
Ing in love, the destiny of mortis I" 

" My son ?" 

" Yours, Sire !" replied Casini. " But can I not be spared ? 
every moment now, is important" 

Masters in every branch of education, and in every elegant 
exereisei and accomplishment, were provided for the Dauphin 
Charles. He gave his attention to them with considerable 
energy and perseverance. Poetry, which then began to excite 
considerable interest in France, and the Troubadours, who sang 
and recited this poetry, with many other soft luxuries, exercised 
a strong influence on his fervid imagination. The King, his 
father, negotiated with Yolandff, Queen of the Two Sicilies, for 
the hand of her daughter, Maria of Anjou, in marriage. This 
negotiation was averse to the wishes of Charles. Love, as 
dressed in poetry and romance, had thrown around him her 
brightest spells, her sweetest visions, and it was a rude awaken- 
ing, when his bride, plain in person and manners, though rich in 
possessions, was presented to him. 

The marriage of the Dauphin with Maria, of Anjou, was oele- 



brated mth great pomp and splendor. Festivities, tournaments, 
and every manly exercise, with rural sports for the peasantry, 
occupied the time for a month. The Dauphin, unrivalled in 
every accomplishment, became a great favorite with the court 
His person fine, his manners frank and graceful, his temper gay, 
every little courtesy of life in him seemed doubly charming. 

Humor at this time gave some uneasiness at court, respecting 
the movements of the Burgundian party. An intercepted letter 
had been received, developing a plan of treachery, which made 
tho king scowl with anger and revenge, and was fuel to the 
jealousy always existing between himself and cousin. The 
Dauphin strove to allay these bitter passions, and induced some 
of the nobles to think with him. The king seemed to acquiesce 
in these friendly feelings, and proposed, as testimony of re- 
newed confidence and regard, that the Duke of Burgundy 
should be invited with whatever train he chose, to spend a few 
days at the court, and join the festivities of the hunting season. 

Queen Yolanda, a woman of masculine mind, and great pene- 
tration, asked the king, if the Dutchess and their distinguished 
son Le Bon, would be of the party ? The king replied, he 
hoped so, and trusted every mark of respect would be tendered 
them. A short time after this. Queen Yolanda, wishing to ask 
permission for herself and Maria to spend a few days at the 
monastery of St. Catharine's, for the performance of some reE- 
gious ceremonies, entered the anti-room next the king's apart- 
ment. Not finding a page in waiting, she was leaving the room, 
when she .overheard Du Chatel exclaim : " The deed were bet- 
ter done, Sire, on the road, than at the hunt This hand is at 
your service to strike the blow." 

Near the small village of La Mannieul, a bridge of some length 
had been thrown over a rapid stream, easily swollen by the 
rain. On one side of this bridge was a piece of wood, on the 
other a mountain shutting out every ray of light Clouds, 
heavy with rain, hung in the dark sky, the wind moaned as if in 
mortal agony, and pools of water stood in indented places, when 
four horsemen came riding abreast, engaged in conversation, 
their horses' hoofs striking the bridge simultaneously. They 
were confronted by four others, who, wheeling suddenly from 
out the wood, and each one choosing his antagonist, pressed 
them with fury ; the taller of the party exclaiming, " I have thee 
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at bay how, dark Duke of Burgundy P BIotW quick and sbarp 
feD on the night air ! — a heavy fall ! — a groan 1 — another and 
another I — ^when a third party entered the bridge, their niirth 
scarcely checked by the sound of arms. " What have we here ?" 
saiid the Dauphin, returning with several gentlemen from a 
hunting excursion of some days. " Different game from deer, I 
trow ?" 

" Game to suit the king's palate ;" said Tennigui Du Chatel. 
" A boar's head, (referring to the Burgundian coat of arms,) 
for the first dish." 

" Now, Heaven forfend that such a foul deed should be per- 
petrated!" exclaimed the Dauphin. "My father's name, too, 
maligned ! Measure your words, Sir Knight I My blood is 
up ! I will answer for my actions to the king !" 

Grief and anger raged tumultuously in the breast of Philip 
Le Bon, for^the murder of his father. These were soon merged, 
however, in a strong insatiable thirst for revenge. But how to 
gratify it : he took an oath never to occupy that fether's seat in 
his ancestral halls, never in the councils of the Provinces, till 
that father's death was avenged. But how was this to be done ? 
His feelings of patriotism revolted from taking over the armies 
he commanded, to the English ; although this seemed the only 
way, aiid had been pointed out by his officers, who sternly 
demanded revenge for their brave leader's death. 

The English were introduced into France, and the treaty of 
Arras, followed by the ignominious treaty of Troyle, a short 
time after, clisinheriting the Dauphin and placing the French 
crown upon the head of an English monarch. Two years after, 
Charles VI., imbecile in mind, morose in temper, closed his life, 
leaving a stain upon his name, and consequences to his son long 
to be regretted. 

Charles had now a miniature kingdom and but few subjects. 
He wate obliged to remove his court for security, to Chinon, on 
the south side of the Loire. The country round was very beau- 
tiful, including Torrain, called the garden of France, and abound- 
ing in the richest productions of the climate. Henry V., the 
invader, was dead, but Paris and the Northern Provinces were 
held in charge for the young prince, Henry VI. Charles, shorn 
of half hiiB glory, felt deeply his altered position, but he had the 
wisdom, perhaps an intuitive faculty, of choosing his counsellors 
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wisely, and of attaching them to bis person and interests, in 
some measure, perhaps, by the charm of his mourner, the respect 
and reverence he always testified to gray hairs. His love of 
chivalry, of poetry, and the fine arts, with his personal endow- 
ments, and a certain romance thrown around him, as a disin- 
herited prince, created much interest among the European 
courts, and drew around him not only younger sons of the 
nobility, but the greatest captains of his age. But, however 
happy in his counsellors, it was Yolanda, his mother and coad- 
jutor, who was his firmest friend, apd most zealous adviser. 
She seemed to read the mind of Charles ; his indolent, imagina- 
tive, confiding character ; his need of mental stimulous to perforin 
any great or noble deed, and the beneficial influence a high and 
gifted female mind would etercise over him. Bhe urged her 
daughter to exert this influence, to arouse the king to repel the 
incessant invasions of the English. But Maria, though finely 
educated, of strict principles, gentle and affectionate, had never 
been loved by Charles, although her conduct had secured his es- 
teem. His heart must be touched through the medium of his 
imagination, and Maria possessed neither the charm of conver- 
sational talent, or any particular grace of person or manner. 
Love of country, like a threefold chord, bound them together, 
inducing sacrifices, particularly in the life of Maria, which seems 
more like a tale of fiction and romance, than history. 

The Shepherdess of Domeri, paced rapidly the little path her 
steps had marked along the wild rushing stream that intercepted 
the valley. Her soul was fired with indignation at the oppres- 
sion exercised on the peasantry of her native village. Some 
more flagrant instance of tyranny had now been perpetrated, 
and the rumor that the English were going to besiege Orleans^ 
the principal stronghold of Charles, sank deep in her heart 
Love of country and a holy enthusiasm, glowed in her bosom ; 
not an enthusiasm caught from external circumstances, a light 
to be extinguished, but a living principle, originating in pure 
and noble elements of character, and leading to deeds of high 
renown I 

The afternoon passed away, and the silence of night rested on 
everything around. Jeanne D'Arc gazed upon the light star 
of her nativity, with feelings of religious idolatry. Scarcely a 
hamlet in France at this time, but felt an interest in the aspect 
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cf tbe heavras, and would ^ve a loosth's hoepitaliiy to an itin- 
erant astrologer, for predicting a faTorable destmy to the infSuit 
obild. Jeanne knew the current of her life was not to flow in a 
calm and peaceful stream, but wild and rushing, fertilizing the 
soil o'er which it flowed, and bearing on its bosom blessings to 
others. She thought on enslaved France — ^the crimes and 
woes, those silent watches of the night looked down upon — and 
apostrophi^ng her own particular star; as it rose fair and bright 
in illimitable qpace, she cried : " Let France be redeemed, and I 
am willing to pass away and be forgotten 1 Aye, to be doubly 
sacrificed were it possible I" She laid down on the green sward, 
her eyes fixed upon her beautiful planet, when sleep fell upon 
them. A celestial visitant from another world, hovered over 
her with wings of silvery brightness, with aspect of peace and 
love, presenting to her mind, now disencumbered from the body, 
visions of future glory and beauty I " Pursue the path where 
inspiration leads," was whispered in her soul's ear. '^ Thy sacri- 
fice is accepted, thy destiny accomplished, and France redeemed 1" 
The Shepherdess of Domeri, (a shepherdess no longer,) sprang 
np. No look of fond remembrance was given to the peaceful 
valley. " Onward ! onward !" was her motto. The glowing 
earnestness, the enthusiasm of her character, imparted itself to 
other kindred minds, till patriotism, like a tongue of living fire, 
rested on each follower of that little band, as they went forth to 
victory or death I 

In the court of Charles was heard with mingled joy and won- 
der, the conquests won by that fair and youthful leader, with 
her commission from above to deliver France. Her approach 
to Chinon with a large army flushed with success, was hailed 
with shouts of rejoicing. An embassy had been sent to Charles 
from the towns and villages conquered, acknowledging their 
all^^nce. Queen Yolanda seemed to comprehend immediately 
the high and devoted character of Jeanne D'Arc ; in truth and 
purity of life so severely just, so beautifully righteous, her love 
of country, so deep in aflection, so strong, yet so tender, so wide 
and so womanly I She staid not to ask if her commission was 
from on high, bearing the signet of heaven — she knew it was 
orthodox to her who received it, and would be crowned with 
the palm of victory I 

The king, shaking off his indolence and indecision, aroused 
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himself from his inglorious ease, bowed to the energy of truth 
and beauty, and thought, vrith others, that patriotism never before 
had auoh an advocate. Multitudes thronged to her standard. 
Her divine commission was fully acknowledged. Accoutred 
in armor and girt with the sword, made mysteriously sacred in 
the eyes of her soldiers, by former conquests, she entered 
Orleans. Nothing could withstand the energy of her power, or 
circumvent her knowledge of military tactics. She head'Cd every 
sally made on tibe English ottt-posts, and in the decisive engage- 
ment seemed to bear a charmed life, her long white plume 
always seen where the strife was the hottest A week from 
this time the city was won and the English in full retreat. Thus 
far every effort had proved eminently successful, but the strong 
wild wish of her heart now was, that Charles should be crowned 
at Bheims, that kingly old city, made sacred in the remembrance 
of all true Frenchmen by the holy associations connected with 
it Many persons, and among them Charles and the brave 
Dubois, tried to dissuade her from the extravagant project 
From Chinon to Bheims, every town was in possession of the 
English, and they were not willing to accept the selftsaciifice 
she sa geaerouBly oflfered. 

But what was once enthusiasm in Jeanne, was now inspira- 
tion. An inspiration derived from above, yet exercising itself 
not only through the affections, but through the reason, the in- 
tellect, the imagination ; not arbitrarily, but in accordance with 
the powers of the mind, by a mode of operation as constant and 
natural as the gravitation of planets, or the chemical attraction 
of atoms. 

The expedition to Bheims was undertaken, and in defiance of 
fatigue, danger, and difficulties few have encountered, was 
crowned with success. Her followers devoted themselves to her 
guidance with a conviction of success, that perhaps will never 
be known again^ Whether angel or prophetess, they cared not, 
she was the deliveter of France, invincible in battle, a minister- 
ing spirit of mercy and peace around the wounded and the dying. 

At Bheims the coronation took place. As Charles kneeled 
at the altar, Jeanne stood beside him, leaning on her snow-white 
banner, spotted with the Fleur de lis, of France, bearing the 
simple inscription, " Jesu Maria." Inspiration sat on her brow. 
With head bowed, with resolution and sensibility in every fea- 
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ture, 8he gazed upon the august ceremony, then throwing her- 
self at the feet of the king, bathed in tears, she exclaimed : " Mj 
mission is accom{dished, France is free, and the king triumph- 
ant I" 

What did Charles feel, under this holy enthusiasm — ^these 
deep obligations ? and from a bdng self sacrificing — with less 
of earth than heaven ? 

Jeanne now earnestly wished to return to her native village, 
but this wish was warmly opposed by the court, especially by 
the Queens, Yolanda and Maria. They saw the renovating influ- 
ence of her pure and devoted character on the king, an influence 
not likely to fade, uniting, as it did, the best feelings of his 
heart and the highest flights of his fancy. Riches, and honors, 
and courtly favors, all waited upon Jeanne, and were pressed 
upon her acceptance. Bhe only asked, in her meekness and 
moderation, that her native town might be released from taxa- 
tion, and to this day the request stands recorded, a testimony 
of her high patriotism. 

The strong sentiment of royalty she cherished for the king, 
and the friendship of the Queen, made her present life bright 
and beautiful. Jeanne felt that she was the savior of her coun- 
try, that all loved and reverenced her, and she blessed God for 
these mercies. But she resisted these attractions — ^periiaps too 
the pleadings of her own heart — and resolved with unwavering 
firmness to seek the shades of retirement 

Before this design could be put in execution, however, the 
dark and hasty tragedy of Houen, took place, which not only 
clothed a nation in mourning and electrified Europe, but through 
succeeding ages, will be remembered with regret and sorrow. 

Allthatwasmortalof JeanneD'ArcwascdIisumedbyfire. Her 
expiring words were, '' Jesu Maria, deliverer of the captive, re- 
ceive my spirit 1" The beautiful planet of her nativity still rides 
triumphant through the heavens, and may we not hope that in 
the firmament above, her spirit, amid the just made perfect, 
shines a star o/no small magnitude t J. D. V. 



THE DESTINIES OF POETEY. 



(TKAMBLATED rSOM THS rSBKCB OF LAMARTINK.) 

So long as man himself endures, can man's noblest faculty 
perish ? What, after all, is poetry ? Like all else in us that is 
divine, it cannot be defined by one word nor by a thousand. It 
is the incarnation of the deepest things of the heart, and the 
most godlike things of the intellect : of the most magnificent 
originals of external nature and its most melodious sounds. It is at 
once sentiment and sensation, spirit and matter ; and therefore 
it is that complete language, that peculiar language, which satis- 
fies the entire man ; for the intellect, ideas ; for the soul, senti- 
ment; images for the imagination, and melody for the ear. 
Therefore it is, that this language, when fitly spoken, transfixes 
man like the thunderbolt, overcomes him with internal convic- 
tion and unreasoned proofs, or intoxicates like a love-potion, 

and lulls him motionless and charmed, like a cradled infant, to 

» 

the loving accents of a mother's voice. This also is the reason 
why man can neither produce nor bear much poetry ; for, laying 
hold of the entire man, by the soul and the sense, and exalting 
at once his two-fold powers, the intellect by thought, the sense 
by feeling, it exhausts him, it soon overwhelms him, like every 
excess of pleasure, with voluptuous weariness, and makes him 
pour forth in a few lines, and in a few moments, all the life and 
sentient power that exist in his two-fold being. Prose addresses 
itself only to the intellect ; poetry at once to the intellect and 
the sensibilities. This language, mysterious, instinctive as it is, 
or rather for the very reason that it is instinctive and mysterious 
will never die. It is not, as they have not ceased to declare, 
despite the denials of successive ages, it is not merely the lan- 
guage of a people's infancy, the stammerings of human intelli- 
gence ; it is the language of all the ages of mankind, naive and 
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flimple, when it the cradle of the nationB, loquadoiis and mar- 
TeHoufl as a ntonse beside the chfld's jmIIow ; s^itiinental and pas- 
toral zxooDg young and pastoral nations ; wariike and epic among 
warlike and conquering tribes; mystical, lyric, prophetic, oi 
aj^oristic, in the theocracies of Egypt or Judea; grave, philo- 
sophical, and cornipting, in the advanced civilization of BcMne, 
Florence, or of Louis XIV. ; frenzied and clamorous in periods 
oi ccmvulsion and ruin, as in 'OS ; firesh, melancholy, doubting, 
timid, and bold, all together, as at pres^it : afterwards, in the 
old age of natibns, sad, gloomy, grieving and ^soooraged, as 
the people itself; now breathing in its verses dol^bl presoaiti- 
ments, fantastic reveries of the world's last catastiopAie, and 
again the Arm and divine hopes of a resorrectacm for hnmanily 
und^* another form. Sudi is Poetry. It is man himsdf ; it is 
tiie echo fixmi ¥dthin, of all his impresmons ; it is the voice of 
thinking and seeing humanity, caught up and attuned by certain 
Inen, more trufy men than the people — mens dknnior — and 
which floats above this tumultnous and commingled m»se of 
gmeratioDS and' survives them; witnessing to posterity their 
scvrows or ^bskr joja^ their deeds or their imaginings. 

One day, I had planted my tent in a stony field whei:e grew 
a few knotty and stunted olives, under the waQs of Jerusalem, 
a few hundred feet finxn the tow^* of David, and just above the 
fonnt^n of Sfloah, which still flows along the worn pavem^it of 
its grotto, near the tomb of the poet-lm^ who has so often sung 
lis praisa The high, black terraces which once supported the 
temj^ of Solomon, arose on my left, crowned by the three blue 
cup<das and the light and airy columns of the mosque of Omar, 
whidi now stands upcxi the ruins of Jdiovah's house. The city 
of Jonsakm, which the plague was thai ravaging, was flooded 
with the rays of a blinding sun, thrown back from its thousand 
domes, its white marbles, its towers of gilded stone, and its waDs 
polished by time, and by the salt winds of the Dead fiea. Not 
a sound arose from its interior — eai&st and mournful as the conch 
of a dying man ; its large gates opened, and yon saw now and 
then the white turban and red doak of the Arabian scddier, the 
nsdess s^ntind of those abandoned walls ; nothing ait^^ed, doth- 
ingcame out Only the morning wind lifted the heaving dust 
i^the highway, and produced fyr a momoot the illusion of a 
caravan; but when the breath c^ wind had paased, when it had 
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gone to expire upon the battlements of the Pisan tower, or on 
the three palm trees of the house of Caiaphas, the du^ feU again 
— ^the desert was once more visible : but the step of no camel 
nor mule sounded upon the pavement of the way. Only every 
quarter-hour, the two embossed doors of each gate of Jerusalem, 
onfolded, and we saw pass out those who had died of the plague, 
fvhom two naked slaves bore upon biers toward the tombs scat- 
tered around us. Sometimes a long procession of Turks, Arabs, 
Armenians, and Jews, accompanied the dead, and drew off, sing- 
ing, among the low olive trees ; then returned, sil^tly and slow, 
into the city. But the dead were oftener unattended. And 
when the two slaves had dug the sand, or the earth of the hill- 
side, to a few palms^ depth, and placed the dead in his last 
couch, they sat down upon the mound which they had just 
raised, divided among themselves the garments of the deceased, 
and lighting their long pipes, they smoked in silence and watched 
the smoke of the chibouks, rising in light blue columns, and 
vanishing away gracefully, in the clear, transparent air of those 
autumn days. At my feet stretched away the valley of Jehosa- 
phat, like a vast sepulchre; the parched Kedron, strewn with 
large pebbles, seemed to cut it as with a white furrow, and the 
two hill-sides that enclosed it were all white with tombs and 
with the sculptured turbans — ^the common monument of the 
Osmanlis. A little on the right, the hill of Olivet was dimly 
seen, and between the scattered chains of volcanic cones among 
the mountains of Jericho, and of Saint 8abba, the horizon 
lengthened itself like an avenue of lighjt between the tops of 
waving cypresses; the eye sought the spot involuntarily, at- 
tracted by the blue, livid lustre of the Dead Bea, which glistened 
at the foot of those mountains ; while behind, the blue hills of 
Arabia Pettsea, bounded the whole scene. But to hound is not 
the word, for the hills seemed transparent as chrystal ; and you 
saw, or thought you saw beyond, a vague and undefined, hori- 
zon stretching still farther away, and floating on the ambient ex- 
halations of an atmosphere tinged with purple and glimmering 
red. 

It was noon : the hour when the Muezzin spies the sun from 
the highest gallery of the minaret, and, each hour, sings forth 
the hour and its prayer— a living, animated voice, that under 
stands what it utters and what it sings ; far more eloquent, it 
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seeias to me, than the stupid, unconscious yovce of our cathedral 
bells. My Arabs had given the goat skin of barley to the horses 
tied here and there around my tent With their feet bound to 
the rings of iron, the noble and gentle beasts stood motionless ; 
their heads bent down and covered by their long, scattered 
manes, and their gray coats shining and smoking beneath the 
rays of a vertical sun. My mmi gathered under the shade of 
the largest olive ; they had spread th^r Damascus mats upon 
the ground, and now smoked in company, telling tales of the 
desert, or singing the verses of Antar — ^Antar, that ideal of the 
wandering Arab, at once shepherd, warrior and poet, who had 
described the desert to perfection in his national songs ; subHme 
as Homer, plaintive as Job, sentimental as Theocritus, philo- 
sophical as Solomon. His verses which soothe or fire the ima- 
gination of the Arab as much as the smoke of the narguile, 
arose in guttural sounds from the animated group of my Sais ; 
and when the poet toudied more skilfully or profoundty, the 
delicate chord of those wild, but susceptible men, you heard a 
sldght murmur from their lips ; they joined their hands, raised 
them above their ears, and bowing the head, cried one after 
another, Allah ! Allah ! Allah ! A few paces from me, a young 
Turkish woman, seated on one of those little monuments of 
white stone, with which the hill sides around Jerusalem are so 
thickly strewn, was bewailing her dead husband. She seemed 
hardly eighteen or twenty years of age, and I never saw so 
ravishing an image of grief Her profile, which the veil thrown 
behind, permitted me to see, had all the purity of outline in the 
most faultless heads of the Parthenon ; btit at the same time, 
the softness, the suavity, and graceful languor of the Asiatic 
women — a beauty infinitely more feminine, more voluptuous, 
more fascinating than that severe and somewhat masculine 
beauty of the Grecian statues. Her hair, of a sort of golden 
blond — ^a color much esteemed in this land of the sun, of whose 
rays it is a kind of permament reflection — ^her hair, unbound, 
fell all around her and literally swept the ground. Her bosom 
was entirely uncovered, as is the custom with the women in this 
part of Arabia ; and when she bent over to embrace the sculp- 
tured turban, or to place her ear against the tomb, her naked 
breast touched the earth and left its impress in the sand, like 
that mould from the beautiful bosom of the buried Atala, which 
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the duBt of the sepulchre still retained. She had strewn the 
tomb and the earth around with all kinds of flowers ; a beautiful 
Damascus carpet lay under her knees. Upon the carpet were 
some vases of flowers and a light basket filled with figs and 
grains of barley ; for this woman was about to pass the entire 
day in her lamentation. A hole dug in the ground, and which} 
as she thought, corresponded with the ear of the dead, served 
to bear her voice to that other world whei^ he slept, whom she 
had come to visit From time to time she bent over towards 
this narrow opening ; she sang verses, interrupted by her sobs ; 
then slip applied the ear once more as if she waited an answer ; 
then she began to sing again and weep. I tried to understand 
tiie words which she thus uttered, and which were audible, even 
where I eat, but my Arab drogman could not gather nor trans- 
late them. How I regret that loss ! What depths of love and 
grief 4 what sighs,. laden with the very life of two souls torn 
from each other^s fond embrace, must those confused half smoth- 
ered words have contained. Oh ! if aught could wake the dead, 
it were such accents murmured by such lips ! 

At two steps &om this woman, under a piece of black cloth 
which was held by two reeds fastened in the ground, so as to 
form a protection from the heat, her two little children were 
playing^ with three black AbySsinian slaves, sitting, like their 
mistress, upon the carpet which covered the sand. These three 
women, all young and beautiful, with forms erect, and with the 
marked profile of the Abyssinian negro, were grouped in various 
attitudes, Hke three statues cut from a single block. One of 
them had one knee on the ground, and held upon the other knee 
one of the children, who was stretching out his arms toward his 
weeping mother } the other had her two legs bent under her, 
and both hands clasped upon her blue apron, in the attitude of 
the Magdalene of Canova^ The third was erect, and swinging 
her body to and fro, lulled to sleep the infant upon her breast. 
When the sobbing of the young widow reached the infants* 
ears, they began to cry ; and the three blacks, after responding 
by a sigh to the sigh of their mistress, began to chant some 
soothing airs and simple words of their country, to calm the two 
infants. 

It was Sunday. Two hundred feet from me, behind the thick 
and high walls of Jerusalem, I heard the faint and distant echoes 
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of the evening hymn, proceeding at intervab fit>m the dark 
cupola of the Grecian convent It was the hymns and paafans 
of David that arose; brought back here, after three thousand 
years, by strange voices and in a strange tongue, to the very 
scenes that had inspired them : and I saw on the terraces of the 
convent, the forms of some old monks of Palestine, going aod 
coming, with breviary in hand, and murmuring those prayers 
already uttered by so many ages in varied measures and various 
tongues. 

And I, too, was there, to sing of aH those things, to study 
history at its cradle, to ascend to its very source the unknown 
stream of a civilization, a reli^on ; to become inspired with the 
genius of the spot, and the hidden sense of the histories and 
the monuments, upon those banks which were the starting point 
of the modem world, and to nourish with a deeper wisdom and 
a truer philosophy, the grave and thoughtftd philosophy of the 
advanced age in which we live. 

This scene, thrown by accident under my eyes, and recorded 
as one of my thousand reminiscetices of travel, presented to mo 
almost the entire destiny and changes of all poetry. The three 
black slaves, lullipg the infants with the simple, thoughtless 
songs of their country, represented the pastoral and instinctive 
poetry of a nation's infancy. The young Turkish widow, be- 
wailing her husband, and breathing her sighs into the ear of the 
tomb, represented elegiac and impassioned poetry — ^the poetry 
of the heart. The Arab soldiers reciting the warlike, amorous, 
wild verses of Antar, the epic and warlike poetry of the nomadic 
and conquering tribes. The Greek monks singing psalms upon 
their deserted terraces, the sacred and lyric poetry of the periods of 
religious enthusiasm and renovation; and I, myself, meditating 
beneath my tent and collecting historic truths or reflections 
throughout the earth, the poetry of .philosophy and reflection, 
offspring of an age in which humanity studies itself and analyzes 
itself in the very songs with which it amuses its leisure. 

Such is Poetry in the past. But what will it be in the 
future? 



Poetry — ^the music of Tixought conveyed to us in the music 
of Language. 



THE GOLD PEN. 



' The Age of Gold is at hand — ^he that doubts it can have no 
faith in omens. There are those who aflBrm it has come already 
— ^that we live in a golden age of avarice. I mean 

" the age of fabled gold," 

so beautifully dreamed of by the ancient poets, in distinction 
from the brazen and iron ages. 

" The Pen" has become golden I that instrument more pow- 
erful than the sword, more wonder-working, in fact, than the en- 
chanter's wand in fable — ^which has done, and is yet to do so much 
for human happiness — ^is now made of polished gold. Beautiful 
invention ! "Whisper me. Fancy, of what features in American 
literature is this jwediotive ? Of brilliancy — ^that is obvious : 
the sheen of such a peu ever present to his eye, will, by the 
principle of association, incite an author to polish his sentences. 
Of high artistic excellence : nothing is easier than to write in a 
slovenly manner with a goose-quill ; but now the perfect instru- 
ment will shame the imperfect work, should a writer allow care- 
less diction to flow from a golden pen. Clearly, too, is this in- 
vention ominous of solid, pure, imperishable worth in future 
authorship. Who would write cheap literature with a golden 
pen ? Brilliant powers will be devoted to the best purposes. 
How " full of meaning" the fact, that of all the implements of 
art or trade in existence, that of the author alone, is best made 
of pure gold. Hitherto geese could boast that they furnished 
the pens with which human wisdom was written ; but a new 
era is dawning — this invention is its orient star 1 Am I tran- 
scendentai ? Let us then reason upon the subject coolly and 
succinctly. 

The easy flow of. composition depends much upon ease of 
penmanship. Many a thread of argument has been broken by 
stopping to mend a pen : often has the author from the inter- 
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ruption of nibbling his quiU, omitted to point his sentences : but 
now, once upon the track, he need never stop till the inkstand 
is dry ; so that not a good thought can escape him if he once 
catch sight of it. Further, no fact is more striking in the 
psychological history of man than the associated ideas to con- 
crete ones. A regular catenation of laws and causes, has often 
produced less effects through reason, than has a casual associa- 
tion of images through the medium of the imagination. Grant- 
ing that this has always been a prolific source of error and evil 
— ^must it forever be so ? May we not at last obtain advantages 
from the unreal that we have failed of. extracting from the real? 
And may not this charming association of gold with authorship, 
begin a revolution in its character, that reason, conscience, and 
criticism could not effect ? indicating that the golden .age of 
avarice is fading in the west, and that of literature brightening 
the east ? I leave to the reader if this is not as good reasoning 
as the subject admits of; and as good metaphyedcs as Bishop 
Berkley's nonsense. 

The patriarch of old wished that his doleful complaints might 
be graven with an "iron pen." We conclude that was the Iron 
Age. An era of sharp controversy, factious contention, and 
paper wars, would be appropriately symbolized by the steel 
pen. Those ages are vanishing away — ^retreating like dark 
clouds in the ea(^t, when the sun looks forth and paints upon 
them the celestial bow. In future may we anticipate that bril- 
liant pens will write sterling sentiments^ and win " golden opin* 
ions." 

" The Pen" is a metonymy widely significant compared with 
" a pen." Thus we find Scott metonymized under the figure of 
" the great modem pen." In like manner we speak of " reading 
an author," instead of his book ; while the genius or ability dis- 
played In it, is often, by an easy trope, predicated not of himself 
but-of bis pen. This figure will admit of subdivision by the use 
of a specific adjective : — thus authors may be classified as th^ 
of the gold pen, the silver pen, the iron pen, or the steel pen. 

Hany a beautiful gift has never been given solely because the 
would-be donor could not decide on a pretty or fitting selection. 
As this precious gem of art will solve all such perplexities, and 
furnish an appropriate present for every occasion or any person, 
it is easy to infer that the epoch of gold pens will be disiia- 
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guisbed for kind feeling and generosity. In those future bappy 
days, when not a single adult will be found in the United 
States, barring idiots, who cannot read and write, we expect 
that these nice articles will become a kind of circulating medium 
for compliment and friendship* Easily transmissible even by 
letter, durable, useful as it is, he that cannot think of any thing 
else to give as a keepsake, will give a pen. Oatlery instruments 
are reported to divide love, and therefore unsafe presents ; a pen 
would bb a perfectly safe gift, and any person to whom it might 
be unacceptable could not deserve a remembrancer of any kind. 
That stereotype gift, a silver cup, precious as it is, has ill asso- 
ciations, recalling to thought a bud habit which the human race 
iu determined to break off. Even he who gives his friend a splen- 
did new book is liable to give what is worth but little. Mounted 
with a heavy gold case, el^antly wrought, such a pen. will be 
an offering beautiful enough for a monarch or a president 
Swords of honor, of costliest workmanship, are conferred upon 
fortunate soldiers. We look for a Golden Age, when authors 
who have gallantly waged war against vice and folly, and done 
their country good service on the side of truth and virtue, will 
receive from municipal corporations, or legislatures, presentation 
pens of exquisite beauty and richness, with appropriate devices. 
Like a sword to the warrior, such a gift will reward them for 
labors past and invite them to new achievements. 

"Stop when tou get through," 

should be neatly engraved on the gold pen of every author and 
auth<»'es8. The greatest writers that ever lived have been they 
who knew what not to write. 

A critic might object to this motto that the sentiment is 
homely, or the style jagged — that it embodies a meagre, mean 
truism, void of sense or poetry — that it would be as useful as a 
board put up in Broadway with this inscription — " do not run 
your heads against this brick wall." No five words in the lan- 
guage, however, convey a shrewder generalization of wisdoQi. 
The blunt emphasis of those two harsh moiK)8yllables, '' get 
through," clenches the meaning; and its plain old-fashioned 
Saxon-English style, makes this a choicer motto for authorship, 
than the daintiest bit of an Italian sonnet in existence. To say 
that it amounts to an obvious truism, is to express the reason 
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for which I Belect it Like the man who hnntod all day for his 
spectacles, and found them an his eye-brows, authors have over- 
looked this maxim because of its obviousness, and disobeyed it 
because of its familiarity. ^ No one could imagine that Philip, 
of Macedon, would long forget he was a mortal man ; yet so 
treacherous was his memory on this point that he employed a 
slave to cry in his ears daily, " Philip, thou art mortal 1" The 
words inscribed over Cotton Mather's study — " be short" — are 
the only rule that can rival this in appropriateness : but that 
fails in respect of generalization, for there might be exceptions 
to it, whereas to this there could be no exception. Should any 
say that he can never get through the subject he is entering, 
that try as long as he may, he can never *^ express the inexpressi- 
ble," this motto would caution tastop before he begins. It 
might catch the eye of the transcendentalist while his pen is gal- 
loping across his page, and induce him to draw rein and benefit 
mankind by digging in his garden. 

No work has come down to us on the stream of time from 
remote antiquity, that you could not clasp between your thumb 
and finger ; the ponderous authors have all punk like lead to the 
bottom. Humble ^sop's Fables have survived thousands of 
learned tomes that went to heat the baihs of Alexandria. Of 
literary glory, they have oflen gained most who sought it least 
To seek supremely is to forfeit Fame : that capricious goddess 
spurns from her feet aU abject worshippers: they only are 
crowned with her unfading garland, who pay their devotions in 
the Temple of Truth. 

An immoii;al book is a beautiful proof of the soul's immortal- 
ity. Bhall that which is made be more enduring than its maker ? 
Man's material works, like his material frame, slowly but surely 
decay : the best productions of his mind live not only with a 
perpetual, but a growing existence; they realize a perennial 
youth, and attest in this world his immortality in the next 

Thus to delight and profit mankind through ceaseless ages, is 
the most exalted achievement of mind I Little wonder that the 
dazzling prize should attract a countless throng of aspirants. 
Lament we that so many thousands fall short on the race — that 
the toils of those who succeed are infinitely surpassed by those 
who fail ? That were absurd. What, if in the Olympic foot 
race, the laural crown had descended on the brows of aU the 
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competitors, instead of the single victor ? Honors, like diamonds, 
are precious in proportion as they are scarce. This paucity of 
success hath ever been, and must be the grand stimulant to in- 
tellectual exertions, which in themselves are profitable. Did all 
obtain who seek fame, the result would be similar to that of suc- 
cess in finding the Philosopher's Stone, which by transmuting 
the base metals, might increase gold, but would diminsh riches, 
by taking from that Hs greatest value, rarity. 



^A^ 



LIVB TO DO GOOD. 



^ Lite to do good ] bat Dot with thought to wio 
From man return of any kindness done; 
Remember Him who died on cross for sin, 
The merciful, the meek, rejected One ; 
When he was dain for crime of doing good, 
Canst thou expect return of gratitude 1 

*' IK> good to all ; but while thou serrest best 
And at thj greatest cost, nerve thee to bear, 
When thine own heart with anguish is opprest, 

The cruel taunti the cold, averted air ; 
From lips which thou hast taught in hope to^pray, 
And eyes whose sorrows thou hast wiped away. 

" Stin do thou good ; but for His holy sake 

Who died for thine : fixing thy imrpose ever 
High as His throne, no wrath of man can shake ; 

So shall He own thy generous endeavor, 
And take thee to His conqueror's glory up, 
When thou hast shared the Saviour's bitter cup. 

" Do nought but good ; for such the noble strife 
Of virtue is 'gainst wrong to venture love, 
And for thy foe devote a brother's life, 

Content to wait the recompense above ; 
Brave for the truth, to fiercest insult meek. 
In mercy strong, in vengeance only weak.^ 



POSITION AND CHAEACTEB. 



Whkn a man is placed in a false position, the very traits of his 
character that would be virtuous in a true one, are often looked 
upon as feults, or denounced as vices. 

When the temple of Minerva was finished, at Athens, two 
rival sculptors of that city were employed to decorate its sum 
mit with a statue of the goddess. Each labored in secret, and 
followed the conceptions of his own mind, with a. view to the 
production of a master-piece of art On the day that ttie merits 
of the statues were to be decided upon, and the hour for so doing 
had arrived, a few of the self-constituted judges gathered in 
front, while thousands remained behind who could see nothmg. 
Those in front passed judgment upon the production, and the 
thousands who could see nothing, hurrahed and responded to 
the decision. One statue was of the size of life, finely sculp- 
tured, and of most exquisite workmanship ; the features beauti- 
fully chiselled, until life seemed starting from the marble. The 
other was of coUossal size, with huge and apparently unshapely 
limbs, and features that looked, to the immediate observer, more 
like unmeaning protuberances than any thing else. When the 
judges gave a decision in favor of the small but beautiful statue, 
it was gradually raised amid the shouts of the multitude, and 
became dimmer and fainter as it receded from their view ; and 
when it finally reached the pedestal, it resembled nothing human 
or divine, but seemed to have dwindled to a mere point The 
applause gave way to murmurs and disapprobation, and it was 
then lowered to make room for its rejected rival, which was 
very reluctantly hoisted in its stead. As it receded from the 
earth, its deformities lessened, and gave way to an appearance 
of symmetry and beauty, which increased with its distance from 
the earth ; and wlien it finally reached the pinnacle from which 
the sculptor, from his knowledge of perspective and proportion, 
designed it should be viewed, then it looked as if the divinity 
herself, so beautiful was its aspect, had descended to receive 
the homage of her worshippers. So it is with men. And when 
a man is placed by circumstances in a position lower than that 
in which he was created to move, his virtues become vices in 
the eyes of those whose vision is too short to view him as a 
whole, and who therefore reject him as unfit for elevation. 



V. 



PLEASANT WOBDS. 



" Pleasant words are as an honej^somb, sweet to the soul and health 

to the bones.*— ProT. xri 24. 



Mavt troths the Wise Man giTes 

To his sons and daughters, 
UsefU, pure, and strong, and brightj 

As streams of lining waters \* 
Bnt one I choose from all the rest. 
And call it now the very best 

Pleasant words, he says, are like 

A comb of fragrant honey, 
The savings' bank of thriving bees, 

Whose cells contain their money. 
Where they,. in little space, lay up 
The gains of many a flowery cnp. 

" Sweet to the soul" — they gently soothe 

In days of bitter angnish ; 
" Health to the bones"— they cheer the sick, 

And lift the heads that languish ; 
And prove, in every state and mood, 
A quiet way of doing good. 

Let us, then, ask God to plant 

In us his flowers of beauty. 
And teach us to watch over them 

With humble, patient duty. 
Sweet flowers that grace the heart of youth, 
Love, meekness, gentleness, and troth. 

For as honey Ib not found 

Where no flowers are blowing, 
So, unless within onr hearts 

Love and troth are growings 
No one on our lips will flnd 
Pleasant words, sincere and kind* 
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But— unlike the Angile flowers, 
Who die as soon as ever 

They have giren their hooey up— 
The more that we endeavor 

To lavish kindness everywhere, 

The more we still shall have to spare. 

Pleasant words ! Oh, let us strive 
To use them very often ; 

Other hearts they will delight, 
And our own they'll soften ; 

While Ood himself Will hear ahove, 

Pleasant words of truth and love. 

Pleasant words ! The river's wave 
That rii^lcs every minute, 

On the shore we love so well, 
Hath not such music in it: 

Nor are the songs of breeze or birds 

Half so sweet as pleasant words. 
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I WAS SICK AND IN PRISON. 



Thou hast not left the rough-barked tree to grow 

Without a mate upon the river's bank ; 
Nor dost Thou on one flower the rain bestow. 

But many a cup the glittering drops have drank : 
The bird must sing to one who sings again, 

Else would her note less welcome bo to hear ; 
Nor hast Thou bid thy word descend in vain, 

But soon some answering voice shall reach my ear 
Then shall the brotherhood of peace begin, 

And the new song be raised that never dies. 
That shall the soul from death and darkness win. 

And burst the prison where the captive lies ; 
And one by oue now-bom shall join the strain, 
Till earth restores her sons to heaven again. 



THEY ARE SAVED 



1 

They are saved ! The picture tells its own story — a child 
fallen overboard, the mothoj: ..leaping, with the desperate, 
unthinking, unfearing instinct of maternal love, into the black 
depths of the storm-tossed ocean, to the rescue of the little one, 
and a bold sailor plunging after, with only a rope khbtied has- 
tily about his arm. He has kept his eyes upon her white dress ; 
buffeting the waves with sinewy limbs he has reached her, 
grasped her with one strong arm, and then committed Tier life 
and his own to the rope and the exertions of his fellow-siilors on 
board the ship. The little one is clasped to the bosom of its 
mother more fondly in that moment of awful peril than it had 
ever been in the joy and delight of safety which no danger 
threatened. But what if the generous deliverer had failed in 
his noble effort ? "What if a sweeping billow had borne the 
mother and child far beyond his reach, or dashed him in its 
might, wide of the course in which they were hurled by another 
gigantic wave ? How dreadful the lot of the feeble infant and 
the hardly less feeble womau ! What an eternity of agony and 
horror would have been concentrated in the few minutes that 
would then have made up their sum of remaining life ! 

We can but imperfectly conceive the terrors — the fear, and 
misery, and despair of such a death ! The first appalling con- 
sciousness of the real pr'esent, and the but too certain future— 
the struggles of an almost impossible hope — ^the lightning-swift 
retrospect of home, and friends, and kindred — of the pleasures 
to these belonging — of all that has made life dear — then the 
heart- crushing sense of desolation and abandonment — ^the in- 
stinctive dread of death itself, and of the unknown beyond — ^the 
bodily pains and struggles of the final moment — the s^nse of 
being crushed, overwhelmed, stified, buried under a mountain 
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of water — ^ihe agonies of strangling — ^in short, all that imagination 
ean depict of pain and horror, crowded into a few brief but 
awful moments. 

But then the joy, the rapture of deliverance I Who can de- 
scribe that contrast to the fearfol adjuncts of the impending 
death ! Who, without the light of experience, can imagine the 
thrill of grateful and exquisite delight which the first assurance 
<^rescue sends flashing through mind and body ; or the eager, 
breathless, scarce admitted welcome that the spirit gives to the 
thought of life prolonged ? And what a world of enjoyment, 
of happiness, in that mere thought of life ? 



Father in Heaven, our prayer is to tliee ; 

Oh, g^nide ub, and save ns, while roaming the aea ! 

The winds and the waters thy yoice but obey : 

With mercy inspire them, and smile on oar way. 

Thon art Almighty ! bat feeble are we 

And lost, if thoa leave as alone on the 



Down in the fkthomless depths of the flood, 

Lie hosts that were slain with no shedding of blood ; 

Their eyes qnenched forever— their warm hearts made col^ 

Where, worthless, are strewn precions gems and pare gold. 

Thoo, at whose mandate the Death- Angels fly. 

Great Spirit of life, keep as now, or we die ! 

Billowy monntains aroaod as may rise. 
And sable-winged storms wildly sweep o'er the skies 
Oar bark may be lashed by the snrge and the blast— 
To dread heights be tossed, or in yawning gnlphs cast ; 
Death armed with terrors, his work shall forbear, 
God I if thoa hear as— to thee is oar prayer. 

Father in Heaven, by night or by day, 

With moonbeams and stars, or the son, light oar way ! 

Oh ! breathe in the breezes oar canvass to fiU— 

And when waves are raging, say, " Peace ! be ye still !*' 

Thoa artetemal— of few days are we— 

Uphold thy fhiil children who roam o'er the sea! 
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A 8TORT OF ATHENAI8. 



The Grecian sage, Leoatius, was lying on hie coucb, calmly 
awaiting the approach of death. His daughter, the beautiful 
Athenais, was bending over him, Bud bathing his brow with her 
tears. The fading beams of the setting sun illumined the apart- 
ment, and cast over the cheek of the dying man, a glow that 
mocked the hue of health. As the weeping Athenais beheld 
this rosy flush, she hushed her voice of mourning, and, for an 
instant, a ray of hope irradiated her brow, and shone amid her 
tears, as a transient sunbeam sometimes gilds a stormy cloud, 
and sparkles amid the falling rain. Leontius beheld the change, 
and said in &int but tranquil tones : 

" Deceive not thyself, my dear Athenais, with vain iDusive 
hopes — ^they will but cheat thee into a momentary forgetfulness 
of sorrow-, and render the hour of grief, that must come, mora 
painful to endure. Learn to look calmly upon the trial that 
awaits thee, and bear with becoming fortitude, the loss thou art 
about to sustain. I fe^ that I must die. Even now the lamp 
of li£9 bums dimly in its socket, and eve long it will be quenched 
for ever. Weep not so bitterly, my child, at this decree of the 
gods. They are wise— they are merciful They have granted 
me a long sojourn on the earth, and they are now conducting 
roe peacefully and pleasantly to repose. Murmur not, then, at 
their dispensations, but bow submissively to their will, and pray 
lor aid to strengthen thy spirit in the coming season of afflic- 
tion." 

But Athenais renewed her lamentations, and her tears flowed 
more fredy as she listened to her father's words. Grief had 
gained the mastery over her spirit, and for a time it ruled with 
despotic sway. Calmly Leontius waited till the violence of the 
storm had passed, and in the lull of those passionate laments- 
taeos, be said : " I grieve to see, my diild, that all the lessons 
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of wisdom and virtue which I have taught thee, have failed to 
lift thy mind to that elevation which I had hoped it would 
attain. But I despair not that thy soul wiD one day be as lofty 
and heroic as my fondest wish could desire. Thou art young, 
and thy heart is yet tender enough to take a deep impression 
fhnn every passing touch. Let but a few more years roll away, 
and the breath of sorrow, like the beam of joy, will pass almost 
unheeded over thy spirits fount of feeling, and wake only a 
ripple on its surface. Thus would I have it. And now, my 
dear Athenais, I have but a few more moments to linger, and Z 
entreat you to listen to the voice that will soon be so silent for- 
ever. Hereafter it might be a source of deep regret to re- 
flect that you had not heeded roy dying words." 

This admonition had the desired effect — ^the young mourner 
dried her tears— lifted her beautiful head, and with a forced 
calmness and composure, listened to his words : 

" In leaving thee, my child, to the evils of life, and the temp 
tations of the world, I do not leave thee without a, protector, 
for thy own excellent heart will be a guardian more Vigilant and 
more useful than the wisest I could appoint — and in bequeath- 
ing my patrimony almost entirely to thy two brothers, I do thee 
no act of injustice, for thy youth and loveliness, and above all, 
thy many virtues, constitute a dowry that qneei» might envy. 
What were riches to one like thee? What were stores of* 
sparkling gems, and heaps of glittering gold ? Hast thou not 
a beauty whose splendor can rival the diamond's Bght, and 
treasures of the mind whose value is above all price ? These 
last, my daughter, are a legacy which none can take away; 
Time, who will steal thy youthful charms, cannot deprive thee 
of those unfading treasures. They are exhaustlees as the earth, 
and enduring as life. Thou art nobly portioned, and I die happy 
in the belief of thy welfare.'' ' 

The philosopher paused — a solemn silence reigned in the 
apartment, and it seemed that death was hovering near. Famt 
and fainter grew the light of departing day — dim and dimmer 
burned the lamp of expiring life. Low as the softest whisper 
of the leaves when stirred by the breath of spring, rose once 
more the voice of the dying sage : 

" My daughter, see you not yob lingering radiance in the 
west — ^how slowly and majestically it gives place to the foot- 
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iteps of night How softly and sweetly the loat beam fades 
away, and sinks to rest ? Thns does a philosopher bid fkrewell 
to earth. Thus calmly and peacefully sink to his last repose. 
May such, dear Athenais, when thy sojourn here is ended, bo 
thy dosing hour. Blessings be with thee now and forever. 
Farewell I" 

So gently and so tranquilly had he sunk into the tfrms of 
death, that the bereaved Athenais dared not disturb, with the 
voice of her sorrow, the silent and solemn scene. For many 
moments she sat tearless, motionless — ^almost breathless, gazing 
reverently upon the hushed and holy features of the departed. 
Bat as soon as the awe v^hich that fearful visitor, Death, in- 
spires in every one, who, for the first time marks his approach, 
had passed away, the young mourner gave full vent to her 
grief, and bending her blooming cheek to that marble brow, she 
wept with the bitterness of a desolate spirit. 

Her father had been so dear — ^so immeasurably dear to her 
heart, that in losing him, she fancied she had lost all that could 
render life endurable. Her mother had been dead many years, 
and Leontius had supplied the place of both parents. It was 
his eye that had watched over her in the troublous days of 
infancy, and his voice that had gladdened, with words of praise, 
the happy years of childhood. In the pleasant spring-time of 
youth he had been ever near to guide and protect — ^to lead her 
steps in the path of virtue, and her mind to the fount of know- 
ledge. He had been parent, companion, friend, and preceptor, 
and Athenais had loved as never child loved before. It is a sad 
thing, the first deep grief of a young, fond heart. As a deso- 
lating storm would bruise and blight the gentle tenants of a 
flower-garden, so does that tempest of the soul destroy its ten- 
der blossoms of feeling, and lay waste its beautiful buds of hope. 
But although terrible in its effects, it is transient in duration, 
and passes away like the cloud from a summer sky. Youthful 
emotions are so buoyant and elastic, that they spring back 
to their former position as soon as the pressure of misfortune is 
removed. It was thus with Athenais. When the first violence 
of her grief had passed away, she could reflect calmly upon her 
bereavement, and turn to the memory of her lost parent as to 
something holy and dear. She would sit for hours alone, recall- 
ing his every look and tone, and dwelling fondly upon his words 
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of love. At sttch times she would remember all his preoeptai 
and breathe a prayer that they might guide her safely through 
the perilous path of life. 

With a spirit chastened by sorrow, she sought the home oi 
her brothers. They had lived apart from her since the days of 
childhood, and they had none of those gentle and pleasant memo- 
ries which linger so sweetly around the hearts of those who 
have been reared in the genial atmosphere of home. They re* 
ceived their sister as a stranger, and greeted her with the chill- 
ing words of unkindness. They feared she would become a 
dependant on their bounty, and consume a portion of the patri* 
mony which they had so recently inherited. How strange a 
passion is avarice — how it contracts every lofty principle of the 
mind, and chills every warm emotion of the heart. How it de- 
grades every noble sentiment of humanity ! Leontius had with- 
held his worldly riches from his daughter, in order to bestow 
all upon his sons, thinking, no doubt, that they would gladly 
share the dowry with thdr only sister. But the spirit of avar- 
ice had entered their hearts, and they grudged the gentle Athen* 
ais a home. They frowned upon her when she asked their 
protection, and unwillingly granted the shelter they were 
ashamed to refuse. Bhe would have turned away from such 
unnatural, kindred, to seek a home among strangers, but she 
had been reared in retirement, and knew nothing of life save 
what she had learned from study, and she dared not go forth 
into the world friendless and alone. Thus, compelled to 
accept the boon so ungraciously granted, she became an 
unwelcome dweller with her inhospitable brothers. But 
though with them, she was not one of their family, for their fire^ 
sides never shed a cheering radiance for her, and their household 
gods never smiled upon her spirit. She was desolate and un- 
happy — ^the memory of her father^s love and kindness was ever 
lingering around her heart, making her altered situation more 
sad and more difficult to endure. 

Btill, in the treasures of the mind, those which her father had 
deemed so rich a legacy, she found a resource and shield from 
despair. There were moments when she could steal from the 
troublous cares^that oppressed her, and forget, in study, and 
the intellectual pursuits she loved, the many ills to which she 
was subjected. But even these brief intervals of consolatioa 
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were denied, and the last flower that bloomed in her darkened 
pathway, seemed about to perish. 

A Boman of high birth, named Marulles, who saw Athenais 
at the house of her brothers, became charmed with her beauty. 
He numbered more than twice her years, and was a man of 
corrupt character. He had led a diasolate life, and wandered 
through the garden of Pleasure, until there seemed not a soli- 
tary flower rare and beautiful enough to please his satiated 
fancy. Surfeited with pernicious sweets, and almost weary of 
the life that could afford him no new enjoyment, he continually 
sighed for some novelty to awaken the sluggish emotions of his 
heart. That novelty he seemed now to have found in Athenais. 
Her beauty at first attracted his admiration, but it was her 
purity of thought and modesty of demeanor that fixed his atten- 
tion, and inspired a love such as he had never known before. 
* He looked upon her as a treasure which he had long sought in 
vain, and which he was at last blessed with the hope of obtain- 
ing. He resolved to make her his wife, and accordingly sought 
an opportunity of declaring his love. He blindly imagined that 
his birth and wealth would insure success, forgetting that he 
possessed not a single quality that could win the affection of a 
pure young heart Athenais, at first, gently but firmly refused 
his offers, but when he repeated them again and ag^in, she be- 
came displeased with his perseverance, and repelled him with 
disdain. This seemed rather to increase than diminish his ad- 
miration, and he determined to obtain her at any sacrifice. He 
made known his wishes to the brothers, and besought their aid 
Then was Athenais constantly persecuted with entreaties to 
become the wife of Marulles. Commands followed entreaties, 
and threats followed commands, until she had scarce a moment's 
peace. The brothers, seeing a chance of escaping the duly of 
maintaining her, whom they regarded as an incumbrance, were 
firm in their resolve to make her accept the offer, that they 
feigned to consider advantageous and desirable. They em- 
braced every opportunity to throw Athenais into the now hated 
company of her admirer — ^they made her home more wretched 
than ever, they wounded her heart by the most unkind and un- 
feeling words ; in short they made use of every means that 
cruelty could suggest, to force her into a compliance with their 
wishea Weary of continual persecution, and overcome by de- 
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q>ond6acy and grief, the unhappy Athenais knew not what 
course to pursue. Sometimes she waa almost tempted to yield 
to the sad fate that threatened her^ and then, the thoughts of 
sacrificing herself where she felt only dislike, and of being irre- 
vocably united to age and vice, made her pure heart shudder 
with dread. At length she asked and obtained the boon of 
three days respite from solicitations, during which time she was 
not to be persecuted with threats or entreaties, or even spoken 
to on the subject that gave her so much paiQ. This favor was 
granted, on condition that she would . spend the time in endea* 
j^oring to think more favorably of Marulles, and in learning to 
look upon a union with him as an event which she could not 
hope to avoid. 

Those three days seemed, to Athenais, like a short recite 
granted to a condemned criminal. At one moment a joyous 
sense of freedom would thrill her heart, and then a dark re- 
membrance immediately usurp its place. Now a ray of hope 
would shoot athwart her spirit, and then the shadows of fear 
instantly dispelled the light. Oh, how she longed for her fath- 
er's counsel and advice, to guide her through the gloom that 
surrounded her path. But his voice was silent in the grave, 
and there was none to whom she could turn for consolation. 

The last day of the three was drawing to a close, and Athen- 
ais had vanly striven to fortify her mind to meet the fate she 
dreaded with somethipg like a spirit of resignation. With a 
heavy heart she went to the window of her apartment, and 
looked out nipon the setting sun. As its last beams faded in the 
west, she was forcibly reminded of ter father's dying hour, and a 
thrilling feeling of mingled awe and pleasure crept over her mind, 
as she fancied his spirit might be hovering near. Sinking on h^ 
knees, and lifting her tearful eyes to Heaven, she breathed an 
audible prayer : 

" Oh, thou dear departed, if thou canst leave the company of 
the immortal gods, to visit once more the scene of thy former 
life, look down, I pray thee, on thine unhappy child, and guide 
her safely through the perils that surround. The lessons of 
virtue which thou imparted, fcave failed to insure the promised 
happiness, and the rich store of wisdom which thou bequeathed, 
has not even purchased the boon of content. Oh, my father, 
without thee, thy instructions are nothing. I am like a barque 
moving unguided over the waters, and speeding to destruction. 
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Life that was sweet while shared with thee, is now a burthen 
too wearisome to bear, and I pray thee, shade of the departed, 
beseech the merciful gods to take me from the earth, and give 
me a home with them and thee." 

This invocation, which expressed so traly and touchingly, the 
deep sadness of Athenais, was interrupted by the sound of 
approaching steps. She looked up; her female attendant, 
Marina, had entered the apartment — ^fear and anxiety was pic- 
tured on her countenance, &nd Athenais felt that some new 
trouble awaited her. Eapidly, and in a low tone, Marina im- 
parted her information. She had, a few moments before, over- 
heard a conversation between the brothers and the admirer of 
her mistresa By that, it appeared, Marulles, fearful of losing 
the prize he so ardently sought, had obtahied from the brothers 
permission to wed Athenais without further delay. Everything 
was prepared, and an early hour of the following morning was 
the time appointed for the ceremony to take place. Their vic- 
tim's wishes were to be no longer consulted ; she was to be 
forced to the altar, and if she there persevered in resisting their 
commands, she was to be confined in a gloomy and solitary 
aparttnent, deprived of every comfort, and only supplied with 
the smallest pittance to sustain life. These were the cruel 
arrangements, and as the faithful attendant disclosed the plot, 
she wept at what she considered the inevitable fate of her mis- 
tress. 

Athenais sat a few moments in deep thought, pondering upon 
the intelligence she had received, and revolving in her mind 
what course to pursue. There was not much time for reflection ; 
only that night was left to decide and to act. The next mom^ 
ing she would be a prisoner in a dungeon, or a captive in a more 
fearful bondage stiU. At length her resolution was taken. She 
decided to steal noiselessly from the house — ^proceed without 
delay to the seat of government, and ask the aid of royal protec- 
tion against her unnatural kindred. It was not a long journey 
from her brothers' residence to the Imperial palace, and she 
felt that her desperate fortunes would give her energy and 
resolution to endure whatever fatigue or hardship she would 
have to incur. 

The Eastern Empire was, at that time, under the dominion 
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of Pulcbena, daughter of Arcadias, and granddaughter of 
Theodosius the Great. She was invested with the soveretgn 
power, during the minority of her brother, the younger Theo- 
dosius. Although possessing a high, proud spirit, she was 
renowned for the justice and benevolence of her character, and 
Athenais felt, as she reflected upon what she was about to 
undertake, that the Empress might be awakened to womanly 
tenderness and pity for one so desolate and unhappy. 

As soon as her design was formed, she proceeded to put it 
in execution. She fortunately escaped from the house without 
arousing suspicion, and, with no companion but her attendant, 
proceeded on her journey. In due reason, and without obstacle 
she reached the palace. Then, and not till then, did she pause 
and hesitate, and think fearfully upon the ordeal she was about 
to endure. She had been reared in the simplest and plainest 
manner. She was totally unacquainted with the forms and 
rules of a court, and dreaded to pass those lofly portals that 
seemed frowningly to forbid her entrance. But one thought 
of her friendless situation called back her courage and nerved 
her to the task. Without difficulty she gained admittance, and 
ere long was ushered into the presence of the Empress. Noth- 
ing could afford a better illustration of the industry and simpli* 
city of the females of that day, than the sight which met the eye 
of Athenais, as she entered the stately apartment. A group 
of maidens were seated round the room, all engaged on works 
of embroidery, and in their midst, portioning out their respective 
tasks, and occupying herself, from time to time, with the same 
feminine employment, was the Empress of the East, the proud, 
ambitious woman, who, at the age of sixteen, received the lofty 
title of Augusta, and wielded the sceptre with some of the wis- 
dom, and much of the spirit that characterized her illustrious 
progenitor, Theodosius the Great. 

As soon as Athenais beheld the benevolent features of the 
Empress, her fears were dispelled, and advancing with graceful 
ease, she knelt at her feet. In the kindest manner Pulcheria 
raised the maiden, and bade her make known her wishes. That 
she might attract less observation, Athenais had arrayed h^ 
form in a plain and humble garb — ^her eyes were dimmed with 
tears — ^her features wore the languor of weariness and the gloom 
of anxiety, yet despite these disadvantages, her beauty shone 
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coDspicaouB and charmed the eyea of beholders. With a low 
bat firm voice, she said : 

." Illustrious Sovereign, you see before you, in the character 
of a suppliant, an unhappy, destitute, and desolate orphan. If 
one who has no inheritance but Sorrow — ^no friend but Hope, 
and no shelter but Heaven, can claim your pity, then, most gl*a- 
cious lady, award that pity to me. Driven by unnatural kindred 
from an unhappy home, and flying from the persecutions of one 
who would force me into a union whose ties are more fearful 
than death, I come to plead, with voice and heart, for the boon 
of your favor and protection. lam a humble maiden — bom, 
reared, and educated in retirement. I know not the language 
of a court, and if my freedom of expression offend your ear, I 
pray your Majesty's pardon ; but listen, oh ! deign to listen 
kindly to my appeal. I know not what words to use, but I 
feel that the voice of Pity in your bosom will plead eloquently 
in my behalf I am poor and miserable, but beneath my humble 
garb beats a heart filled with loyal and generous emotions. 
Grant me the boon I ask, oh ! Sovereign, and the service, the 
devotion, I had almost said worship of that heart, shall bo yours. 
Shield me with your gracious power, from the loneliness and 
sorrow that oppress my spirit, and life will be too short to pay 
the debt of gratitude I shall thus incur.'' 

The voice, the words, the manner of Athenais, all had a pow- 
erful effect over the Empress. She immediately soothed the sup- 
pliant with words of kindness, and gave her many assurances 
of favor and protection. She ministered to her wants, and 
sought by every gentle means to make her forget the ills which 
she endured. Every passing moment added to the interest she 
had awakened in the breast of Pulcheria, and the latter at length 
began to indulge secret thoughts of making her the wife of her 
brother. . 

Theodosius was at that period about twenty years of age. 
Although possessing few 6f the illustrious qualities of his grand- 
father, the elder Theodosius, he was a youth of virtuous heart 
and fine endowments of mind. His education had been care- 
fully superintended by bis older and more imperial-minded sis-* 
ter, Pulcheria, and she had also scrupulously instructed him in 
all the graces and dignities of royalty. He was deeply imbued 
with the sublime spirit of Christianity, then fast dispelling the 
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errors Qf PftganiBm from tbe worlds and all his acts were guided 
and governed by its divine precepts. His mild&ess, bis benevo^ 
lence, and Lis piety, caused hiooi to be respected and belov^ by 
all who surrounded him. 

A short time after her fair suppliant's ^ arrival at the palaoe» 
Pulcheria sought an interview with Theodoaius. In tones of 
pleasure she addressed him — 

'^My brother, I have this day seen and copversed with a 
young Grrecian maiden, who is, in eveiy respect, worthy to be 
the wife of the future £mperor of Eome. Listen, while I de- 
scribe a being such as fancy never pictured to your mind. Imr 
agine a form of lofty stature and graceful proportions, invested 
with all the charms of youth, yet merging into the richer beauty 
of womanhood ; a brow white and pure as the unsullied snow* 
flake, around which cluster looks gI the softest texture and 
nohest luxuriance ; an eye that eloqu^itly expresses every tei^ 
der emotion of the soul, yet darts around such fires as flash 
from the noon-day sun ; a cheek where the first rose of spring 
seems to have nestled long and lovingly, and tmted its resting- 
place with its own delicate and beautiful hue ; a mouth that ex* 
presses at once sweetness and intelligence, whose voice is music, 
and whose smile, like the rainbow of peace, can charm away all 
storms from the heart Add to all these external graces, a mind 
lighted by nature with the divine fire of genius, and stored by 
edtication with the wisdom and learning of a sage ; a heart 
where every generous and kindly emotion has found a home ; 
a virtue that has been tried in the fiery ordeal of woe, and found 
pure as the shining ore that emerges from the severest test, 
without spot and without blemish ; a character, in short, my 
brother, which, like the sunbeam of Heaven, must shed univer- 
sal brightness and gladness around.'' 

TheodosiuB had listened with looks of wondering delight, t9 
his sister's glowing description of the young Grecian, siad when 
she closed, he said — 

'' You have, indeed, dear Pulcheria, described a wondrous 
being — such an one as only the brightest day-dreams have ever 
imaged to my soul, and my spirit pines to behold her. But if 
she is all you so brightly picture, she is surely capable of feel- 
ing an elevated and noble attBcbment — a love founded on pure 
and divine principles. Such a love I have long sighed to 
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awakeE^-^ach a true and Bi&eere affection have I ardently 
wished to inspire. But, sarrounded bj a host of admiring 
friends and followers, who applaud and flatter, and offer me the 
servile homage of interested hearts, i«tiU T<ainly seek and pine 
for that unalloyed affection which all desire to obtain. The 
attentions, the praises, ike adulations, which are paid to my 
rank, and not to myself, are distasteful, and satisfy me not ; as 
the drooping flower thirsts for the dew, my soul thirsts for the 
language of truth — -for the words of pure and sincere esteem. 
If I could woo this young maiden as a lowly and humble indi- 
vidual, nrfght I not win a love that the favored of fortune sel- 
dom possess, and that kings often sigh for in vain ?" 

Pulcheria approves her brother's sentiments, and assures him 
that his desire can be gratified. They arrange that he is to 
gaze unseen upon the fair stranger, and. then, unknown, to seek 
to win her love. Concealed behind the drapery in his sister's 
apartment, he awaits the entrance of Athenais, who has been 
sfimmoned to the presence of Pulcheria. With what delight he 
beholds her radiant face, and listens to her silvery voice 1 His 
ardent imagination finds the original fairer, if possible, than the 
picture his sister had so vividly drawn, and his youthful heart 
beats rapidly beneath the touch of Love. He can scarcely 
await the fitting season for the interview, and longs impatiently 
for the appointed hour. 

■ _ 

As he led a quiet and secluded life, it was easy for Theodo 
siiis to' practice the innocent deception which he had planned, 
and in a humble garb he was introduced to Athenais as one of 
the tutors of the young Emperor. Pulcheria* daily devised ex- 
cusefs for an interview between the young pair, and by that 
means the lover had the necessary, opportunities to carry on his 
plan. Eviery one who approached Athenais was instructed in 
the secret, and commanded not to divulge it, thus she had not 
the most remote suspicion of the truth. Feeling none of the 
timidity which would have characterized her intercourse with 
him, had she dreamed of his rank, and grateful for his respect- 
ful attention, Athenais soon extended to the young tutor her 
confidence and regard. It was not long ere a warmer sentiment 
sprung up in her heart, and lent- a new charm to her life. Then^ 
indeed, all things wore a smiling aspect, and time sped by on 
the wings of joy. 
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AtheoaiB became daily a greater favorite with Che Empl*eaB| 
and receiving from her constantly the most unequivocal marlcs 
of regard, she ceased to feel her dependent situation, and ban^ 
ished from her mind all thoughts of care. She was grateful 
and happy. Her heart, like a summer-bird, warbled forth i|i- 
cessantly, the music of delight She was surrounded by every 
comfort and luxury of life ; she loved and was beloved 1 What a 
contrast with her former friendless condition. With what happy 
dreams and anticipations she looked forward to the future. One 
day, while indulging this pleasant frame of mind, she received a 
message from the Empress, bidding her to an interview. With 
a light step and a lighter heart she entered the presence of her 
benefactor. 

" Well, my bird of beauty," said Pulcheria, " art thou not 
happy in thy new bower ?" 

The maiden's face was radiant with the sunshine of the soul, 
as she replied : 

*^ Not even in the days of innocent childhood, when I wan- 
dered by the shores of my own blue sea, or decked my brow 
with the flowers of my own dear native plains, did my heart 
revel more gladly in the joyous sense of existence. I am no 
longer a friendless, houseless exile ; for thou, dear lady, hast 
supplied the place of country, kindred, and home. What can 
I do to serve thee !" 

*^ Listen, my dear Athenais ; have I not in all things studied 
thy comfort ? Have I not given thee a home that the greatest 
might envy, and clothed thee in raiment that queens might 
wear ? Have I not bestowed attendants to obey thy slightest 
bidding, and surrounded thee with luxuries that only the noble 
can gain ?" 

" Yes, my Sovereign, you have done all this and more. You 
have wiped the tear of woe from my eyes, and plucked the 
arrow of grief from my heart. You have soothed my wounded 
spirit with the voice of consolation, and whispered peace when 
despair was at hand. You have converted fear into hope, and 
regret into joy. You have awakened love in the heart where 
sorrow before reigned supreme, and made the life that was fast 
becoming a burthen a blessing and a delight All this you have 
done, dear lady, and now what can I do to testify my gratitude ? 
Name but the price, and though it were life itself— the very fife 
you have so cheered — ^it shall be sacrificed for your good." 
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"I want no aacrifices, Athenais; I am fully rewarded byBee* 
ing you happy, and to show my sense of ydur gratitude, I am 
about to confer a favor greater than any you have yet received. 
I am about to give you in marriage to my imperial brother, the 
young Emperor of the East" 

As if a mighty spell had suddenly converted the m»den into 
stone, she stood, pale, speechless, motionless, her hands clasped, 
her head bent forward, her eye fixed despairingly upon the 
impress, and her whole appearance indicative of the mostin- 
tense amazement. At length she spoke : 

" I pray thee, dear lady, unsay those fearful words. Mock 
not my misfortunes with such an offer. I am too humble and 
too unworthy to share the splendid destiny of thy brothw. 
Choose him a bride more suited to his birth, and more befitting 
his exalted station." 

"Not so, Athenais — ^thy beauty, thy virtue, thy learning, 
make thee his equal, and render thee, in all respects, worthy to 
be a monarches consort. I have willed it, and thou must be his 
bride." 

Then an expression of the deepest sorrow passed over the 
features of the maiden — she went forward and bent lowly at the 
feet of the Empress. " Lady, I entreat thy forgiveness, but I 
cannot obey the bidding. My heart is already united to 
another." 

Pnlcheria received this announcement with the greatest ap- 
parent displeasure. She reproached Athenais for her ingrati- 
tude, and threatened her with punishment and persecution, if 
she did not instantly renounce her love. Finding reproaches 
and threats alike powerless to call forth this renunciation, she 
tried other means. She described her brother, handsome, wise, 
valiant, and noble. She represented the greatness, the pomp, 
the power his consort would enjoy — the splendors that would 
surround her, the luxuries that would minister to her comfort, 
and pictured all the charms of a regal station, in their most fas- 
cinating colors. But to all these temptations Athenais seemed 
insensible, and when Pulcheria had finished, she rose from her 
humble position, dried her tears, and with a look of dignity and 
a voice that trembled, said — 

" Banish me from your presence — send me forth to the world 
friendless and miserable, as when I sought your protection — 
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torture my spirit with cruel threats and reproaches — Idll me, if 
you wiU, but do not, dear lady, force me to renounce my love. 
It were sacrilege to tear away the image that lives in my heart, 
and seek to place another in its shrine. Here, in thy palace, I 
met a youth — ^humble, homeless, friendless, as myself The 
bond of sympathy united us. He spoke kindly to ears that bad 
long been accustomed to the words and tones of harshness. 
What wonder that in those ears his voice became a music 
sweets than all other ? What wonder that, when he breathed, 
the accents of love,. my soul responded in a kindred strain? 
What wonder that, when he asked my affection, it was given 
him iVeely and forever? With such feelings, oht Sovereign 
lady, can you ask me to wed your imperial brother ? No ; that 
union were misery to us both. What is marriage without affec- 
tion, but a bondage of the most sad and insupportable kind ? — 
a state of servitude that trammels not only the body, but the 
mind, and destroys even the freedom of thought. Ton tell m» 
of the wealth, the splendors, l^e honors I should enjoy; oh ! 
these would but gild the galling chains, and render them heavier 
stiU. Think not, dear lady, I am insensible to your kindness, 
for while my heart continues to beat, it will cherish with fervent 
gratitude the memory of your favors ] but the very evil that led 
me to supplicate your bounty, will drive me again from your 
presence, an outcast alike from your home and heart." 

A flood of passionate tears prevented the utterance of Athen- 
ais, and she could say no more. Theodosius, who had been 
concealed in the apartment, during the interview between his 
sister and the maiden, drank in every word with eager ear and 
delighted soul. As soon as Athenais was silent, he emerged 
from his place of concealment and sprang to her feet 

'^ Here let me kneel," he said in impassioned tones, '^ here let 
me kneel, and pour forth my gi-atitude and my love. Know, 
excellent Athenais, that thy angel-affection is given not to the 
hitmble tutor, but to Theodosius himself, and lofty as is his 
birth, exalted as is his station, he feels that he is scarce worthy 
of the treasure he has obtained. Forgive, dear maiden, the 
stratagem I used to gain thy heart, and believe me, when I say, 
my future life shall be a study to deserve the precious boon." ' 

Pulcheria shared the happiness of her brother, and Athenais, 
bewildered, yet blest, testified, in smiles, and tears, and wonder- 
ing looks, her pleasure and surprise. 
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The nuptials were soon after celebrated with regal pomp, 
amid the joyous acclamations of the people ; and thus the world 
beheld, what seemed more like a tale of fiction than reality, a 
humble maiden elevated, by her virtues, to the lofty honors of 
the Imperial throne. 



^•^ 



LORD STANHOPE TO LADT SHIELET, 

IV A^OLOOT FOB AK SXCS88IVKLT LATE CALL. 



Too late I sUid— forgiye the crime — 
tfuheeded flew the hours ; 

For noiseleis ftdls the foot of time, 
That only treads on flowers. 

What eye with dear aoooimt remarks 

The ehhlng of the glass. 
When all iti sands are diamond sparioi, 

That daiade as they passi 

Or who to soher measurement, 
Time's happy fleetness hrings. 

When hirds of Paradise have lent 
Their plnmage to his wings % 
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I saw the morning's golden beam 
Lie bright upon a passing stream : 
I saw at eve — ^'twas sparkling yet, 
And pnre as when at first they met | 
And thus the Joys that gaily now 
QiTe beauty to thy snowy brow, 
StiU may they o'er thy lifb-tido shfaio, 
And gild thy spirit's last decUne. 



TRANSIENT JOYS. 



I Bsw a brighteyed, laughing child, reach upon tiptoe far a 
rose that grew upon the topmost branch of a tall bush. 

After many an inefiectoal straggle, she at last attained the 
prise ; and in an ecstacyi admiring the soft petal, and enjoying 
ita sweet perfume, she skipped away to ooomiunieate h& plea- 
sure to her companions. I saw her an hour aftor, and sorrow 
now elouded that once happy oountenanoe ; the tear of disap- 
pointment stood in hear eye ; she was gazing on the rose, but its 
leaves were &ded and droopng, its fragrance had fled away 
in the air, and its beauty gone forever ! 

We stood upon the porch of a frioid, looking out with admir- 
ing eyes on nature^ lov^ velvety thai overqpread the ample 
lawn, and suddooly there came bounding over the foice a &wn 
whose white spots still fingered cm its ydh>w coat We won- 
dered how the timid creature dared to voitore near the halHta- 
tion of man, its foe. But in anotho' moment we saw the object 
which had lured it away from its own instinct ; it had gained 
oonfidoice in the little gii) who stood with gathered leaves to 
give the loved one its accustomed sapper. "Hiey gambolled and 
iMpped about on tiie grass tog^her, and in the sparkling eye 
of the damsel you could read how deeply she loved the petted 



The mcMniing sun ro6ebrightly,and the bahnyur gave spring 
to every nonre, and seoned to saj. ^ be happT.** And never 
were two creatures more happy ^anvme thediild and her 
&W1L HiqH^y iu eadi otiier, and as tiie j bounded along to- 
gellier, the fourlboted oreature outran its beae&^ress, and 
aooght in dfetant meadows the first nippings of tendw graaa. 
Ab hour after this, a 4eq> vrafl of agonr btoke on eveiy ear, 
and brought eadi nonber of the household* to the eeene of 
grist The spotted frivni,liMeBB and bloody, toni by uiqiifying 
dogs, was brought to its dealing unstress. Here was aonow 
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that could not be assuaged, for her "whole heart was bovnd up 
in the fawn, and no promised joy could obliterate the remem- 
brance of this she had lost 

Again : I saw an indulgent father purchase for his boy a 
horse of passing beauty. The Bucephalus of Philip's son was 
not more gallant in his bearing, and never was Arabian steed 
more fleet, more docile, and never one more sagacious. The 
kind attentions of the youth were not lost upon the animal ; in 
vain might the hostler mancBuvre, in vain the lads pursue ; no 
other hand but his master's could take him in the field ; and the 
boy's whistle was always returned by an affectionate neigh. 
Proudly and gaily he rode among his compeers, and out-stripped 
them all in the race. But his joy, too, was destined to be short- 
lived. 

One bright day, a pet of nature, that inspired every living 
thing with gaiety, the horses running in playful mood in the 
field, the fleetest, foremost, fell upon a sharp stake, ivhich en- 
tered his heart, and left him upon the field, impaled and dead. 

But I looked away from childhood's giddy hour, to mat in 
reason's prime. I saw the fine estate, the accumulation of half 
a century's toil, swept suddenly away by one ill-judged act, one 
rash endorsement ! Who has not seen the man of fortune made 
pennyless by change of time ? 

A ship sinks, a bank breaks, and the broken-hearted father is 
plunged in despair. She who once rolled in affluence, now begs 
in penury, while the daughter, fed by golden spoon, now stitches 
by the midnight lamp to earn her bread. 

But yesterday I looked upon a neighbor's family, whose cup 
of earthly happiness seemed filled to overflowing. His ample 
fortune had reared a splendid mansion, and furnished it with 
elegance and taste. Every comfort and every luxury were at 
his bidding ; and to share all this was one whose beauty at- 
tracted every eye, and whose gracefdlness drew forth the admira- 
tion of each beholder ; while her elegance of form and manner 
gained her respect on the first interview, her affability and ele- 
vation of mind chained to her every intimate friend. We saw 
her in her own hospitable saloon, among gems, the brilliant of 
chief attraction, the spirit that animated and cfharmed all around 
her. 

The elegance of her attire well became her symmetrical form ; 
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and, wttfe all admired, the eye of her husband rested on her, oft 
and again, with doating fondness. A few moms passed oyer 
us, when a deep but subdued moaning called our attention. 
We gathered around, but not for hilarity. The well-turned arm 
li^ motionless by her side, that expressive eye was lustreless ; 
the diamond had fallen from its casket, and beautiful as that 
casket was, we touched but to recoil, for death's icy hand had 
rained it 

YeSy we gathered around, to carry to her last home this beau- 
teous and beloved woman 1 And who can paint the agony, or 
soothe the sorrow of that stricken heart that loved her best 
All that could be said — and it was the feeling of every soul — 
was, how subluiuuy is human happiness I how transient the beat 
of earthly joys 1 



^t^ 



OtfB COMMON JOTS. 

ST C. D. SrUART. 

Ova eonmum Joys, oh I wliat are tiiey 1 

The brighteit and the heit, 
They glad us in our busy walks, 

Are with us when we rest ; 
An angel band, they hoyer round 

In waking and in dream. 
And o'er oar hearts, in saddest hours, 

They shed a golden beam. 

Our common Joys, oh f what are they 

But blenings felt withhi, 
For smaUest deeds of goodness dooe 

Amid a world of sin % 
The mite we give the child of want, 

The slightest word of cheer. 
That lifts a heart with sorrow bowed, 

Or dries a flUling tear. 

Our common Joys, oh f what are they t 

The prioeleas pearb and gold, 
Which Memory lAfts npon the heart 

When life is growing old ; 
The thought that we haye treasured up 

Where nought can steal away— 
A consciousness of doing good, 

With efery passing day. 



THE WTT or THE FAMILY. 
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" Are his vriis safe 1 Is he not ligbt of brain V—Shakspeare, 

PsARED by the whple household, 19 the Wit of the Family; 
dreaded by cousins and copipQctioo^; ;ayoid^ by visitors ; en- 
couraged by father and mother; and. conciliated by broth^rif 
and sistera He is Sir. Qracley an4 wheiihcf ^^ope^ hu mouth| 
let no dog bark." CoM^icu^e, omnef— all listen, all applaud*. 
Hia platitudes are ranked above proverbs, and; his paradoxes 
are prodigious. His forte is sarcasm, and he is apt upon occa- 
rion to be terribly severe. He ccmsiders fault-fin4ing an indi-^ 
cation of superior discernment, and to '^ run down" people and 
things in general is his delight His rudeness is tolerated on 
«ccoi]|tit of his wit, and his reputation for humor frequently 
saves him from chastisement. His repetitions of worn-out jokes, 
his second-hand sayings, cram his coctUy are quoted as cxtraordi^ 
narily clever, and although the family have heard each and 
every one of his jests a thousand times, they are ready to expire 
with laughter whenever he retails th^m. If a stranger happen 
in at dinner, or for. the evening, he at first find^ it difficult to 
comprehend the reason of the frequent cachinatpry explosions, 
whenever a certain stupid- looking youth makes a common-place 
repartee, or rehearses an antique anecdote ; but the mystery 
soon becomes solved, and his mind enlightened, when he is in- 
formed — as he is certain to be, before he has be^i in the house 
a quarter of an hour — that Bob is " wonderful smart," the most 
satirical chap, t)ie capitalest mimic, the admirablest punster, so 
amusing, so droll, so queer, so funny — ^in short, the acknow- 
ledged 'VW^ ^^^ i^am%." 

Bob was a dull boy at school — a very dull boy, but so was 
Sir Walter Scott He was always at the foot of his class, 
never would learn his lessons, never passed a fair examination 
\n any one study, but neither, did Eichard Brindley Sheridan. 
Great archetypes these for dolts and dunces at school. The 
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example was appropriate, the parallel perfect, so long as Bob 
was a boy ; but from the very moment he emerged from child- 
hood, his models were not imitated and the resemblance ceased. 
He was as dull a youth in college, as he had been a boy at 
school. He came " within an ace" of not getting his degree, 
but consoled himself by saying, as many of his predecessors had 
said before, and so often, that it had become one of the " stand- 
ing jokes" in the college, he intended to rise suddenly in the 
world, and not hy degrees, 

Afler four years passed in vacant idleness and profitless 
association of congenial spirits, Bob " studied the law," of course 
— ^that is, he entered his name and person in the office of an 
attorney, perhaps his own father, or some one equally indulgent. 
There he dwaddled for three years ; read French novels, and 
smoked segars ,* played on a wind instrument at a private musi- 
cal society, and frequented the opera, where he turned up bis 
nose at the performance and the ladies' dresses. He was then 
" admitted to the bar," but it strangely happens that he never 
has any business, nor a single brief, nor so much as the drawing^ 
up of a deed. 

During all this time, while a dull boy at school, a vacant idler 
at college, a loiterer about the precincts of the law, he lives, 
with occasional absences, at home, in his father's house, under 
his mother's eye — and was, and is, and will be, so long as that 
household lasts, the Wit of the Family. "What would be re- 
sented as insolence in ancrther, is mere fun in him ; what would 
be punished as unwarrantable liberties, is only " his ways ;" 
what would be frowned down as vulgarity, is in him freedom 
of manners. Jf a friend comes in, and his feelings are wounded 
by one of Bob's severe remarks, he is told not to mind it, "it 
was only a joke ;" — ^if a young lady is caused to blush crimson 
by a queer allusion, or shocked and disgusted by his sportiye 
familiarity, she is advised not to take notice of it, — " Bob is pri- 
vileged, you know — ^he means no harm — ^he is such a funny 
fellow I" 

The family think it very naughty, indeed, for any body to 
kick Bob, for his impudence, or tweak his nose for one of his 
harmless witticisms, or threaten to turn him out of doors unless 
he behaved more like a gentleman. " It is strange— very — 
that people don't understand our Bob better ; he don't mean 
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anything ; it is all in flin." Nevertheless, persons out of doors 
who are the subject of his pleasant sarcasm and playful irony, 
are in the position of that individual in the fable, who did not 
like to be jumped upon by a donkey. Therefore, it is always 
safest for Jiim to confine his severity to members of his paternal 
faousehold, and never insult any lady, except when she ventures 
on a visit to his mother and sisters. It is just possible for him 
to be tolerated by a few old friends and near relations ; but he 
cannot be sure of immunity, except when it is perfectly under- 
fitood that he is " The Wit of the Family." 

For my own part, not being very quick at taking a joke, or 
guessing a conundrum, or discovering the concealed meaning 
of equivocal grossness, I could never appreciate the cleverness 
nor admire the verbal dexterity of an acknowledged wit. It 
always seems to me, that he is an insufferable bore. There are 
few inflictions more tedious than the company of one who is 
making perpetual efforts to astonish you. I always feel myself 
called upon to say something brilliant by way of rejoinder, and 
as I generally fail in this respect, I am doubly annoyed by my 
own stupidity, and the sneers of my interlocutor. I am a quiet 
man, one of whom it cannot be said, as Steele sagaciously ob- 
served of Bhakspeare, ^^ he has an agreeable wildness of imagi- 
nation." I therefore " cotton," to use a coinage of Mrs. Fanny 
Kemble Butler, to people who talk sense rather than wit, who 
delight more in extolling merit than in detecting faults. I value 
the man who possesses a sound judgment above him who has a 
turn for ridicule. True wit and genuine humor are qualities as 
fascinating as they are rare, but nothing is more common ordis> 
pleasing, than an affectation of the one, or low attempts at the 
other. 

There is nothing more annoying to a sensible person than an 
encounter with a professed wit. You are constantly afraid that 
one of his random arrows will hit you ; for, however blunt or 
poorly feathered it may be, it is sure to reach its mark, if wafted 
and guided by the laughter of those present. You can neither 
retort rudeness when it comes from such a quarter, nor resent 
an insult, without incurring the imputation of a sudden and cap- 
tious temper. Your only refuge is, to adopt a forcible phrase 
of the vulgar, " to grin and bear it." You may resolve at the 
moment within yourself to cane the professed wit, the first time 
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you catch him alone ; biit, before long, you laiigk at;ypaii$(A&te 
being angry with a fool-*^-a Harlequin of aociety, who is-^affnied 
to cut up hiB antics^ crack hia traditionary Jeats, and oviep tim¥ft 
his cap and bells into your face, exciting nothing lesBfthaiiiii 
smile of derision. . ^ r. 

Of those pretended votaries of Monusi t^ere^ al:^ m/myi Thflif 
differ in kind and degree. Some are public,;An<d ^th^J abineat 
great dinners ; some are convivial, and th^yi dazzle at.sm^. sup- 
pers; some are legal, and they coruscate in :th«i courts ^jwijq^ 
are medical, and they make merry of disease and deatii:; .aome 
are clerical, and they torture testis for the diversion of .the 
brethren ; and some are domestic, and they are excruciating^ 
ftmny about everything, and thought the. world of at hom^y and 
abominated everywhere elBO-^fwho)mf I hay% endeayox^ilw 
describe a specimen under his accorded titloy "The Wit^f tin^ 
Pamily." 
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SIN NO MOBS. 



BY SAMUEL WOODWOBTB. 



A 80NO of gratitade begin, 

To praise the GKkI who saves from sin ; 

Who marks the penitential tear, 

And deigns the contrite sigh to hear. 
Who whispers peace, when we onr sins deploro, 
'* Thy God condemns thee not— ofifend no more/' , 

Bnt ah I such love can ne'er be sung, 

Such boundless grace, by mortal tongue, 

For e'en celestial minstrels deem 

Their highest skill below the theme, 
Tet mortals can with gratitude adore 
The God who pardons all who *^ sin no man." 

Dear Lord, is this condition all. 

To fight the foes that wrought our fkU t 
" Thus armed with Hope, 111 queU a host. 

Not let miy heavenly seat be lost. 
Oh, then repeat the sweet assoraaoeo'^, ' .:> 

'* TfajOod- win mi eoadenm thee— bIa nq mote." 



''-it .*.',. 
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As you pass along the wooded outskirts of the hamlet, notioel 
for a moment, that row of sullen, moody-looking birds, about 
twice the size of a common turkey. 'They are sitting on that 
old log, resting from their labors ;' labors that have quite over; 
come them, and have, in truth, incapacitated them' for a^ght 
above the wood. But in what have they been engaged ? And 
why, as they sit thus leisurely, does not the sportsman make 
them his mark ? They are a species of falcon or hawk, of a 
giant size, and are well known in some parts of our country, by 
the. familiar cognomen of " Buzzards." Those who notice theiif 
habits, know that they soar in the air with a watchful but slug- 
gish movement, over forest and field, passing without observing 
all the delightful perfumes 6f the blooming orchard and of th^ 
clovered meadow, deigning never to, stoop to earth till they 
snuff the .pestilential air of a dead and decaying animal, wheii 
they quickly alight upon the carrion and engorge their deprated 
appetites upon the revolting mOrsel. The fowling-piece seldom 
disturbs them, for they are utterly worthlesB, except for the 
filthy office which they occupy. They are Nature's feathered' 
scavengers. ' 

Analogous to this unlovely bird, is a charactdip among mem 
Yes, such is he who loves to feast his imagination upon the vices 
of mankind, who stores in his mind nothing but the frailties of 
his fellow-beings, passes each amiable trait unnoticed,' and 
i)ounces with the perverted taste of the turkey-buzzard, upon 
that only which is odious. His eye sees nothing but gloomy 
prospects, his ear listens only to hideous sounds, his olfactories 
perceive nothing but tlie inodorous. When a person of distin- 
guished merit passes by, whose virtues obtrude themselves upon 
tds coiisideratibn, he either detects something to find fault with, 
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or he allows Envy (which is rottenness to the bones,) to dispos- 
sess him of all the happiness he might otherwise feel in the 
advancement of a neighbor to a post of honor : and all the 
pleasure he might enjoy in the virtuous conduct or useful life of 
some wprthj companion. And all this hatefulness of character, 
in the very height of its impe^eotion, is attained by the indul- 
gence of an uncharitable disposition. 

But let us return to the quiet portico of our own little cot- 
tage ; and as we enjoy the retirement and shade of the fragrant 
honey-suckle, observe for a moment, that beautiful little thing 
that darts from flower to flower so quickly that we scarce can 
tell what it is. At one moment we declare it as a bee, but the 
next we are assured it is a bird. Yes, it is the very link between 
the insect and the feathered creation. Our Maker seems to 
have formed her to elicit admiration, and we know not which to 
dwell upon most, the prismatic colors of her plumage, the deli- 
cacy of her frame, or the agility of her movements. But there 
is more than grace in her action — there is music there. The 
rapid flapping of her tiny wing produces the sound from which 
she takes her name of Humming-bird. 

But step this way — ^it is a digression from our subject — ^but 
only for a moment. Come close to the lilac-bush, raise yourself 
now on tiptoe — ^look down, just here. Peep into that thimble-like 
nest, see its miniature deposit of two little peas of eggs. We 
wonder how she hides her precious treasure from curious eyes, 
and from the crushing hand of wanton boys 1 But when we 
behold those tiny patches of green moss, the very color of the 
branch on which the nest hangs, so nicely thatching the whole 
of her paradise home, that the eye of the keenest is deceived, 
and few would take it for other than a clumsy knot, from whence 
a branch had some time since been broken, we admire her do- 
mestic economy and can scarce help exclaiming : '^ Little one, 
thou wast taught of thy Maker." But see her now, as she 
darts from flower to flower, and dips her needle-like beak into 
the very calyx of the deepest, and extracts from thence its sweet- 
est nectar. She sees nothing but the beautiful, lives among 
life's odors, and tastes nothing but the sweets that this world 
affords. Beautiful Humming-bird 1 thou art a gem even among 
the handiwork of God ! And such among human beings is he 
whose benevolent heart finds a ready excuse for the peccadOloes 
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and sUpB of hia fellow-mortals. He takes pleasure in the amia- 
bility of this one, and delights in the noble generosity of the 
other. He sees and appreciates each excellence that adorns 
his companion, enjoys all that is good ; and if forced at any 
time to notice something that looks like fallen nature, he hides 
with the mantle of that Heavei\-bom charity, which '^ covers a 
multitude of sins," the faults which pain him to his heart, and 
drive him, perchance, to his closet to petition for his friend the 
forgiveness of a long-sufiSraing God. Reader, it is a trite old 
adage, '^ Birds of a feather flock together." 

And where shall we find our companionship? With the 
Bussard or the Humming-bird ? — ^with the Censorious or the 
Charitable ? 



^m^ 



EVERY. DAY LIFE. 



A FAMILY resembles at the same time a poem and a machine. 
Of the poetry of it or the song of the feelings which streams 
through all parts and unites them together, which wreathes 
flowers around life's crown of thorns, and clothes " the bare 
hills of reality'^ with the greenness of hope— of this every heart 
knows. But the machinery, (without whose well-accompanied 
movements Vopera della vita is entirely unsupported,) many 
consider as unimportant and neglect it. And still this part of 
the plan of domestic life is not the least essential, for its harmo- 
nious operation. It is with this machinery as with that of a 
clock. If the wheels, springs, &c., are in good order, the pen- 
dulum needs but a touch, and everything begins its proper mo- 
tion. Everything goes on in order and quiet, as if of itself, and 
the golden bands of peace and prosperity point out all the hours 
upon its clear face. 



THX OLD A^PII t^KSB. 



BT MBS. Aim a. 



T *M thiwMfifr trf Urt honiMiniri 

With its low and dqping roof. 
And the mi^le boughs thai diadoiped ft, 

With a green and leaff woof; 
I am thinkii^ of the mae treea. 

That shook the^jNupfe p i i ua e a , 
And when the sash was open. 

Shed fti^;ianioe throq^ our 



I am tiiinldDg of tbe lifvkt^ 
With its cool and silveiy flow. 

Of the old grey rock that shadowed k, 
And tibe pcppe r-mmt helov. 



I am nol sad nor aoiTOwMI, 
But memories win OQiBB 

80 lesfe me to my sdBtndo, 
And lei me tthdc of 



■as bdI aramd i«y birik-plaoa 

A thicket or a flower. 
But diildish game or fUendly tea 

Has given it a power 
To haml me hi my after Bib, 

And be wUh me again, 
A tweet and pIsassHl mamsiT 

Of i^ai^ Joy and pain. 

Brt the Inland knotted sgpla 4 paa 

TlMl stood beneath tte hiB, 
My heart can nsTer tun to it^ 

Bnt with a ptsasant ttrilL 
Oh, what a draamy Bib I M, 

Bflnf nth itfl old _ 
Where tte daiiiw andtte 

A 



t 





• . r. . . 



^SNfis a roagh oU. tr^eni epiiqg-tiflM, ' 

When Sfitly a blnfltering flouDd, 
Qlhe wind etme hoarsely sweeping 

Along tbffiofi^ grpimd^ 
But when there rose a rivalry 

'Tween dttodi^aad pleoaat' weather, 
Tin the snnsbiBeatMlthe rahi-dropt 

GamelaiighiBg d6im together — - 

That patdarch old apple-tree 

.Eqjoyed the lovely strife, 
The sap spnuig'lig^y through its veins, 

And Qhwled into life ; 
A cloud of pale and tender bads 

Burst o'er each rilgged bdugh, 
And ainid th& startling verdure, 

The rohbs iaitde the^r^ow. 

That treerwas viety'beautiful 

When alHho ItevOs Irere green, 
And rosy bads Jay openiilg 

Amid their jfaBDder sheen. : ■ 
When the bright translucent dew-drops 

Shed blossOtfkll isttey 'fen, ' 

And melted in their fraghincid 

Like miulc in a tii(9lL 

r 

It was grepoest in the sunmer tiitiei 

When ch|BeiAil sonlight Wovie, 
Amid its thrifty l^afiness, 

A warm and glowfaig love ; 
Whei^ swelling fhdt blushed mddHy, 

To summer's balmy breath, 
And the laden boughs drooped heavily, 

To the green sward underneath. 

Twas brightest in a rainy day, 

When aU the purple West 
Was pfled with fleecy storm-clouds, 

That never seemed at rest f 
When a cool and lulling melody, 

Fen fh>m the dripping eaves, 4 

And soft, warm drops came pattering 

Up<m the restless leaves. 

But, oh ! the scene was glorious. 

When clouds were lightly riven, 
And there, above my valley home, 

Came out the bow of Heaven ; 



And In its fitfbl brOHim^, 

Hubc^ qniYering cm hlgfli, 
Like a*Jeireled arch ofparadlae, 

Beflected tfaron^^h the aky. 

I am thinking of the ibotpftth 

My oonatant TiBtti made. 
Between the dear old homested, 

And that leafy apple shade ; 
Where the flow of distant watets 

Came with a tinkling sonnd, 
Like the revels of a fldry hand, 

Beneath the firagraat groimd. 

I hannted it at eyen-tldei 

And dreamUy wonld lie, 
And watch the crimson twilight, 

Come stealing o'er the sky ; 
Twas sweet to see its dying gold 

Wake np the dnsky leaves, 
To hear the swallows twittering 

Beneath the distant eaves. 

I have listened to the muric— 

A low, sweet minstrelsy, 
Breathed hy a lonely night-hiidt 

That hannted that old troe, 
'Till my heart has swelled with fioeUngs 

For which it had no name, 
A yearning love of poesy, 

A thirsting after fkme. 

I have gazed np through the foliage 

With dim and tear All eyes, 
And with a holy reverence, 

Dwelt on the changing skies, 
'Till the hnming stars were peopled 

With forms of spirit-birth, 
And I've ahnost heard thehr harp-strings 

Reverberate on earth. 



4«»i 



THE SLANDERER. 



Of all the ills, and maladies, and distempers, which '< flesh is 
heir to," few indeed are so dangerous and deadly, and none so 
insidious as slander. The dark insinuation, the equivocal ex- 
pression, the half-suppressed sentence, the low whisper — these^ 
with their appropriate accompaniments of looks, winks, and 
nods, are the execrable weapons with which the quiet, smooth- 
tongued slanderer does his work of desolation and death. An 
unguarded expression often serves as a foundation for the most 
poisonous slanders. 

Did he attack you openly, you could guard against the as- 
saults, and if you should fall, fall fighting manfully in defence 
of your honor and reputation. But no ! the blighting inuendo 
is passed from one to another, until the whole town is in posses- 
sion of it, with all its snow-balMike accumulation, and all the 
way along the blasting secret has traveled under the protection 
of confidential secresy, so that the injured, and perhaps ruined 
subject of the slanderer, is the last to have the doleful tidings 
sounded in his ears, and by this time the fatal stigma has fas- 
tened upon him with such weight of suspicion, that it may be 
impossible in a whole lifetime, to cast off effectually the foul 
assertion. 

The busy, meddling tattler should have the brand of infamy 
burnt deep into his very forehead, and exposed to universal 
scorn ; but idle curiosity and itching ears give support to the 
hateful serpent, and he is enabled to live on the vitals of virtuous 
society and luxuriate in the spoils of innocence. For the villain 
who seeks your life there is a gallows prepared, and standing up 
in terorem ; for the thief who robs you of your property, a prison, 
9k penitentiary, and the just execration of society ; but the black- 
hearted moral cannibal who secretly blasts your reputation, the 
fabric of many years toil and virtue, a thousand times more val- 
uable than property, and dearer than life itself, should be for 
ever discountenanced by the worthy and '' pure in heart," and 
banished from the circles of a truth-loving communityi 



210 ' A HIDEOUS MONSTER. 

That vilest of demons smUefi at the desolation wrought by the 
venom of his tongue, retains his rank in society. " Oh, tell it 
not in Gaih, nor publish it through the streets of Askelon," and 
in many instances, unimpeached in his standing in the Church 
of Christ also, l^he murdeirer is a Christian, the foe a friend, 
the robber a saint, compared with the moral turpitude of the 
«j|kintly>seeining slanderer; Who, with t^e tongue of an angd, com* 
iixkeB 1^ heart as black as the smoke of perdition. 



•M^ 



A HIDEOUS MONSTER. 



, T^Bi^^ W9t^. in society, a hideous monster known to all, 
though no one disturbs it Its ravages are great, almost incal- 
calable; it slays deputations, poisons, dishonors, and defiles the 
i^l^ndgr of the most estimable form. It has no name, being a 
mere figure of speech, a very word. It is composed of but one 
phrase, and is called — Tket^ say, ^< Do you know such a cme ?" 
is oft^n a3ked, and the person pointed out 

" No ; but they say he has had strange adventures, and his 
family is very unhappy." 
. " Are you sure ?" 

>' No ; I know nothing about it But they say — ^" 

*^ This young woman, so beautiful, so brilliant, so muoh 
admired — do you know her ?' 

'^ No. They say it is not difficult to please her, and that 
more than one has done so ?" 

" But she appears so decent, so reserved.'' 

"Certainly; but they say— ^^ 

"Do not trust that gentleman. Be on your guard — ** 

" Bah I his fortune is immense ; see what an establisbmeDthe 
h«&" 

" Yes I But they say he is very much involved.*' 

" Do you know tiie fact ?" 

" Not I. They say though—" 

This " they say," is heard in ev«ry relatkm of li^ It is 
deadly, mortal, and not to be grasped. It goes hither and 
thiiber, strikes and kills manly honor, female virtae, without 
either sex b^ng ever conscious of tiie injury done. 
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THE HOUR BEFORE THE DUEL. 



Too late — too late— ye steal before me, 
Fond thoughts of home, of love, and Joy ! 

The wings of fate close darkening o'er me — 
Oh €k)d ! my wife ? my boy ! 

My own sweet wife I I see thy face'— 
Thy pure, young fkce npraised to mine, 

Thy glossy ringlets' waving grace, 
Thy blush, thy smile divine ! 

Thy pleading eyes, that drooped like flowera, 

Beneath a cloud, when I was cold — 
Oh ! to win back tho wasted hours, 
• My brief life's lavished gold ! 

My child ! my heart's own hope and pride, 
My dark-eyed, blooming, glorious boy ! 

Thou comest — oh ! in mercy hide 
That gaze of thoughtless joy ! 

Yes, Honor ! 'gainst thine idle name, 
A bubble that a breath may break. 

To 'scape the knave's or fool's false blame. 
Their happiness I stake. 

I yield to thee my hope, my love, 
Her life that yet in joy has smiled. 

My peace on earth— my bliss above — 
Oh God ! my witb and child ! 
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The term '' satisfactioii," as applied to modern duelling, 
divests this murderous practice even of those pleas of motive 
and utility, which in the dark and superstitious days of its ori- 
gin, served, in a measure, to extenuate or excuse it; and leaves 
it an unmitigated atrocity, of the highest order of crime. As 
originally instituted, its objects, in themselves, were often noble 
and comprehensively humane. When two valiant men rode 
forth from the front of their respective armies, and agreed that 
the issue of a pending conflict between the opposing hosts, 
should be decided by single combat between themselves, that 
the blood of thousands might be spared, there was a lofty per- 
sonal heroism, and a vicarious economy of life, which has won 
the admiration of posterity. And even the judicial combat, or 
trial by battle, which was admitted by our Saxon and Norman 
ancestors in the courts of law and chivalry, was comparatively 
entitled to respect, notwithstanding the absurdity of its rule of 
decision, and the inconclusiveness of its results ; for it was not 
an outrage against the law and morality of the age, and it was 
regarded by the superstitious piety of the times, as a solemn and 
direct appeal to the justice and omniscience of the divine Being, 
by whom, as it was popularly believed, its issues were right- 
eously controlled. But in the motives and objects of the modem 
duel we shall seek in vain for a redeeming trait 

It is well known that the ordinary incitements to this deliber- 
ate attempt at mutual homicide are imputations against personal 
character, of too trivial importance to society in general, or too 
readily corrected by private investigation and arbitration, to be 
recognized by legislative interference. In some rare instances 
the provocation may be of another kind, such as an aggression 
upon domestic purity and peace, for which no legal penalty that 
has been, or. perhaps could be provided, would furnish an ade- 
quate reparation. And in this case, the natural but unchristian 
passion of sanguinary revenge, in selecting the duel as the means 
of its gratification, descends from its abstract dignity, compro- 
mises every appropriate and available plea that could be urged 
for its exercise, and becomes reduced to a mere maudlin im- 
pulse and folly, by endowing the aggressing party with equal 
advantages for destroying the life of the injured, that the latter 
demands on the distinctive ground of retribution. Thus, with- 
out acquiring from this arrangement, any additional immunity 
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from law, any more conceivable indulgence from Qhristianity, 
any more rational respect from mankind, than he would other- 
wise have been entitled to, this wretched dupe of the duel relin- 
quishes the facilities of a purely heathen revenge, throws in his 
own life as a gratuity to his unworthy enemy, and calls this 
exchange of passive suicide for an equal chance of mutual homi- 
cide, " that satisfaction which one gentleman has a right to 
demand of another I" And how often has it occurred, even 
under the peculiarly poignant inducements to revenge here sup- 
positiously presented, that the unhappy victim of irreparable 
domestic injury has fallen beneath the practised weapon of a 
monster of iniquity, giving a new pulse of triumph to his callous 
heart, and adding new plumes of impunity to bis brow ! 

In the generality of cases, however, the incentives to duelling 
are not to be traced to any of the strong natural passions of the 
mind, nor to any sense of injury or of honor. Almost invariably 
will they be found to be contemptibly artificial, and springing 
from a pitiable, if not actually despicable social cowardice. A 
servile dread of the discountenance of a few coteries of acquaint- 
ances, sometimes of but a few individuals, and at the utmost, of 
tiiat apparently limited but uncertain and undefined circle of 
society by which the crime of duelling is practicably upheld, is 
undoubtedly the most prevalent cause of its perpetration. It is 
not an apprehension of the disrespect of society in general ; for 
the trembling slave of the horrible institution, well knows that 
all men, save the factitious few who sustain it, would shudder to 
touch a hand stained with the guilt of deliberate murder ; and 
he knows that the social penalty of this crime is virtually an ex- 
clusion for life from a cordial intercourse with the great com- 
munity of his fellow-men. But he is the vassal of a barbarous 
conventionalism, and he has not the moral courage to burst his 
fetters and take his station with the high-minded, the good, and 
the free. And it must be admitted that these fetters once im- 
posed, are often complicated and not easily sundered. All men, 
for instance — so common and indispensable to the attribute of 
manhood is the quality of a personal courage — dread the imputa- 
tion of cowardice ; and this is but too generally and wantonly af 
fixed to the character of those, who, from, whatever lofty motive 
of ^virtuous independence, conscious rectitude, fninily ties, imper?,- 
tive morality, or sentiments of religion, refuse to comply with the 
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revolting visages of the duel ; as if these were the decisive test 
of this ordinary impulse of our nature ! and as if this natural 
quality, which we hold in common with many of the inferior 
animals around us, were of paramount importance to the higher 
quality of moral courage which we possess exclusively, and 
which is a supreme prerogative of our species I That the duel 
is not such a criterion, even of animal courage, as its advocates 
arrogantly pretend ; that it is, at best, but equivocal, and more 
commonly a farce than a tragedy ; that it is oflen resorted to as 
a cheap method of renovating an impaired reputation for honor 
and courage, while it is held in contempt by consciously brave 
men whose characters need no such adscititious support, are facts 
easily established. Yet this fallacious test of courage and spu' 
rious certificate of honor having been instituted, and being the 
only one generally available, it maintains a tenacious grasp upon 
minds sensitively anxious, perhaps self suspicious upon the sub- 
ject, and exclude all higher considerations. 

There is, however, much evidence for the opinion that a pru- 
rient desire for the mere notoriety of having appealed to this test, 
indecisive as it is admitted to be, is scarcely a less frequent in- 
centive, than the pusillanimous apprehension of a loss of caste 
by declining it. How few duels would be fought if none were 
to be published ? How seldom do the parties seek the obscu- 
rity of deeply secluded scenes for the achievement of their valor- 
ous feat, and bind themselves and friends to inviolable secresy ? 
No, the object is publicity ; thus presenting a monstrous 
anomaly, a combination of mental and moral perversion, unex- 
ampled among all the other phenomena of the human mind. 
Here we behold men professedly so jealous of the slightest 
tinge of disgrace to their characters, not merely in fact but by 
implication, that they would wipe it out with their blood, and 
are reckless of life in comparison, at the same time desirous of 
being known to the wide world as felons of the deepest dye ! as 
daring violators of the laws both of God and man ! as ruthless 
destroyers of the happiness and welfare of innocent families ! as 
the deliberate authors of the inconsolable anguish of bereaved 
widows, and of the ruin, perhaps utter destitution and disper- 
sion ot helpless orphans — of their own wives and children, and 
of the wives and children of others ! How are we to account 
for the existence and perpetuation of so strange, so frightful, so 
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revolting an anomaly in the character of civilized men ! Why 
is it that any class of men, under the government of laws, should 
be permitted to stalk thas openly abroad in high-handed defi- 
ance of those laws, and of the deepest and most sacred feelings 
of the communities in which they live ? Why has the sword of 
justice been suspended for a moment, not to say for years, and 
finally, over the heads of men notoriously thus guilty and in- 
famous ? Why have not their crime and their persons been long 
since scouted, branded with intolerable ignominy, and banished 
from the sight of virtuous citizens ? But, instead of this, what 
do we behold ? In the high places of our legislatures — ^in the 
highest seats of honor and of a people's trust — we see men with 
the brand of Cain upon their brows, with the charge of the most 
heinous felony known to our laws, standing undenied and unde- 
niable against their names, lifting hands foully stained with the 
guilt of wilful murder, in eloquent advocacy of the supremacy of 
those laws, and of the impartial administration of ji/stice ! What 
is there in the nature of these criminals to exempt them from 
the punishment which is their due, and which is inflicted to the 
uttermost upon others ? Why should they be exalted to pinna- 
cles of dignity, while others, not more guilty nor unworthy, are 
elevated only upon the gallows ? Are they endowed with any 
inherent prerogative, invested with any special license, to will- 
fully shed the blood of their fellow-citizens, with absolute im- 
punity ? It must be even so, for in no country where duelling 
is practically tolerated, including our own, where common men 
certainly are considered as being upon a common level, can this 
crime be permitted, except to those possessing wealth, or social 
rank, or official station. None else can attempt it but at the two- 
fold peril of their lives. Mere mechanics and laborers never dream 
of such a luxury of honor ; for they know that in them it would 
be felony, inevitably attended by strangulation. The very in- 
stincts of their social inferiority apprize them that they would 
be banged by their betters for the mere impertinence and pre- 
sumption of the thing, without any other aggravation of its ordi- 
nary circumstances. They would have usurped a privilege 
denied to their rank and condition ! 

And we thus arrive at a full explanation of the whole institu- 
tion of duelling, in its modern influence upon a certain descrip- 
tion of minds, in its tacitly licensed evasion of the penalties of 
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legidatioD, and in its haughty defiance of vulgar opinion* It is 
invested with the charm of aristocracy I of superior pretension 
and privilege — a charm scarcely less potent upon the general 
than upon the individual mind ; a <sharm invincible to the ordi* 
nary efforts of justice, morality, freedom, religion ; a charm 
which will keep the world in willing chains, when the sceptres 
of kings and emperors are broken, their titles and dynasties for- 
gotten, and the diadems of princes and nobles are in the dust. 
The whole mystery of this iniquity consists in its aristocracy. 

This truth clearly ascertained and properly developed, the 
remedy for the evil, in this country at least, becomes plain and 
practicable. It is simply for our judicial authorities to enforce 
our laws against duelling with rigid fidelity and impartiality, 
upon all offenders, whatever may be their character, condition, 
or station in society. Instead of suffering them to escape, as 
they now do, without trial or indictment, let them be accused, 
arrested, tried, and ignominiously punished. 

A few examples of the ignominious punishment of persons 
in high station, establishing, as they would, the certainty 
that a like punishment would be visited upon all others 
guilty of the like crime, would soon render the crime itself 
ignominious; and, stamped with disgrace^ its charm of aris- 
tocracy would be broken and dispelled, and its perpetrators 
would stand in universal opinion, as they now do in stern reality, 
the most deliberate and inexcusable of willful murderers. It 
would be deemed a heavy imputation upon the civilized organi- 
zation of our country, to assert that the crime of murder could 
be committed with impunity, in any part or section of it, when 
the guilty party and his accomplices are known ; yet this odium 
does rest upon it in the most aggravated form ; for not only does 
it permit such known criminals to escape the punishment which 
its laws have provided, but it also takes them into its most ex- 
' alted legislatures and councils, without any expression of cen^ 
sure, or diminution of apparent respect. That the enormity of 
the crime is not diminished, either in morality, or in law, be- 
cause two or more persons conspire to commit it, must be ad- 
mitted as an unquestionable principle. Yet so long as this prin- 
ciple is compromised by our most authoritative bodies of citi- 
zens, in behalf of their own members and associates, we shall 
wait in vain for its practical acknowledgment from sources thus 
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high, but must appeal to Eigb«r — to the people at large, \vho are 
their sovereign superiors. 

In the moral sense of the Amerioan people^ and in their pride 
as republicans, is the good ctti^n's only hope for the extirpation 
of this national reproach. As moral and Christian freemen pos- 
sessing the power of appointing and removing their public func- 
tionaries, they cannot be insensible that the unfaithfulness of 
these, toward an evil of such magnitude, becomes, at length, re 
proachful to themselves. As republicans, they must acutely 
feel the degradation of permitting the laws which themselves 
have made, against the highest human crime, to be transgressed 
with shameless audacity, and in full confidence of impunity, 
imder the shelter of a sanguinary institution, essentially aristo- 
crat ical in its spirit, in its tendency and in its privileged exemp- 
tion from responsibility. As a people well enlightened upon all 
questions of liberty and equality, they must see that no usurpa- 
tion by despots or nobles, ever acquired or aimed at a more ter- 
rific and hateful prerogative than that of a supremacy above all 
law ; and yet that the latent society of duellists, vague and un- 
restricted in its numbers and dominion, has obtained this prero- 
gative, and freely, boldly wields it, in the face of heaven and in 
the gaze of the world. Like the society of the Thugs of India^ 
it acknowledges only its own independent code, and that is a code 
of regulations for systematic murder. Not an hour in the day 
are the peaceable citizens of this republic secure from the shock 
of intelligence that this system has procured some new victims 
from among valuable men in the highest stations. Not a session 
of Congress assembles but is felt by all the country to be preg- 
nant with this horrifying danger ; and the most casual symp- 
toms of discord and discourtesy in debate are sufficient to startle 
the painful apprehensions of millions. But the most humiliating 
-consideration of all is the fact, that the duel, like some monstrous 
beast of prey, or dragon of ancient fable, invulnerable in its 
scales, and unapproachable in its lair, tears its victims from the 
domestic hearth or the nuptial altar, and openly affects its accus- 
tomed retreat, unpursued and unassailed. 

Until theoutraged feelings of the community become so aroused 
both to the intolerable arrogance and the transcendent turpitude 
of this crime as to visit it with impressive examples of appropri- 
ate punishment, and thus to render it disgraceful as well as ap- 
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palling, it will be idle to expect that it will receive any efficient 
check from the moral resistance of individuals who may be 
tempted into its snares. It is fraught with too many artificial 
stimulants, and enforced by too old and inveterate a system of 
aristocratical despotism, to be repelled by the feeble energies of 
ordinary virtue. The vicious courage of the duel is the coward- 
ice of conscience. Prompted, as it most commonly is, either by 
that dread of scorn which few beside the loftiest and strongest 
minds can quell ; or by that desire for mere distinction to which 
the highest and most powerful may sometimes inconsiderately 
yield, the practice of duelling would be the most effectually 
suppressed by scorn, and by rewarding its proficients with the 
distinction of the gibbet I 



-M^ 



A POEM FOR MOTHERS ONLY, 

CALLED THE "NEW COMER," VEST BEAUTIFUL AND TRUE. 



The hour arrives, the moment wished and feared, 
The child is bom, by many a pang endeared. 
And now the mother's ear has caught his cry : 
Oh ! grant the chemb to her asking eye ! 
He comes, she clasps him, to her bosom pressed, 
He drinks the balm of life, and drops to rest. 
She, by her smile, how soon the stranger knows ? 
How soon by his the glad discovery shows 1 
As to her lips she lifts the lovely boy, 
What answering looks of sympathy and Joy 1 
He walks— he speaks— in many a broken word, 
His wants, his wishes, and his griefs are heard ; 
And ever, ever to her lap he flies, 
Where rosy sleep comes on with sweet surprise. 
Locked in her arms, his arms across her flung. 
That name most dear foretrer on his tongue. 
As with soft accents round her neck he clings. 
And cheek to cheek her lulling song she sings 
How blest to feel the beating of his heart, 
Breathe his sweet breath, and kiss for kiss impart. 
Watch o'er his slumbers, like the brooding dove, 
And« if she can, exhaust a mother's love J 



THE PHILOSOPHY OP MIND 



BY JULIA W. H. GEORGE 



** Nowhere do I perceive the hninan mind m«fcnicted, And its powers ex- 
ercised, in any degree at all approaching to their limits."— G. Coombe. 

Of all created beinga with which this vast globe is peopled, 
notwithstanding their numerous species and infinite variety, 
uone have been gifled with mind and intellect but man ; none 
but him endowed with reasoning faculties, with mental functions, 
with powers of thought, judgment, investigation, perception, 
and reflection ; none but him possessing a soul, that divine 
essence which quickens and imparts life to aU that is refined and 
beautiful in our aspirations and desires, and which the Oreator 
breathed himself into the only being created in his own image. 

The mind of man may not inaptly be compared to a garden 
of choice and beautiful plants, of vaiious hues and perfume ; the 
harvest of sweets, however, depending solely on the culture they 
receive. For it would be folly to suppose that without the skill 
and care of some watchful hand, the blooming loveliness we so 
much admire in a beautiful flower-garden, would be there to 
eharm the eye and delight the sense. So with the mind ; the 
band of cultivation must be applied, the functions of the brain 
exercised through the medium of education, and its powers 
brought into vigorous action ; or like a neglected flower garden, 
noxious weeds will choke and disfigure the soil, and yield only 
a miserable waste, a cheerless, dismal, and uninviting void. 

Various are the faculties of the mind, and therefore various 
kinds of studies are necessary to call them forth. The science of 
Phrenology professes to classify them ;. but without its aid we 
know, of course, that every individual is gifted with powers to enr 
able him to acquire any branch of knowledge or art which his 
desires may lead him to pursue. This constitutes education ^ 
this le^ds to the exercise and training of the menial functions. 
And this it is, which with perseverance, leads eventually to emi 
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nence in any given pursuit, and by and through which aloney all 

we venerate and admire in literature and art has been attained. 

As the world, however,, now stands,, there is a startling mass of 

ignorance visible,, and intellect, comparatively speakiug, i*eceives 

little culture. Physical labor is more general than mental ; as 

people generally imagii>e that there is an incapability for both, 

and rarely see how beneficial would b^ that proper division of 

time,, which would enable them not only to improve and adoro 

their neglected minds, but also provide themselves with treas* 

nres of happiness, sources of gratification,, and the means of far 

truer elevation than wealth, were it amassed in millions, could 

ever purchase for them. But men have yet to learn how vast 

is the riches possessed in theriiselves,.by the full developo^ent of 

their powers, the vigorous exercise of their menial faeukiea> and 

to understand the assertion of the poet, that 

^ Id the mind doth dwell 
The source of all tbat% beauteous mid sublime J' 

But the pleasure which it is constituted ,to yield, must be the 
result of mental labor. Aye, labor I We must not be satisfied 
with merely desbing knowledge, and sit idly wiping for its 
treasures, without an effort of our own to gain so inestimable a 
possession^ As a celebrated writer has observed,. " we must 
delve deep into the mine of intellect, if we would reaeh the riches 
that lie hidden beneath the sluggish stupidity of nature, and by 
slow progressive steps press forward to the brilliant height which 
perseverance, industry, and genius, have eventually raised the 
bright stars that stud the intellectual horizon of our world ; 
charming and instructing by turns the many, and alluring by 
their worth the few, to emulate examples, how truly worthy of 
imitation i And the student's rewards are great, as in the acti- 
vity of the mental functions, the truest earthly enjoyment lies ; 
and the higher their cultivation, the more intense delight their 
exercise will occasion/' Unhappily, however, this is an assertion 
that few are capable of admitting, as experience alone could 
teach men that such was the case. It is of ccmsequence, never- 
thelesSj that the knowledge of so important a faet, should be 
i^read far and wide, in order to a greater dissemiuation of the 
peculiar benefits and blessings of education. Mere learning, it 
should be understood, however, does not always constitute edu- 
cation : for the head may be informed, the memory in a certain 
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degree exercised, and iBntimerable books read, and yet the facul- 
ties ef tbe mind be left in a comparatively dormant state. With 
thought little called into that vigorous action necessary to a 
proper development of its powers, the judgment rarely appealed 
to, and the whole mind in a merely passive state, receiving truth 
for its own sake, but investigating none of its beauties; while 
the emotions of the soul, those ennobling feelings which give tone 
and vigor to action, impetus and energy to the will, lie as inert 
and inactive as though they existed not, and give as they do 
when used, all that sublimitv to the conception, action, and exe- 
cution of great designs, which we at once denominate excellence, 
and the emanations of genius. For as the poet observes, 

" What is genius, but deep feeling 
Awakeniug to glorious revealing 1" 

And, like the sun, of that diffusive character which seeks to 
benefit, to delight, and to bestow happiness on all within its 
reach 5 to enrich every heart with a portion of the glorious, 
heaven- bom light which glows so richly in his own. 

Various are the opinions with regard to the powers of the 
mind, and the capability possessed of attaining eminence in 
more than one pursuit ; as in one we behold a poet, another an 
astronomer, another a statesman, another a musician, and so on. 
But when did we see eminence iu/ all these arts, possessed or 
enjoyed by one individual ? We readily answer, the worid has 
never produced such a phenomena since the days of the admi- 
rable " Crichton," as he was styled, for his various and extensive 
attainments in literature and the arts, to a degree unequalled in 
any other human being, both before or since. A circumstance 
which clearly evidences, in our opinion, that the Oeator has 
given distinct talents or tastes, call it what you will, to his in- 
telligent creatures, and wisely ordained that the pursuits of man 
should be diversified, in order to that variety which was neces- 
sary to produce the multifarious works and avocations with 
which this world abounds. ^Reasoning on this principle, there- 
fore, it would be wisdom in the selection of our studies to have 
reference to the peculiar bent which nature has given us, for 
therein lies the secret of success, as in that case nature assists 
art, and our energies acting from a natural and unconstrained 
influence, are always fresh for the task assigned them in endea* 
voring to reach the desired goal of eminence, or the beau ideal 
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we have set up, through the medium, as it were, of the affec* 
tions. For the definition of natural taste, talent, or genius, as it 
is called, is nothing more or less than having a strong desire, or 
some innate attachment for some given pursuit or train of feel- 
ing, clothed through the gorgeous hues of the imagination with 
the uuseen glories of that wiser and spiritual life, which a high 
state of cultivation alone unfolds. 

Thus the true and proper aim of education is refinement and 
elevation of character. Through its means, strengthening and 
maturing the judgment, expanding the intellectual powers, and 
exercising the organs of the mind oy study and reflection ; the 
results of our application will be visible in our walk through life, 
and will leave traces on the stream of time, of talents improved, 
misdirected, or wasted. In the social circle, either diffusing 
happiness like the sun, by the reflection of its rays of warmth 
and beauty on all around ; or like a sea of troubled waters, in- 
cessantly throwing up the mire and dirt of a clouded and dark- 
ened soul. 

Abroad, too, in our commerce with the world, our individual 
character should clearly evidence the high-toned principles which 
the refining hand of education alone imparts and manifests its 
power over us, by the countenance and support we give to 
whatever is of a beautiful, beneficial, and ennobling nature, in 
order to promote, as far as in us lies, whatever is calculated to 
aid the general improvement and elevation of our race. 

Our literature teems with the glorious results of mental cul- 
ture, that constant, untiring, unremitting thirst and toil after in- 
tellectual eminence, which has made the few shine as lights in 
a world where without such labors, it would be diflScult to find 
a figure of speech sufficiently illustrative of its fearfully debased 
and startling character. 

Education ! how inestimable the treasure ! Not only beauti- 
fying and adorning the soul, with its ineffable graces, but in its 
practical benefits, enabling individuals to perform with honor 
and rectitude the parts assigned them by the Creator ; impart 
ing to man the dignity arising from the performance of great 
and heroic deeds, and to the gentler sex, the polished graces, 
virtues, and accomplishments, which enable her to render her 

home 

" The only Paradise that has survived the fall." 



EL PADEE ANTONIO, 



BT WILLIAM H. BROWNE. 



L 

" Unfaithful brother ! hearken to the decree P' 

This is of course unintelligible to you. Well, there is an im- 
plied contract, that you will listen if we will relate ; we must go 
back and show why, and when, such a brief speech was made. 

In the loveliest part of creation, which even the veriest dunce 
knows is in Mexico, a thriving monastery, dedicated to the gra- 
cious San Antonio, still proudly rears its front 

The concern was founded beyond the memory of man, not 
improbably about the time that quarrelsome fellow, Fernando 
Ck)rtez, made his piratical incursions, demolishing the fanes, and 
slaying the dusky Aztec warriors. Upon the ruined shrines, 
reeking with the life-blood of the slaughtered native priests, the 
sons of Holy Mother Church erected fine establishments, well 
worthy of all the benedictions bestowed to the memory of their 
founders, by their successors in office. 

In those palmy days of Christendom, it was the glory of the 
worthies above mentioned to raise monuments, which, to future 
ages, should attest the acumen displayed in securing a title to 
the choicest spols in the land, for the propagation of sound doc- 
tiines and spiritual teachings. From the remaining marks of 
luxury which once, at least, did subsist in such places, before 
the exchequer became somewhat depressed, we may safely infer 
that those who were there domiciliated, led an existence as para- 
disaical as could reasonably be expected in this transitory stete 
of affairs. To be sure, travelers bad g^ven, as appears from 
their narrations still extant, rather mifavorable expressions of 
opinion, touching the hospitalities afforded by the occupants of 
that huge pile of castellated buildings, and it is said, aUowed 
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•invidious remarks as to the cuisine of the hoase, to escape their 
£ps. 

But due allowance must be made for all accounts of travelers, 
who do not hesitate to avail themselves pretty extensively of 
their prerogative of romancing. The savory perfumes, which, 
rising from the culinary apartments, regaled the olfactories of 
wiser people, and the rubicund visages and portly dimensions 
of the troop of monks, tended to cast a shade of suspicion upon 
the veracity of the authors of the tales aforesaid. Be that as it 
may, we may fairly presume that the grumbling laity has seen 
but the least inviting side of the picture ; and that the padres 
were not so etherialized as to subsist entirely on air. 

Situated on one of the finest elevations of the plateau, the 
monastery presented from its bastioned walls and ramparts, 
alluring perspectives, and seemed also to be admirably adapted 
to the purposes of defense. If rumor told aright — but then 
rumors are sometimes dreadfully embroidered — the tenants in 
possession, despite their meek looks and sombre habiliments, 
had not suffered the memory of old Roncesvallestofade, when 
their stalwart figures, no longer trammelled by loose gowns, 
had upon more than one occasion, been seen figuring in the ex- 
citing fray, even down to the war of Independence. That, how- 
ever, is none of our business, so we will not give any unsolicited 
opinion in regard to its merits. But, ah ! whose concern soever 
it may be, what superb vistas break there upon the delighted 
vision ! 

In the far distance the several volcano peaks, among them, 
Popocatepetl — the maiden with snowy hreasts — as the poetical 
language of the country has termed it, raise their silvery heads, 
crowned with diadems of eternal snows, and seem almost to be 
disconnected with the earth, as they soar in the high empyrean 
above the clouds. At a less distance, woods, impervious to 
AppoUo's rays, are distributed so as to give a most pleasing 
variety of light and shade to the blooming landscape. From 
another point, a mountain stream, unfettered by artificial re- 
straint, is precipitated from the summit of a mass of poi'phyritic 
rock, whose .base dashes it into foam, in less time than you 
could ejaculate "Bless me !" then hurrying through its flower- 
margined channel, it is lost to sight in a magnificent grove of 
orange trees. 
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^ GroBy !'' said a countryman of miB«, as his eyes were riveted . 
upon one spot in particular ; " Crolly ; what a site for a saw- 
mill I" 

"" Wretched utilitarian 1" I uttered — ^but this is a digression. 

No winter was there to chili the l4izy inhabitants, as season 
after season, they sauntered about and watched the trees unfold 
aew blossoms and ripen into golden fruit ; some of their berries 
fully ripe, others still in the bud.^ The arbors, where the good 
disciples of San Antonio, were wont in the sultry hours to spread 
their languid forms, w^a-eshadedby ci>eepiBg foliage, interwoven 
into festoons, 3'et not so dense as to prevent the sunbeams trick- 
ling thixjugh upon the exuberant fruits which bowed the branches 
beneath their weight The fig, the rich banana — a meal in it- 
self — the juicy pine-apple, and all the nvelfing luxuries which 
seem to spring indigenous from Mexican soil, combined to 
tempt the sense of the sojourners in that terrestrial paradise. 

Such, as a knight of the hamnver would say, were some of the 
peerless enchantments which diffused- around an atmosphere of 
content ; but as the estate is fiot to be knocked down to the 
highest bidder, we need not dwell upon the production of vege- 
table, but pass on to aainaal creation as we will find it 

The wholesome plumpness of the monks who rusticafted there 
was suggestive of a comfortable sort of mortal pilgrimage, not- 
withstanding the abstemiousness for which they have always 
been famed ; but to those who have read of the occasional pil- 
grimage, with cockle shell and staff, the devotional habits and 
midnight orisons of these good men — ^to say not a word of the 
wearing anxiefties attendant upon the office of curing other 
people's souls — it were a matter of supererogation to breathe a 
syllable in confutation. To such sensible people it can be no 
matter of surprise, that the pious brethren should daily have . 
been induced to lull their faculties in d^ce far niente^ as they 
•distributed their fairy forms through the nice cool arbors of iheir 
grounds. How prodigal was nature of her gifts to this favored 
•clime, where such comfort <x)uld be had at such a height above 
the level of the sea, as, in the CMd World, forces the monks of 
St. Bernard to -shield their shivering frames from the piercing 
»chillness of Alpine storms 1 

Surrounded by such comforts and revered by all the simple 
jpaisanos under their pastoral charge, it is not astonishing that 
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ibe padres jogged happily along tbe racing ground of Mfe. Pass- 
ing clouds, however, will at times,, cast a shade upon the fairest 
prospects, but as they flit over, the scenes renew their cheerful- 
ness; and we have said thus much preparatory to giving a 
photographic likeness of a transient obscurity of the sunlight 
of feeling. 

IL 

ISb one of the brotherhood was more free from besetting 
peeadilloSf than he who gloried in the cognomen of Antonio, 
identical with that of the patron saint. 

Sad to relate, howevw, the very virtues of this brother pro- 
voked a most shocking feeling of jealousy to spring, fully armed 
in its venomous might, from the bosom of a certain blink-eyed 
monster of the order, who gave vent to the malignance of his 
spirit, in the composition of monstrous tales. Not that we com- 
plain of fiction particularly, but we do most unequivocally pro- 
test against the saint's namesake being dragged into such unen- 
viable positions as he was compelled to occupy in the romances 
ofsaidBlinky — ^which we must call him to prevent scandal — 
and it is for the very justifiable end of clearing all aspersions 
from the moral character of Antonio, that we consent to give 
this record. 

Now, each zephyr's breath wafted rumors of these doings to 
the hearing of our hero, but, inclined as he was at first to twist 
the ear of the mischief-maker, he finally concluded that his kind 
informants had been mistaken ; so, like a true lover of peace, 
be said nought. But murder will out, surely. 

While reclining in the shade of some wide-spreading plantains, 
enshrined aa it were, in a living grotto, and enjoying a most 
i^eeable siesta^ our friend was aroused from bis doze by voicea 
breathing unholy language on his ear. Inclining to the belief, 
that the owners of those voices had a timgible being, he assured 
himself of the fact, by peeping through the verdant screen, and 
enclomng within the rai^e of hie optics, a crowd of his own 
comrades. There, too, stood Blinky, detailing to his corded 
and cowled assembly, in a long tirade of abusive eloquence, the 
depths of utter depravity into which — as he ventured to assert — 
ttieir unwilling eavesdropper had fiEtUen. To such an extent did 
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the orator go, that be had the hardihood — oh 1 shame, where is 
thy blush ! — ^he had the hardihood to attribute an eye in mourn- 
ing to a far different cause, than from having stumbled against 
a post in the dark, and darkly hinted that a certain nasal organ 
bloomed overmuch for one of strict life. 

Thus did the miscreant utter sayings against the peace of his 
brother Antonio, that all his auditory waxed valiant in the 
cause of defrauded justice, until the tumult resembled the ocean 
in a storm, and 

*' Then you might see 
Cowls, hoods, and habits, with their wearers tost, 
And flattered into rags." 

Verily such crabbed fellows would lay an injunction on sip- 
ping a friend's health in the sparkling wave of nectar, out of 
their own house ; and if one do but smiley they throw up their 
hands and eyes in blank amaze, and are appalled at the enor- 
mity. 

Several days rolled away, as i^their custom. Before a solemn 
convocation of saintly counsellors, was arraigned a culprit, 
accused of divers delinquencies, not the least of which — so it 
was charged — was allowing the sound of the castanets and 
•stringed instruments, to decoy him into figuring in the unseemly 
and diabolical dances, proscribed by all the clergy. Nor was this 
all ; the charge of mixing up with a band of smuggling rogues, 
and of getting obliviously happy upon such occasions, was 
brought up, and alas ! the accused was Antonio ! Terrible 
charges were there, and, worse than all, the prejudiced court — 
like some of the present day, who choose to believe uncontro- 
verted evidence — found him guilty / What the result of the 
trial would have been, had able counsel been admitted to defend, 
is, of course, mere matter of surmise ; but as there was no abo- 
gado present, to urge a nolle prosequi, or assail the weaker por- 
tions of testimony — a proceeding which might have insured a fair 
trial — the accused became a convict upon ex parte testimony. 

The sentence was, that he should repair to the main plaza of 
the adjacent town, for an entire day, from sunrise to sunset, to 
beg alms for the benefit and behoof of Ban Antonio, the tute- 
lary saint of the monastery. Then it was that the officer of 
the court made use of the startling words, " Unfaithful brother I 
hearken to the decree !" 
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'■ ** And look ye 1" said the venerable head of the hoasei ai 
raising his burly form in giving out the admonitions of that 
ghostly body, he came to the peroration, ^' See that thou art 
fio more lugged into our presence for such heathenish doings, 
or it may fare worse with thee, thou miserable reprobate 1" 

As droops the unsupported plant under the baleful influence 
of the simoom, so did the prisoner's soul shrink within him, as 
an overwhelming sense of degradation burst in upon it ; and he 
turned from one to another of those rubicund countenances, in 
search of a single gle^m of sympathy. Gone, gone was all feel- 
ing from their breasts, and the look which could strengthen and 
encourage was not forthcoming. Then was Antonio^s mouth 
observed to twist into the most unusual contortions, and two 
crystal drops which came rolling over his broad face, gave un- 
mistakeable evidence of heartfelt grief 

Now, not the least conspicuous in the ranks of the accusing 
party, stood the aforementioned Blinky, whom the accused 
shrewdly suspected of being the vital principle — ^the very soul 
of the prosecution — and oh ! how piercing was the direful glance 
darted at him, as the delinquent one left the chamber. 

There is no surmising what result would have been chronicled 
in this case, had the accuser and the accused but chanced to 
meet in some sequestered spot, on any dark night ; but we are 
saved the painful task of recording, for the benefit and warning 
of all posterity, a most fearful — ^but we will pass on. The vigi- 
lance of the chastized penitent, was eluded by the redoubtable 
Blinky, who, making prudence his shield, was exceedingly choice 
of his company for the future. 



III. 



Our decrees 
Dead to infliction, to themselyes are dead ; 
And liberty plucks justice by the nose. 

Mea. fob Mea. 

As the grey, purpling tints in the eastern horizon announced 
the coming day, our churchman, crossing the threshold of his 
lonely cell, sought the busy world. 

Throughout the live long day did he continue to exact largess 
from the passers by, of all grades of rank and condition, who bad 
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aiigbt to bettow. A benediction for the swelling cahallerOy who 
dropped a large piece of Bilver, a eiinple nod for the one who 
contributed a small piece; and thus nicely graduating his tokens, 
of approbation, until it descended into a mctidson upon the*head 
of the miserable lepero^ who shrunk by without so much as giv- 
ing a tloico to the cause ; nor was it until bis lengthening shadow 
admonished him of approaching eve, that he ceased. Tighten- 
ing his purse strings upon the last bit of coin, he betook him- 
self to the neighboring tienda of a bosom friend, whose kind 
caress stole from his heart half its wretchedness. There he ex-, 
changed the heap of guartillaSj medios, and reales, for good sub- 
staRtial pesos, more pleasant to behold, when lo 1 near half a 
score of silver dollars met his delighted gaze. Following a tirQe- 
bonored custom — which in such cases allows one-third of the 
tribute money to the collector — he placed that third in a conve- 
nient pocket, to meet immediate demands, then carefully stowed 
the residue in a safe side place, and at the urgent solicitation of 
his caro amigOy Jose Maria, he joined him in a draught of U)e 
sparkling juice of the grape« 

Boon did the object of our research resume his wonted humor, 
and as cup after cup of the excellent wine ascended to his lips, the 
fumes mounting to the brain dispelled the gloomy vapors which 
had there affected a lodgment ; nay, he could but smile as he 
reverted to the circumstances of the recent trial, and ere long 
was disposed to treat the whole matter with the gayest indiffer- 
ence. The longer he lingered, dangling his graceful limbs over 
the counter of the shop, the more he felt at peace with all the 
world. As soon as his legitimate quota of the spoils had been 
transferred to Jose's till, our hero loosened the cord which had 
become uncomfortably tight around his waist, bid the worthy 
tendero an affectionate " buenes noches,^'* and toddled off in the 
direction of home, in the exuberance of his spirits trolling a baU 
lad of his younger days. 

While plodding along the road, beguiling care with as much 
of the song as he could remember, it seemed as if the " prince 
of the power of the air," the veritable old Nicholas, had played 
4ipon owe friend the same villainous trick that he served upon 
Saint Anthony, No. I., when, without as much as saying, " by 
your leave, sir," he took up his quarters in that sinless man's 
bosom. Indeed^ our Padre's case appeared still more desperate 
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Htsn tBat above cited, for as it seems, two spirits had obtained 
possession of htm ; and so nmch was his attention distracted by 
the continual conflict they kept ufp within him, that, through 
sheer fnadrertence, he had well nigh fallen into" a deep ditch by 
t&e roadside. 

The nosier imp argued that San Antonio, for whose benefit 
the money had been collected, was already rich enough, in all 
conscience, not alone in the circulating mediam, but also in 
" lands, tenements, and hereditaments," and a goodly number of 
sons — adopted, of course — and that these were very good rea- 
sons, why in this instance, at kast, the producer should be a 
consumer. In short, it would appear that the imp — who had 
been trained as an attorney's clerk — archly f^roposed a division 
of the funds. 

** That is not the question at issue," quoth the other, in a 
more subdued tone ; ^^ and to divide, as yon propose, is not 
what the Saint would agree to, were his opinion asked." 

Now, all who possess a particle of common sense, know that 
controversy upon any subject is annoying, as it has ai tendency 
to canse exertion of the mind, and such will also readily admit 
tliat it would be a simple piece of business to meddle with it in 
any manner or shape, and that it should be left to such persons 
as compose the legal profession, and other evil-disposed disciples 
of JEl Mcdo — ^the Evil One — as Antonio wisely considered all 
lawyers. This clerical gentleman, therefore, acted discreetly in 
avoiding being drawn into arguments with spirits — ^be they good 
or bad — and, by way of finishing the contest, he hit upon an ex- 
pedient worthy of his own deep, philosophical brain. 

** Good San AntoniOj" thus spoke the dignitary, " thou shalt 
fudge for thyself in the matter concerning which thy servant is 
sore perplexed. 1*11 send thy pe^oz to thee when thou canst 
keep them to thyself, or in thy bountiful goodness, bestow a 
portion upon thy sincere and devout follower, as a special token 
of thy favor. Oh I San Antonio \ what have I not suffered in 
battKng for thy cause ? I have striven for it, until the hate of 
malicious man has fallen upon my head — so heavily, most glo- 
rious saint, that I am scarce able to stand und^ my afflic- 
tions." 

Truly he spoke, for but narrowly did he escape great damage, 

his upturned organs of vision-, prevented him from noticing 
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the path; bnt — thanks to the late raine — he was not much 
bruised, as he fell sprawling upon bis face. BaisiDg himself 
fi*om such a dignified position, he resumed — 

"Lo J here is tbiae own, Santo." 

Carefully balancing a dollar upon his forefinger, with his 
thumb he sent it spinning into the efey, with all the adroitness 
of a proficient. For an instant was it iost to sight in the thick- 
ening twiHght, so high had it been tossed, but presently — ^aston* 
ishing, but true — it fell with a loud plump into the mud before 
him. 

" Good San Antonio, wonderfull". 

Up flew the second piece, speeding its way hearvenward, un- 
til, like its predecessor, it obeyed the laws of gravitation and 
smote the earth. 

'^ Blessed San Antonio i gr^at / great /" shouted our monk, 
who, in his zeal, had waxed warm. 

Thus did peso afler peso perform gyrations m the air, followed 
by the expectant gaze of the Padre, until but one remained to 
swell the present from saint to sinner. 

High soared the last messenger to the patron, until it surelf" 
seemed to have caught ia the elouds. The hand that sent it up 
had through weariness become unsteady, causing the silver to 
take an oblique direction, and the owner of that hand saw the 
coin but in bare time to pkmge forward. The desperation of 
that plunge brought hira tumbling on his back, just &b the sign- 
ing effigy of Carlos, of Spain, dropped into his lap. The fall had 
completely thumped the breath from the body -of the portly maa, 
and it took some time for bim to recover sufficiently to utter: 

^* Holy San Antonio ! a miracle I" 

The ultimate destication of the present from his 43aintefai{)^ 
can be inferred from circumstances of a later date. 



rv. 



Father! thy days hare passed In peace, 

'Mid coanted beads, and eountless prayer^ 

To bid the sins of others cease, 
Thyself without a 4!rime or care. 

Save transient ills that all must bear, 

Has been thy Jot from youth to age. 

Brjtoii'« Quomu 
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One lov^j summer^B idofd, as the dew ceased to fall, and tbe 
*< pencilled messenger of daj" commenced to iDamine the fairy 
loveliness of the mountain scenery, some peasants were trotting 
gaily in the directloo of the great city^ still some leagues before 
them. 

They hurried briskly along, their pleased looks only lingering 
ilpon their romantic route. Time was flying, and they wished 
to reach their market in time to sell all the produce in full time 
ibr Grand Mass, and the great bullfight in the Plaza de Toros — 
for it was Sunday — and for the other amusements of the day. 

The genial warmth of the sun's rays called into activity 
myriads of insects^ who made theirtinkling melodies ring through 
the dear atmosphere. Butterflies, whose beauties mocked the 
rainbow's hues, and the many birds of song and brilliant plum- 
t^»f gave a gladdening interest to the new- bom day, until even 
the simple paisonm felt, in their happy ignorance of any other^ 
that theirs was the most blissful part of earth. Small birds 
Bang sweetly^ the grasshopper chirped m«nrilyy as the hideous 
reptile dragged its slow length across its path,, and even the 
eroaking frogs chimed in for variety. 

Suddenly the jest dies away upon the lips of its author, whose 
dark, sparkling eyes seem fixed upon some object of terror a few- 
feet before him ; and his lithe figure almost loses its eqnilibriuno 
as he leans forward to gaze» Each one of the journeyers to mar- 
ket has become motionless, riveted, as it were^ to the ground 
%eneath him ;^ the warm blood has ceased its rapid course and 
becomes congealcdv and not even an audible breath is permitted 
to escape I 

"What horror is it that has frozen the very current of life within 
them ? Is it an enraged wild beast of the forest that has fasci- 
nated them with the glare of his eyes ? Worse, worse \ 

Directly in their path lay the sacred remains of one of the 
boly brotherhood. Remains, we say, because there he lay, his 
Bable garments covered with, and discolored by alluvial de- 
posits, his limbs bent under him, and oh \ can we speak it — 
he evidently atrociously murdered ! Wonder not, then, that the 
travelers stood aghast at the sight, not that fool play was an 
unusual occurrence in those parts, for white crosses are visible 
every few leagues, to mark the scenes of some assassination or 
robbery sealed in blood, but the object then drawn within the 



dhrole of ih^r eoatemplatioxi waa paralyzing — ^ padre sraial 
Baisiog the bodj, as soon as the spell which had bound them 
had passed over, the hearts of the good paisanos palpitated ^ith 
joy, as they discovered that a spark of life still lingered, and 
that the body breathed, though with difficulty. 

He had apparently lain in that ppsition for several hours, for 
the dews had collected together on his sable robes, until rolling 
into drops in the folds, like so many pearls they sparkled in th^ 
fiun. His features wore a livid pallor ; his nose, retainingnts 
resemblance to a ripe strawberry, alone looked natural Even 
this much opened a new source of hope, and with such alacrity 
did the benevolent countrymen move, that to cut loose tne pan- 
niers from the back of their best sumptormule, and to boost the 
body of the monk upon it, was the work of far less time than is 
occupied in the relation of it; and then, one person walking 
each side to support the body from falling, the procession moved 
on. The jolting of the animal, as he felt the extra weight upon 
him, beat the very Old Nicholas, eliciting nought but profanity 
from the driver, and groans from the monk. 

The kind-hearted countrymen guessed rightly as to the domii 
cile of their charge, for no sooner did they arrive at the mon- 
astery, than the horror-stricken brotherhood recognized their 
late prisoner. Feelings of the deepest regret agitated the bosoni 
of more than one, at the reflection that undue severity had 
caused their brother's life, for none believed for a minute that 
he could survive the injuries he had received M the hands of 
the villains who had left him for dead. 

Carefully was the human cargo removed from muleback, 
where it had lain like a sack of oats, along the dormitory, and 
deposited it in its own little cell. The attending disciple of 
JSsculapius poured wine down the throat of his patient, and 
soon reported that, with the exception of sundry severe wounds, 
or rather bruises, he was free from any great outward injury, 
and with an opinion that quieted many qualms of conscience, 
and hushed completely many half stifled recriminations, he gave 
only a slight shake of his head and said there was hope. 

Many long hours did Morpheus hold captive the senses of 
our friend Antonio, who lay in that state of deep and motion- 
less rest, whidi not even a shadow of life disturbs. It was not 
until the vesper-bell, in its sweet tones of melancholy sadneSB 
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aroused him, that he recovered for an instant-jast long enough 
indeed, to allow him to empty a huge water-jug at a draught — » 
when, with a wild stare about him, accompanied with a long, 
drawn umph ! alike expressive in all languages, he sank into 
sweet repose once more. 

Upon becoming convalescent, he was urged by everybody to 
give such information as might lead to the arrest and convio 
tion of those who had robbed and nearly murdered him ; but 
vain were all such solicitations. He harbored no malice, even 
against his late persecutors, and he was thenceforth regarded sis 
a paragon of excellence— so forgiving, so good, and each one 
felt in his heart, that 

" The good are better made by ill : 
As odors crushed are sweeter still.'* 

All, however, did not concur in his praise. Blinky — the 
malevolent caitiff that he was — still sought for some spot or 
stain in the pure character of Antonio ; but such wickedness 
was sure to bring its own requital. 

The ancient punishment of hurling the false witness from the 
Tarpeian rock was but slight, when compared wiCh that threat- 
ened against this recreant, when one day he brought from the 
town a trumped up story, that, on the night in question, a per- 
son of Antonio's build and habit, had been seen lavishing money 
at the shrine of the rosy god. Nor was that all. He further 
said' that the boisterous orgies terminated only after many 
blows, and with the small hours of the morning. 

Great were the manifestations of indignation at this abomi- 
nable fib, and it nearly cost the tale-bearer's expulsion from the 
order. 

Antonio was wise and kept his own counsel — at least for a 
long time. 

When last heard from, he was chaplain to a regiment of lan- 
cers, and was in a fair way to attain a green old age. 



^m^ 



It is better that one should err and fall by the fault of his 
stopa than of his eyes. 



THE NIGHT BEFORE MARRIAGE, 



FROM TH£ GERMAN OF ZSCHOKKE. 



" We shall certainly be very happy together," said Louise to 
her aunt on the evening before marriage, and her cheek glowed 
with a deeper red, and her eyes shone with delight. When a 
bride says we, it may be easily guessed whom of all persons in 
the world she means thereby. 

" I do not doubt it, dear Louise," replied her aunt ; " see only 
that you continue happy together." 

" Oh, who can doubt that we shall continue so ! I know my- 
self. I have faults, indeed, but my love for him will correct 
them. And so long as we love each other, we cannot be un- 
happy. Our love will never grow cold." 

" Alas I" sighed her aunt, " thou dost speak like a maiden 
of nineteen, on the day before her marriage, in the intoxication 
of wishes fulfilled, of fair hopes and happy omens. Dear child, 
remember this — even the heart in time grows cold. Days will 
come when the magic of youthful scenes shall fade. And when 
this enchantment has fied, then it first becomes evident whether 
we are truly worthy of love. When custom has made familiar 
the charms that are most attractive, when youthful freshness 
has died away, and with the brightness of domestic life, more 
and more shadows have mingled, Louise, not till then can the 
wife say of the husband, * He is worthy of love :' then first the 
husband says of the wife, * she blooms in imperishable beauty.' 
But truly, on the day before marriage, such assertions sound 
laughable to me." 

" I understand you, dear aunt. You would say that our 
mutual virtues alone can in earlier years give us worth for each 
other. But it is not he to whom I am to belong — ^for of myself 
I can boast nothing but the best intentions — is he not the noblest, 
worthiest of all the young men of the city ? Blooms not in his 
soul every virtue that tends to make life happy ?" 
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" My child," replied her aunt, " I grant it Virtues bloom in 
thee as well as in him ; I can say this to thee without flattery. 
But, dear heart, they bloom only, and are not yet ripened be- 
neath the sun's rays and the shower. No blossoms deceive the 
expectations more than these. We can never tell in what soil 
they have taken root Who knows the concealed depths of the 
heart ?" 

" Ah, dear aunt, you really frighten me !" 
" So much the better, Louise. Such fear is as it should be 
on the night before marriage. I love thee tenderly, and will 
therefore declare all my thoughts on the subject without disguise. 
I am not as yet an old aunt At seven-and-twenty years oae 
looks forward into life with pleasure ; the world still presents a 
bright side to us, I have an excellent husband. I am happy. 
Therefore I have a right to speak thus to thee, to call thy atten- 
tion to a secret which is not often spoken of to a young and 
pretty maiden, one, indeed, which does not greatly occupy the 
thoughts of a young man, and still is of the utmost importance 
in every household ; a secret from which alone springs lasting^ 
love and unalterable happiness." 

Louise seized the hand of her aunt in both of hers. " Dear 
aunt I you know I believe you In everything. You mean, that 
Midaring happiness is not insured to us by accidental qualities, 
by fleeting charms, but only these virtues of the kind which we 
bring to each other. Those are the best dowry we can possess ; 
these never become old." 

''As it happens, Louise. The virtues also, like the beauties 
of the body, can grow cold, and become repulsive and hateful 
with age." 

" How, dearest aunt ! what is it you say ? Name to me a 
▼iFtue which can become hateful with years." 

" When they have become so, we no longer call them virtues, 
as a beautiful maiden can no longer be called beautiful, whe& 
time has changed her to an old and wrinkled woman." 

'' But, aunt, the virtues are nothing earthly ?" 

" Perhaps." 

''How can gentieness and mildness ever become hateful ?" 

" So soon as they degenerate into insipid indolence and list- 

lessness." 
" And manly courage I" 
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^ BeGomes imperioos nkdeness." 

"And modest difSdence ?" 

*' Turns to fawning humility." 

" And noble pride ?" 

• " To5 vulgar haughtipess." 

"And ready-to oblige ?" 
' " Becomes » habit of too ready friendship and servility.** 

" Dear aunt, you make me almost angry. My future hus- 
band can never degenerate thus. He has one virtue which will 
preserve him as he is forever. A deep sense — an indestructible 
feelifrg for everything that is great, and good, and noble, dwells 
in me also, I hope, as in him. This is the innate pledge and 
security of our happiness." 

" But if it should grow old with you — if it should change to 
hateful excitability ; and excitability is the worst enemy of 
matrimony. You both possess sensibility. That I do not deny ; 
but beware, lest this grace should degenerate into an irritable 
and quarrelsome mortal." 

" Ah, dearest, if I might never become old !" 

" Wert thou always as fresh and beautiful as to-day, still thy 
husband's eye would, by custom of years, become indifferent to 
these advantages. Custom is the greatest enchantress in the 
world, and in the house one of the most benevolent farriers. 
She renders that which is the most beautiful, as well as the 
ugliest, familiar. The wife is young and becomes old ; it is 
custom which hinders the husband from perceiving the change. 
On the contrary, did she remain young while he grew old, it 
might bring serious consequences, and render the man in years 
jealous. It is better as kind Providence has ordered it. Ima- 
gine that thou hast grown to be an old woman, and thy husband 
were a blooming youth, how wouldst thou then feel ?" 

Louise rubbed her chin, and said, " I cannot tell." 

Her aunt continued : " But I will call thy attention to a secret 
which — " 

" That is it," interrupted Louise, hastily, " that is it which I 
long so much to hear." 

Her aunt said : " Listen to me attentively. What I now tell 
thee I have proved. It consists of two parts. The first part of 
the moans to render a marriage happy, which of itself prevents 
every possibility of dissension, and would even at last make the 
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spider and the fly the best fnends with each other. The second 
part is the best and surest method of preserving female attrac. 
tions." 

^ Ah I" exclaimed Louise. 

** The former half of the means, then, ij thy first solitary hour 
after the ceremony, take the bridegroom and demand a solemn 
vow of him, and give him a vow in return. Promise one another 
sacredly, never^ not even in jest, to wrangle with ecuJi other ^ 
never to bandy words, or indulge in the least ill-humor. Never ! 
I say never I Wrangling in jest, and putting on an air of ill- 
humor, merely to tease, becomes earnest by practice. Mark 
that ! Next promise each other, sincerely and solemnly, never 
to have a secret from ecuch other, under whatever pretext, with 
whatever excuse it might be. You must continually, and every 
moment, see clearly into each other's bosom. Even when one 
of you has committed a fault, wait not an instant, but confess it 
freely — let it cost tears, but confess it. Aud as you keep noth- 
ing from each other, so, on the contrary, preserve the privacies 
of your house, marriage, state, and heart, from father, mother, 
sister, brothor, aunt, and all the world. You, too, with God's 
help, build your own quiet world ; every third or fourth one 
whom you draw into it, will form a party, and stand between 
you two ! That should never be. Promise this to each other, 
Benew the vow at each temptation. You will find your account 
in it. Your souls will grow as it were together, and at last will 
become as one ! Ah ! if many a young pair had on their wed- 
ding-day known the secret, how many marriages were happier, 
than, alas I they are J" 

Louise kissed her aunt's hand with ardor. " I feel that it must 
be so. Where this confidence is absent, the married, even after 
wedlock, are two strangers who do not know each other. It 
should' be so ; without this there can be no happiness. And 
now, aunt, the best preservative of female beauty ?•' 

Her aunt smiled and said : " We may not conceal from our- 
selves that a handsome man pleases us a hundred times more 
than an ill looking one, and the men are pleased with us when 
we are pretty. But what we call beautiful — what in the women 
pleases the men, is not skin and hair, the shape and color, as in 
a picture or statue, but it is the character — it is the soul that is 
ivithin these, which enchants us by looks and words^ earnestness 
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and joy, and sorrow. The men admire us the more tbey sup- 
pose those virtues of the mind to exist in us which the outride 
promises ; and we think a malicious man disagreeable^ however 
graceful and handsome he maybe. Let a young maiden^ then, 
preserve that purity of soul, those sweet qualities of tbe mind, 
those virtues, in short, by which she first drew her lover to her 
feet. And the best preservative of virtue to render it unchang- 
ing, and keep it ever young, is religion, that inward unity with 
the Deity and eternity and faith — is piety, that walk with God, 
so pure, so peaceful, so beneficent with mortals. 

" See, dear heart," continued the aunt, " there are virtues 
-which arise out of mere experience. These grow old with time^ 
and alter, because by a change of circumstances and inclination, 
prudence alters her rules of action, and because her growth does 
sot always keep pace with that of our years and passions. But 
religious virtues never change ; these remain eternally the same ; 
because our God is always the same, and that eternity the same 
which we and those who love us are hastening to enter. Pre- 
serve, then, a mind serene and pure, looking for everything from 
God; then will that beauty of soul remain, for which thy bride- 
groom to-day adores thee. I am no bigot, I am no fanatic. I 
am thy aunt of seven-and-twenty. I love all innocent amuse- 
ments. But for this very reason, T say to thee — be good, dear 
Christian, and thou wilt, as a mother^ yes as a grandmother, be 
still beautiful" 

Louise threw her arms about her neck, and wept in silenc e 
and whispered, '* I thank thee, angel !" 



Abotjt the river of human life there is a wintry wind, though 
a heavenly sunshine ; the iris colors its agitation, the frost fixes 
upon its repose. Let us beware that our rest become not the 
rest of stones, which so long as they are torrent- tossed, and 
thunder-stricken, maintain their majesty, but when the stream is 
silent, and the storm passed, suffer the grass to cover them, and 
the lichen to feed on them, and are ploughed down into dust. 



A CHILD'S DEKAM 



The beams of a gloriously setting sun rested on the form of 
a lady as she kneeled in prayer. She was young and lovely, 
and though an angePs beauty was on her brow, a human sorroi^ 
was in her heart. The hands were clasped convulmvely, tears 
rolled down her cheeks, ^those bitter tears which we forget to 
wipe away,) as she wrestled with the angel of the covenant for 
a blessing. At length she arose comforted, exclaiming : " Ho^^ 
sweet it is to say, * thy will be done i' " 

Near an open window, on a sofa, supported by pillows, lay a 
boy apparently about six years of age. Dark curls clusterecl 
round his brow, the fringed curtains of his eye-lids rested on a 
cheek flushed with fever ; one little hand lay on his breast as ho 
slept, rising and falling to a heavy, quick respiration. The weep- 
ing mother seated herself with her Bible beside him. She gazed 
on her child with looks which seemed to pour forth a heart's 
treasure in a glance. Her hands again were clasped in prayer^ 
as she reclined in her chair. The sun sank to rest ; the stars 
came out in the dark blue sky ; the moon began her circuit in 
the heavens, and poured her silver light into the room, giving^ 
the tracery of each leaf or moving branch in delicate pencillings 
on the floor. The mother sat in holy quiet — in hopeful submis- 
sion— -communing with the Father of her spirit At length she 
rose and bent over the boy 1 The peace and the blessedness of 
heaven seemed reflected on his countenance I '^ Was ever any- 
thing BO surpassingly lovely !" she exclaimed, as half doubting 
that it were her own nursling, she passed her hand gently over 
his forehead. He opened his eyes I *' Oh ! mother, where aia 
I ? Is this my room ? It must have been a dream 1 Oh 1 whjr 
did I awake !" 

" What was it, my love ? Gannot you tell me ?" 

The child remained wrapt in thought " Gannot you tell me, 
dear one ?^' said the mother, bending down and kissing him. 
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" I will try— I hope never to forget it, dear mamma. You 
know I was very tired of sitting up, when you laid me on the 
Bofa— the soft wmd came cool over my face, and the honey- 
suckle sraelled very sweet. I think I must have slept. My 
head became better, my breathing easier; at length I felt quite 
well— lighter-brighter— happier I oh I much happier than I 
ever was before I Everything looked so beautiful : and without 
knowmg it, I was moving upward through the air, in a bright 
pathway of light, with clouds of rose color, and crimson, and 
purple, and gold, piled up on either side, so high— oh I so hi</h I 
I could see no end to them. *^ 

" Then I began to hear music ; and saw angels in the air ; 
and approached a city— so glorious— the new Jerusalem] 
mamma, that you were reading about— and saw many, many 
persons walking, all clothed in white, with something of a sU- 
very brightness. ^ Oh ! I am in heaven at last !' I said; * How 
I have prayed to be here V < Yes,» some one replied, who 
seemed to be standing beside me, but so glorious I could 
scarcely look at him, Hhose prayers are all recorded here/' 
laying his hand on a large book. ' Had they anything to do 
with my getting here ?' ' Much ; they were presented' by the 
great Intercessor.' ' Oh ! who is that so bright and beautiful ?' 
' Samuel, the prophet of the Lord.' * He does not kneel in 
prayer now,' I said. ' No ; here prayer is lost in praise.' 

" I cannot describe to you^ mamma, the beauty and the glory 
of the place— the love and the joy I felt ! * Oh ! that dear 
mamma was here !' I cried. * All in God's good time,' the glo- 
rious being said, as he laid his hand on my head. Then I 
awoke ! Oh ! what joy to be forever there, where there is no 
sickness, or sorrow, or pain, or tears ! But I must wait God's 
own time, too. Mamma, will you place my picture of Samuel 
where I can always see it ?" 

The summer had passed away, and the gorgeous tints of 
autumn were beginning to appear. The tears of night hung 
heavy on the flowers, which threw their fragrance in the cham- 
ber of the dying child. Each day had seen him become more 
purified, more ethereal, more meet for heaven. The body per- 
fect in youthful beauty, seemed to fade away without pain or 
suflfering, while the bright spirit within, shed a reflective glory 
over every feature. The mind active, intelligent, spiritualized — 
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feeling its redemption near, seemed to bathe itself in the bright 
hopes and sweet promises of the Gospel. Every day his mother 
read to him, and at his request, he was laid on the sofa that he 
might see " brighter worlds on high ;" and enjoy the beauiifu] 
vision which St. John beheld on the Isle of Patmos. 

One Sabbath afternoon, the Scriptures read to him seemed 
more than usually precipus ; " now lay me on the sofa, mother.'' 
The drooping head was pillowed with care and love, the fragile 
limbs laid in easy repose ; with holy reverence and closed eyes 
he said : " Now sit down, mother, and let us think of heaven ! 
perhaps I may see the Saviour !" 

" One kiss first, my darling ; for there is less of earth than 
heaven in that sweet face." 

Again the mother sat in quiet submission at the footstool of 
Divine mercy : a cloud at length broke from before the moon, 
and a flood of silver radiance illuminated the chamber. The 
mother bent over her child — the pure spirit had fled I Could 
she weep for one so blessed ? The glories of heaven had been 
seen by him first with the eye of fancy, then of faith, but now 
face to face ! The child's dream will form an epoch, even in 
eternity, to him and his mother. J. D. F. 
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THE COMPANY OF WOMEN. 



He cannot be an unhappy man who has the love and smile of 
a woman to accompany him in every department of life. The 
world may look sad and cheerless, enemies may gather in his 
path, but when he returns to the fireside and sees the tender 
love of woman, be forgets his cares and troubles, and is com- 
paratively a happy man. He is not prepared for the journey of 
life who is without a companion, who will forsake him in no 
emergency — who will divide his sorrows — increase his joys- 
lift the veil from his heart, and throw sunshine amid the darkest 
scenes. No man can be miserable who has such a companion, 
be he ever so poor, despised, and trodden upon by the world. 
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THE BBUNKEN FATHER. 



TtEE circumstaaeesT which induced the writing of the follow- 
ing thrilling lines, are' as follow : — A young lady in New- York 
was in the habit of writing on the subject of Temperance. Her 
compositions were so full of pathos, and evinced such deep 
emotion of soul, that a friend accused her of being a maniac on 
the subject of Temperance, whereupon she wrote the following 
lines : 

Go^feel what I have felt, 

60 bear what I have borne ^ 
Sink 'neath the blow a father dealt, 

And the cold world's proud scorn ; - 
Then suffer on from year to year — 
Thy sole relief the scorching; tear. 

Go kneel as I have knelt, 

Implore, beseech, and pray-^ 
Strive the besotted heart to paelt, 

The downward course to stay ; 
Be dashed with bitter curse aside, 
Your prayers burlesqued, your tears defied. 

Go weep as I have wept, 

O'er a loved father's fall^ 
See every promised blessing swept— 

Youth's jgweetness turned to gall-^ 
Life's fkding flowers strew'd aU the way 
That brought me up to woman's day. 
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Go seo what I hare aeen, 

Behold the strong man bow — 

With gnashing teeth, lips bathed in blood^ 
And cold and livid brow ; 

Qo catch the withered glance and seo 

There mirrored, his seal's misery. 

Qo then to mother's side, 

And her crushed bosom cheer, 
Thine own deep angnish hide, 

Wipe from her cheek the bitter tear ; 
Mark her worn fVame and withered brow — 
The gray that streaks her dark hair now— 
With failing frame and trembling limb, 
And trace the rain back to him 
Whose plighted faith in early yoath, 
Promised eternal. love and truth ; 
But who, foresworn, hath yielded up 
That promise to the cursed cup ; 
And led her down through love and light, 
And all that made the prospect bright ; 
% And chained her there 'mid want and strife, 

That lowly thing, a drunkard's wife — 
And stamped on childhood's brow so mild, 
That withering blight, a drunkard's child. 

Go hear, and feel, and see, and know 
All that my soul hath felt and Imown, 

Then look upon the wine-cup's glow, 
See if it's beauty can atone— 

Think of its flavor you will try, 

When all proclaim, "'Tis drink and die !" 

Tell me I hate the bowl — 

Hate is a feeble word ; 
I loathe — ^abhor— my very soul 

With strong disgust is stirred, 
When I see, or hear, or tell, 
Of that dark beverage of helL 
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** Woe nolo Um that giveth his neighbor strong drink.'' 
" Who hath pat his bottle to his neighbor 1" 

He that did ibis is the author of all this misery. To him is 
to be traced these oaths, that blood, those scars ; the tears of 
tbat wife whose husband has returned to his home transformed 
into a brute. He it was, who, by his bottle, excited that ine* 
briate to plunge the knife into his brother's heart, or with his 
pistol to hurry a fellow-mortal, unprepared, into the presence 
of his God and Judge. He it is, who hath blasted the pros- 
pects a( promising youth ; degraded his fellow man below the 
brutes; reduced the honorable Senator to a level with the 
drivelling idiot ; dragged the venerable Judge from the bench, 
and placed him a criminal at the bar ; and driven the minister 
of the Gospel from the pulpit to the gutter. He hath caused 
many a tear ; made many, many broken hearts ; sent multitudes 
to the poor-house, the penitentiary and the gallows. 

But " who hath put the bottle to his neighbor ?" Do you 
reply, the liquor seller ; he is the author of all this misery and 
woe. If he be, what is his most befitting reward ? Is it wealth 
and honor, or poverty and disgrace ? Is it a palace or a peni- 
tentiary ? 

But this is a weighty matter ; it involves interests vast and 
deep ; and there should be no rash, no hasty judgment in the case. 
Therefore, let us consider it in all its aspects, peradventure 
others also may be implicated ; or the liquor seller may be pre- 
pared to justify his deeds ; and it behooves the public to deal 
oat even-handed justice to all who are in any way involved in 
produciBg those monstrous evils in society. Therefore I ask, 
who rented to the liquor seller the house in which his traffic 
was conducted ? Its proprietor did this ; and he did it know- 
ing the dreadful consequences which would ensue from that 
traffic. Why did he do this ? He loved money, and thought 
that he had the right to put his house to that purpose which 
would yield to him the greatest profit. It mattered not, if 
thereby men were to be degraded, wives rendered wretched, 
and the souls of men sunk into eternal perdition ; that house, 
rented to the liquor seller, would yield to him a large profit. If 
conscience whispered, her remonstrances were soon silenced by 
the consideration — if I do not rent my property to this roan, 
another will ; and I may as well be benefited by the destruction 
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of the character and happiDees of my fellow-men, aa any other. 
He rented his property to that liquor seller, that he might get 
gain, and by so doing he became hts abettor, asd a party in the 
crime ; and justice, and reason, and common sense, must dic- 
tate that the sentence passed upon one, should also be passed 
upon the other. Therefore, if you send the liquor seller to the 
penitentiary, to deal even-handed justice, you are bound to send 
the proprietor to bear him company. 

But before the sentence is passed upon these culprits, now 
arraigned before the bar of public opinion, it is right, nay, it is 
indispensably necessary, that they should be heard in their de- 
fence. And they tell you they are astonished at your decision, 
and for this reason, neither has violated the law of the land, and 
when no law has been violated, no punishment can be inflieted. 
And what have you to answer to this plea ? It behooves us to 
examine this matter more closely. Who gave the liquor seller 
the legal authority to conduct this traffic ? The Legislature did 
this; they did it knowing the dreadful evils which would and must 
ensue from it. With these evils before them why did they pass 
the law licensing the liquor traffic? They thought that a 
revenue was wanted for the good of the commonwealth, and 
that the public treasury might be filled they passed a law which 
gave the liquor seller the legal right to make drunkards ; to 
commit murders, to fill the penitentiary, and to feed the gallow& 
Therefore if you sentence the liquor seller and the proprietor to 
the peaitentiuy, you must also, on every principle of justice and 
common sense, send that legislature to keep them company. 
Nay, more ; you are bound to pass the same sentence upcm his 
Excellency, the Governor himself, because he did not veto that 
bill, although he knew the fearful ruin it would woric among the 
people. 

The liquor seller conducts his traffic under the sanction of 
the law ] and he has a right to publish all round about the town 
such an advertisement as the following : 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

Highly important to my Friends and Neighbor t: 

Having ji]ist (^ned a commodious shop for the sale of 
** Liquid Fire," I embrace this early opportunity to inform you 
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that on Saturday I sfaiiB cooiniMMse Uie basin€68 of making 
dnindards, paupers, and beggars, for the sober, indastrioas, 
and respectable portion of the community to support 

I shall deal in '^ famfliar spirits," which will excite men to 
deeds of riot, robbery, and blood ; and so dcnng, dimmish the 
comforts, augment the expenses, and endanger the welfare of 
the community. 

I will undertake, at short notice, for a small sum, and with 
great dispatch, to prepare victims for the Asylums, the Poor 
Houses, the Prisons and the Oallows. 

I will furnish . an article which will increase the number of 
fatal accidents, multiply the number of distressing diseases, and 
render those which are harmless, incurable. 

I shall deal in drugs which shall deprive some of life, many 
of reason, most of property, and all of peace; which will cause 
the fathers to hejie^ids/ wives, widows ; children, orphans, and 
all mendicants. 

I will cause the rising generation to grow up in ignorance, 
and prove a burden and nuisance to the nation. 

I will corrupt the ministers of religion, obstruct tue progress 
of the Gospel, defile the purity of the church, and cause tem- 
poral, spiritual, and eternal death : and if any should be so im- 
pertinent as to ask why I have the audacity to bring such 
accumulated misery upon a comparatively happy people, my 
honest reply is. Money I 

The spirit traffic is lucrative, and some professed Christians 
give it their cheerful countenance. 

I have a license^ and if I do not bring these evils upon you, 
somebody else will. 

I live in a land of liberty ! 

I have purchased the right to demolish the character y destroy 
the health, shorten the lives, and ruin the souls of those who 
choose to honor me with their custom. 

I pledge myself to do all I have herein promised. Those who 
wish any of the evils above specified, brought upon them or 
their dearest friends, are requested to meet me at my bar, where 
I will, for a few coats, furnish them with the certain means of 
doing BO. # 



TO MT WIFB. 



BT 6B0SOE W. BBTHmfB, D. D 



Away from thee ! the mornings hreaicB, 

But morning brings no J07 to me ; 
Alas! my spirit only wakes 

To know I am afar fh>m thee. 
In dreams I saw thy blessed face, 

And thou wert nestled on my breast; 
In dreams I felt thy fond embrace, 

And to mine own thy heart was pretsod. 

Afar A-om thee ! 'tis solitude ! 

Though smiling crowds around me W— > 
The kind, the beautifkl, the good— 

For I can only think of thee ; 
Of thee, the kindest, loveliest, bes^ 

My earliest, and my only one, 
Without thee, I am all unblessed, 

And wholly blest with thee alona. 

Afkr fVom thee the words of praise 

My listless ear unheeded greet ; 
What sweetest seemed in better days, 

Without thee seemed no longer sweet 
The dearest joy fame can bestow 

Is in thy moistened eye to see, 
And in thy cheek's unusual glow, 

Thou deem'st me not unworthy thee. 

Afiir fh>m thee ! the night is come, 

But slumbers ftom my pillow flee ; 
Oh ! who can rest so fkr fh>m home 1 

And my heart's home is, love, with thaa 
I kneel me down in silent prayer, 

And then, I know that thou art nigh : 
For God, who seest everywhere, 

Bends on us both his watchftf eyiau 

Together in his lov'd embrace. 

No distance can our hearts divide ; 
Forgotten quite the mediate space, 

I kneel thy kneeling form beside. 
Thy tranquil frame then sinks to sleep, 

But soars the spirit for and free ; 
Oh I welcome be night^s slumbers deep, 

For then, sweet love, I am with ihee. 



A MOTHER'S LAST PRATEB. 



BT MRS. ANN B. STEPHENS. 



" Fint our flowers die— and then 
Our hopes, and then our fears — and when 
These are dead the debt is due, 
Dust claims dust — and we die too." 

I WAS very young, soaroely beyond the verge of infancy, the 
last and most helpless of theuthree little girie who were gath- 
ered around my poor mother's deathbed. When I look on the 
chain of my varied existence — ^that woof of gold andiron woven 
so strangely together — ^the remembrance of that young being 
who perished so early and so gently from the bosom of her 
family, forms the first sad link which ever gives forth a thrill of 
funereal music when my heart turns to it — ^rousic which becomes 
more deep-toned and solemn as that chain is strengthened by 
thought, and bound together by the events of successive years. 
The first human being that I can remember, was my invalid 
mother, moving languidly about her home, with the paleness of 
disease sitting on her beautiful features, and a deep crimson 
spot burning with painful brightness in either cheek. 'I remem* 
ber that her step became unsteady, and her voice fainter and 
more gentle day by day, till at last she sunk to her bed, and we 
were called upon to witness her spirit go forth to the presence 
of Jehovah. They took me to her couch, and told me to look 
upoa my mother before she died. Their words had no mean- 
ing to me then, but the whisper in which they were spoken 
thrilled painfully through my infant heart, and I felt that some- 
thing very terrible was about to happen. Pale, troubled faces 
were around that death-pillow— stem men, with sad heavy 
eyes — ^women overwhelmed with tears and sympathy, and ohil- 
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dren, that huddled together ehnddering and weeping, they knew 
not wherefore. Filled with wonder and awe, I crept to my 
mother, and burying my brow in the mass of rich brown hair 
that floated over her pillow, heavy with the damp'of death, but 
still lustrous' in spite of diseare, I trembled and sobbed without 
knowing why, save that all around roe was full of grief and 
lamentation. She murmured, and placed her pale hand on my 
head. My little heart swelled, but I lay motionless and filled 
with awe. Her lips moved, and a voice, tremulous and very 
low, came faintly over them. Those words, broken and sweet 
as they wore, left the first dear impression that ever remained 
on my memory — " Lead her not into temptation, but deliver 
her from evil." This was my mother's last prayer I in that im- 
perfect sentence, her gentle voice went out for ever. Young as 
I was, that prayer had entered my heart with a solemn strength. 
I raised my head from its beautiful resting-place, and gazed 
awe-stricken upon the face of my mother. Oh, how an hour 
had changed itl The crimson flush was quenched on her 
cheeks, a moisture lay upon her forehead, and the grey, mys- 
terious shadows of death were stealing over each thin feature, 
yet her lips still moved, and her deep blue eyes were bent on 
me, surcharged with spiritual brightness, as if they would have 
left one of their vivid, unearthly rays, as the seal of her death- 
bed covenant Slowly as the sunbeams pale at nightfall from 
the leaves of a flower, went out the star-like fire of her eyes ; a 
mist came over them, softly as the dews might fall upon that 
flower, and she was dead. Even then I knew not the meaning 
of the Qolemn change I had witnessed, but when they bore me 
foAh from my mother's death-bed, my heart was filled with fear 
and misgiving. 

All were overwhelmed with the weight of their own sorrow, 
and I was permitted to wander around my deedated home-oD- 
checked and forgotten. I stood wondering by as they shrouded 
my mother, and smoothed the long hair over her pale fiMrehead. 
Silently I watched them ^read the winding-dieet, and fold 
thoee small pale hands over her boscMn, but when they closed 
the blinds, and wait forth, my little heart sweUed with a sense 
of unkindneaa in shutting oat the sunshine, and the sweet soin- 
mer air which had ao often called a smile to her pale fipa, whea 
it oame toh«r bed firagrant flromihe raae-thickBte,~aiid Uie white 
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clover-field which lay beneath the windows they had so cmellj 
dai^ened. The gloom of that death-chamber made me very 
sorrowful, but I went to the bed, turned down the linen, and 
laid my hand caressingly on the pale face which lay so white 
and motionless in the dim light. ^It was cold as ice. I drew 
back afrighted, and stealing from the room sat down alone, won- 
dering and full of dread. 

They buried her beneath a lofty tree on the high bank of a 
river. A waterfall raises its eternal anthem nearly, and the 
sunset flings his last golden shadows among the long grass that 
shelters her. I remember it all — the grave with its newly. 
broken sod — ^the coffin placed on its brink. The clergyman with 
his black surplice sweeping the earth, and the concourse of 
neighbors gathered round that grave, each lifting his hat rever 
ently as the solemn hymn swelled on the air, answered by the 
lofty anthem surging up from the waterfall, and the breeze rust- 
ling through the dense boughs of that gloomy tree. Then came 
the grating of the coffin as it was lowered into its narrow bed, 
the dull hollow sound of the falling earth, and those most solemn 
words of " dust to dust, and ashes to ashes." With mourn- 
ful distinctness were all these things impressed on ^y young 
mind, but my mother^s last prayer is written more forcibly 
than all in characters that but deepen with maturity. It has 
lingered about my heart a blessing and a safeguard, pervading 
it with a music that cannot die. Many times, when the heed- 
lessness of youth would have led me into error, has that sweet 
voice, now hushed for ever, intermingled with my thoughts, and 
like the rosy links of a fairy chain, drawn me from my purpose. 
Oft when my brow has been wreathed with flowers for the fes- 
tival, when my cheek has been flushed, and my. eyes have 
sparkled with anticipated pleasure, have I caught the reflection 
of those eyes in the mirror, and thought of the look which 
rested upon me when my mother died — that broken supplica- 
tion to Heaven has come back to my memory, the clustering 
roses have been torn from my head ; sad and gentle memories 
have drank the unnatural glow from my cheeks, and my 
thoughts have been carried back to my lost parent, and from 
her, up to the Heaven she inhabits. The festival, with all its 
attractions have been lost in gentle reflections, aad I have been 
" delivered from temptation." Again, when the sparkling wme- 
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cup hai9 almost bathed my lips, amid merriment and Bmfles and 
music, baa the last sad prayer of my mother seemed to miogle 
with its ruby contents, and I have put away the goblet, that '' I 
might not be led into temptation.'' When my hand has rested 
in that of the dishonorable, atd trembled to the touch of him 
who says in his heart there is no Ood, as that voice seemed to 
flow with his luring accents, I have listened to it and fled as 
fnHn the serpent of my native forests. 

Again and again, when the throbbings of ambition have 
almost filled my soul, and the praises of my fellow-men have 
become a precious incense, the still small voice of my mother's 
prayer has trembled over each heart-strings and kindled it to a 
more healthy music. In infancy, youth, and womanhood, that 
prayer has been to me a holy remembrance — ^a sweet thought 
full of melody not the less beautiful that there is sadness in it. 



•«••- 



KINDNESS. 



In our intercourse with our fellow-men, we should ever be 
actuated by a spirit of kindness and love. We all have our 
troubles and trials, and as we pass along through Ufe they mul- 
tiply and increase. Life's pathway may be strewn with roses, 
but the thorns are found there also. How often is the spirit 
bowed beneath the accumulated burden of sorrow, anxiety, and 
care, and who, by an unkind word, or an unkind act, would crush 
the already overburdened spirit, or add another pang to the sad 
and weary heart ? We little dream how delicately organized 
js the human soul ; how much it sympathizes with its earthly 
tabernacle, and how slight an influence will operate upon it, 
affecting it for good or ill, raising it to happiness and delight, or 
crushing it in misery and despair. Let us be careful, then, lest 
we by look or action, or by word, wound some delicately organ- 
ized sensitive spirit, which, like a harp, if kindly breathed upon, 
discourses sweetest harmony, but if roughly touched by thought- 
less hands, may yield a dismal strain, while the frail cords are 
broken. Be kind, then, to alL 
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OS, SCENES IN THE UFB OF A BELLE. 



THE MORNING VISIT. 

4 

*' God keep ine from fklse Mea^.^^—Shakspeare. ' 

In a spacious apartment, richly furnished and adorned with 
all the h^Quterie which wealth and fashion scatter around their 
ftvorites, sat the young and beautiful Flora Lester. The morn- 
ing light came softened through the delicately painted window 
shades, and as it penetrated the rose-colored silk curtains, di^ 
fused over the room a softened glow like that of summer aonset. 
A vase of fresh exotics stood on the centre-table, breathing the 
very soul of fragrance ; and as the lovely mistress of all this 
luxury bent over the many-tiated flowers, a careless observer 
might have fancied her completely absorbed in the contempla- 
tion of their beauty. But there was a shadow on the fair brow 
of the beautiful girl, the curve of her fuU red lip spoke of disooA- 
tent and displeasure, -and as she leaned her head upon her hand, 
she was indulging in many a half-vexed, half-sorrowful reflection. 

Her unwonted mood of thought, however, was speedily dis- 
turbed by the entrance of a visitor, and, with a «udden eflbrt of 
self-command, a bright, beanung €mile broke forth as she turned 
to welcome her guest 

" My dear Flora," exclaimed the lady who had just entered, 
" I «m delighted to see you looking so well this morning ; I 
called on purpose to inquire about you, for your face seemed 
almost ghastly last mght, as you passed me on your way to the 
carriage." 

Flora's cheeks flushed as she replied, " The heat of Mrs. 
Burton's rooms was intolerable, and I danced quite too muoh:^ 
mdeed, I was completely worn out with fatigue." 



^ Welly I am rejoiced to bear it waa noQimg mcffe serious,'^ 
(with a marked emphans (m the woid morcj) " you looked so 
Yery imwell as you left the room, that I quite inslBted ou Mr. 
Woodford's going to inquire what was the matter, but he only 
laughed at me, and said it was har^fiy fw to make him lose his 
place in the quadrille, especiaDy whoi you were so well at- 
tended by Ck>lonel SL Leger." 

A deeper blush now fighted up the face of the proud beauty, 
and her eyes darkened with indignation, as, with affected care- 
iBBHiess, she said, '^ Your anxiety was quite unnecessary j the 
truth IB, I abandoned myself to the enjoyment of the moment^ 
and forgot all prudence ; that last waltz was too much for me.'^ 

'' Ah ! that last waltz !'' said Miss Garston, with a scarcely 
p«ceptible sneer, '^ I thought it was rather imprudent. Did 
yon hear what Mr. Woodford said, as you flew past him ?" 

''No," said Flora, affectedly, ''wh«a one is dancing with 
CMonel St Legf r, his brilliancy throws every eiher person into 
the shade, and, therefore, I could haidly be expected to hear 
the idk remarks of a looker on." 

'^ The Colonel is a great favorite with most ladies,, and you 
are not the only one whom he has fascinated ; rt is a pity he 
could not add constancy to his other graces," said Miss Garston ; 
" but do you not want to know what Mr. Woodford said ?" 

*' I am not very anxious : you can do as you please about it," 
was the careless reply. 

*' I am half afraid of making mischief, Flora." 

^ Tou need not be so very scrupulous ; Mr. Woodford's opin- 
ion is of little importance to me;" 

''Then you are really not engaged to him ?" 

" I have told you upon a former occasion, that th^re was no 
tiruth in the report of my engagem«it with Mr. Woodford^' 
said Flora, proudly. 

" Well, your intimacy with him, and hn ardent admiration of 
you, have given the world some warrant forbelieving the story." 

" The belief of impertinent people, who. mind everybody's 
business but their own, shall never influence me." 

'^. I told Mr. Woodford that you were very independent, Flora, 
when . he spoke with some surprise of ymu* braving public 
qpinion." 
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Flora's -cbeek grew pale, aad her Hp 'quivered, as she turned 
ML inqumng look upon her tormentor. 

" Ah, I «ee you want to know all he said, although you pre* 
tend to be so indijBTerent I suppose you know how he despises 
Oolonel St. Leger, and when be saw you waltzing with the fas* 
cinating militaire, he expressed his contempt in no measured 
terms. I accused him of jealousy, and his reply was, tliat to be 
jealous we must first be in love, and for his part he did not believe 
that love could exist without respect ^md esteem ; he added th^ 
be would as soontfannk of caging and petting a butterfly, as of 
bestowing his affections on a fashionable belle. So I give yom 
warning, Flora, he is very angry with you, and when he next 
visits you it will be to read a lecture on coquetiy.'^ 

Flora bit her lip, and tossed her pretty head in well-dissem- 
bled scorn, but her voice trembled, and there was no gayefy in 
the smile with which she immediately changed the conversation 
to some more indifferent topic Miss Garston, who secretly 
^vied Flora for the beauty and wealth which were unattainable 
gifts to herself, had come for the express purpose of shooting a 
poisoned arrow at the favorite of fortune : and having succeeded 
in her purpose, had risen to take her departure, when Mr. 
Woodlbrd entered. The temptation was irresistible, and Hiss 
Oarston re-seated h^:^lf^ that she might witness the meeting of 
the two lovers, who, as she shfcwdly suspected, had quarrelled 
on the previous evening. Stung by the ill-natured remarks she 
had just heard, Flora Lester's manner towards the new comer 
was cold and restrained. She assumed a frivolous, volatile tone, 
to conceal her vexation, and with a gayety far from real, dis- 
cussed all the topics of the day. Miss Garston, too acute not 
to perceive the true state of her feelings, determined to " fool 
her to the top of her benf By cunningly framed phrases, she 
contrived to draw from Horace Woodford an expression of his 
opinion respecting Colonel St. Leger, and, as be was in reality 
vexed and pained by Flora's apparent coquetry, he expressed 
Mmself with undeserved severity, while he insinuated a severe 
reproof of the lady. Hid they then been quite aJone, Florals 
proud spirit would have revolted against this assumptk>nof 
authority, but in the presence of her false friend, it appeared to 
her the height of insolence, and^ therefore, pretending a degree 
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of interest which she £d not feel, she entered into a warm vin- 
dication of the absent Colonel. This immediately gave* rise to 
OAe of those painfnl scenes which almost everyone has had some 
opportunity of witnessing in their intercourse with society, where 
imder the mask of politeness, the most acrid feelings are only 
half concealed. The conversation soon, assumed that aggressive 
character, well-known by the expressive phrase, '' talking at a 
person.'*'' The keen rebuke, scarce hidden beneath the flimsy 
veil of courtly language — ^the reproach, made more severe by 
the consciousness of being merited — ^the biting sarcasm which 
stangs the utterer, no less than the listener — the bitter jest which 
leaves its drop of wormwood within the heart, long after the 
voice has ceased to resound in the ear — ^all were brought into 
requisition by the lady and her lover, while the friend (!) who 
secretly enjoyed the scene, added the gall of her insidiouff 
malice to the venom whieb angry passions were distilling upon 
the hearts of both. At length,, when satisfied that enough mis- 
chief had been done, Miss G-arston rose to take her leave, but 
desirous of preventing an opportunity for reconciliation, she 
urged Mr. Woodford to accompany her. He was too much dis- 
quieted, however, to deore h^ society, and a polite refusal was 
Hpon his lips, when the door of the drawing-room opened to 
admit Colonel St. Leger. This decided him, and with a cheek 
pale from suppressed emotion, and a lip that trembled with pas- 
sion, he bade Miss Lester good morning, and followed the adroit 
Miss Garston, leaving the gallant soldier to soothe the excited 
feelings of the heart-stricken girl. 



TRUE LOVE. 

** If y<m love me, yoa wHl find me oat.*' — Shak^^eare, 

Flora Lester was the child of luxury and fashion. Her father, 
busied in the daily accumulation of wealth, left to his wife and 
daughter the enjoyment of its appliances, and they fully availed 
themselves of his indulgence. An excellent education had im- 
proved Flora's fine mental powers, and the skill of the best 
modistes had been put in requisition to adorn her very beautiful 
person. She was young, beautiful, rich, and fashionable; these 
attributes were enough to make her the idol of society, but she 
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"Was also bigb-minded, wann-bearted, and energetic — ^tbese quali- 
ties seemed quite superfluous in tbe present circumstances. For 
nearly two years previous to tbe commencement of my story, 
sbe had been the object of unqualified admiration to a large 
circle. Beauty, wit, wealth, and worth, are advantages so rarely 
combined in one individual, that Flora soon became a general 
favorite, and it was universally admitted, that, for once, fashion 
bad enthroned a not unworthy idol. But her success in society 
developed those traits which, in a greater or less degree, exist 
in every bosom. Vanity, self-dependence, and impatience of 
restraint, were Flora's besetting sins, and, even as a summer 
may eclipse the brightness of tbe noon-day sun, so did these 
traits overshadow the real nobleness of her character. 

Flora had long since singled out Horace Woodford as the 
object of her especial regard. She knew — " for quickly comes 
such knowledge" — ^that he was far from being indifferent to her ; 
and she awaited the moment when the love, so long cherished 
in the hearts of both, should be revealed in the language of pas- 
sionate tenderness by his lips, and responded to by her in the 
words of womanly devotion. There was no mistaking his at- 
tachment. He seemed to live but in her presence, and regard- 
less of the cold decorum which etiquette enjoins, his ardent 
nature disclosed itself upon all occasions. Every body looked 
upon him as tbe lover of the beautiful Miss Lester, and she was 
conscious that for once the world was not mistaken; yet the 
words which were to bind them to each other in the bonds of 
reciprocal faith, had never heen uttered. Woodford was pas- 
sionate in his love, but timid in his hopes. He was, moreover, 
very proud — ^he waited the assurance of success, and he dreaded 
the mortification no less than the pain of rejection. Happy in 
ber society, he shrunk from an explanation which might compel 
bim to forego the pleasure, and thus he deferred from day to 
day, and from month to month, the confession which would have 
secured the happiness of both. But his silence had not been 
without its effect on Flora's feelings. The doubt which his re- 
serve awakened, the fear lest she should have over-estimated her 
own powers of pleasing, gave him a new interest in her heart, 
and, with the usual perversen<5ss of human nature, that which 
was diflScult of attainment became her chief desire. The con- 
flciousness that ber own affections were engaged, however, led 
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her to Yol her feeEiig^ with the most jeakras care, and vnA a 
proud detenninatioii not to be won anaongfat, Flora controlled 
evory impulse which prompted to the development of her 
secret 

Alas ! how often does the woild come in between us and hap- 
pineaB ! How often does its cold sneer check the kindly emo- 
tion and chiU the noblest impulse ! How often does its dread 
laugh mingle harshly with the sweet music of the heart, and 
make discord where all should be harmony! 

Plora Lesler^s pride had been stung by scmie ill-natured sar> 
oasms respecting her lover. She had be^i described as " waiting 
his jdeasure," and her constancy had been the subject of sneers 
and reproaches. These things were re|Hreated to her with all 
the exaggeration of malice, and, at the party alluded to in the 
fixmor chapter, she had attempted to sil^dce the voice of scandal 
by thus buying h^ own nature. Such things happen too fre- 
quentiy , and th^re are few of those who have mingled in society 
bat can rem^nbor occasions, when, with a heroism like that of 
the Spartau boy, we suffered our hearts to be knawedby the cruel 
ftng of a grief, which, if revealed, would have lost its power to 
wound. Flora had been irritated by the pertinacious teadng 
oi her pretended ftioid, ^Gss Grarston, and when Horace Wood- 
ford altered the room, she determined to feagn perfect indiffer- 
ence. Colond St Legor, an English office, the second son of 
an earl, and himself a mombor of Parliamait, was, just then, the 
object of umv^rsal attrition. He had heen much struck with 
the beauty and dignified grace of Miss Lesto*, and a very little 
enoouraganent was sufficient to attach hun to ho'side during 
tiie evening. She danced with hun repeatedly, hstoied with 
most expressive and flattoying attmtion to his anecdotes, allowed 
lum to wait upon her at smpjpest^ and finally suffoned him to fold 
her doak around h«r and lead htf to the canii^e. Indeed, she 
had proceeded mudi farther than she originally intoided, for 
she was piqued by Horace Woodfixd s evid^it oddness, and 
his ill-diaguiBed eontonpt of htf conduct She was satisfied 
that she had now put to sil^ooe all die idle goBsp which had so 
much annoyed her, and jet she half r^gr^ted die course she 
had aikqpted> suaoe it had cost her die displeasure of h^ lover. 
However, she looked forward to a meting die following day 
which should esqphdn ev^Hy thing, and she had he&k in momen- 
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tary ezpectatioii of a visit from him, when Miss Garstou so m- 
opportunely appeared. 

Horace Woodward had gone to the party solely to. meet 
Flora. He had determined to be no longer in suspense, and 
had secretly resolved to find some opportunity in the course of 
the evening, to secure an uninterrupted interview with her for 
the next morning, when it was his intention to offer her the.heart 
where she had long reigned paramount. To a man of Wood- 
ford's shy and sensitive temper, such a resolution is only attained 
by a severe struggle. Nothing but his faith in Flora's predi- 
lection for him, could have conquered the proud reserve which 
had so long restrained the expression of his cherished love, and 
it was with a bosom overflowing with tenderness, that he had 
mingled in the gay scenes of the night. It would be vain to at- 
tempt describing the tempest of his feelings as he witnessed 
Flora's unwonted coquetry and seeming indifference. Jealousy, 
anger, mortification, and wounded affection, all in turn ruled his 
spirit, until he could no longer conceal his emotions. Miss Gar- 
ston's insidious remarks had goaded him almost to madness, and 
instead of attempting to speak with Flora, he stood aloof, watch- 
ing her with a sarcastic look, until her departure broke the spell, 
and left him to return moody and miserable to his home. 

But few can retain angry feelings when left to solitary com- 
munion with their own hearts. Horace Woodford rose from 
his sleepless couch with a determination to seek an explanation 
with Flora, which should either bind them forever to each other, 
or sever every tie between them. Had he found her alone, her 
generous nature and her secret affection would have silenced the 
dictates of her pride ; but, when in the presence of the malicious 
friend, he ventured to censure her conduct, every indignant feel- 
ing was in a moment aroused. She was conscious that his re- 
serve had exposed her to invidious remarks, while it deprived 
him of a right to assume the character of her suitor. Wounded 
pride and unsatisfied affection, gave poignancy to her emotionsj. 
and the interview ended in seeming anger, but real anguish to both. 

THE CONFESSION 

" A heavy heart bears not an hamble tongue/' 

Flora's self command had supported her during Colonel St 
Leger's visit, but the door had scarcely closed behind bim^ when. 
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■he sniik on the sofa, in a pamon of tears. Long and deeply 
did she weep over the occurrences of the past few home. She 
would have given worlds to recall the stinging words which she 
had utCered to him whom she loved best upon earth ; but the 
voice had gone forth, the envenomed breath of passion had 
tainted the atmosphere around her, and the flowers of hope and 
peace were blighted forever. A severe head-ache— that ready 
apology for the far more painful heart-ache, at which the world 
only jeers and scofls, and which we therefore would blush to 
acknowledge— confined Flora to her apartment for the remainder 
of the day. There was a brilliant ball in the evening, and her 
absence was at first attributed to the fatigues of the previous 
night, imtil Miss Garston kindly enlightened a large bevy of 
beauties and beaux by a detail, more amusing than veritable, of 
fhe lovers' quarrel to which she had been a witness. 

Ere Flora had left her room on the following morning a letter 
was handed to her ; it was from Woodford, and contained these 
words: 

•* Honor forbids me to depart, after all that has passed, with- 
out affording you some explanation of my intentions. I despise 
the character of a male flirt as heartily as I do that of a coquette, 
and lest I should be accused of having trifled with you, Miss 
Lester, I have conquered my pride and subjected myself to the 
mortification of avowing that my heart has long been yours. I 
have loved you, Flora, as few can love. You have been the joy, 
the hope of my life. My waking visions were all of you, my 
dreams were radiant with the light of your beauty. I have 
been less a lover than a worshipper, and I bowed long, in deep 
humility, before my idol, ere I dared to breathe my vow, or offer 
the homage of my heart Flora, I came to you yesterday with 
hopes which you have crushed, and fears which you have real- 
ized. I came to lay my whole soul bare before you — to make 
known to you its love — ^to discover to you the wounds which 
your levity had inflicted, and to ask the balm of sympathy and 

affection. I will not recall the pain of that meeting. It is 
enough that the sweet waters swelling up from the pure foun- 
tain of affection in my bosom, have been miugled with the bitter 
draught of distrust. 

Flora Lester, you are beautiful and gifted ; you will have 
many lovers and many flatterers, but the one true heart, which 



would have cherished you through all the changes of this change^ 
ful life, has been flung from you in scorn. I would have placed 
xny happiness in your keeping, I would have given you what 
gold could never win, hut you have despised my offering even 
before it was laid at your feet. A sense of my own integrity 
h2s drawn from me this confession^ and the better feelings of 
j^our nature will appreciate how much it has cost me. At the 
moment when I utter my long-silent affection, I bid you a last 
farewell I have not written this in order to awaken your pity ^ 
sympathy might once have given me happiness, but compassion 
I should scorn to accept. I have neither hope nor wish to touch 
jrour feelings ; henceforth we are utter strangers. I only ask 
what I have a right to claim, that this letter, the cold expression 
«f my tortured feelings, may not be subjected to the cruel ridQ- 
-cule of your fashionable friends, or made the subject of mirth 
to your less conscientious admirers. Let us not part in anger, 
let us extend mutual forgiveness for the many bitter words 
which both have uttered, and if you ever think of me,. let it be 
as one who seeks to efface your Image from the heart which you 
have spurned, because, however powerful has been his love for 
you, he finds a still stronger impulse in his duty towards him- 
self" 

Let the young and loving heart picture to itself the agonies 
of Flora's wounded spirit as she perused these cruel words. 
Her first impulse was to write to Horace, but when she re-read 
his letter, and again beheld the stinging sentence, " I have 
neither hope nor wish to touch your feelings," the pride of 
woman was aroused, and she almost despised herself for wish- 
ing his return. A hope, faint at first, but strengthening as she 
■encouraged it, that she should yet meet hinl and exculpate her- 
fielf from the imputation of heartless coquetry, reconciled her to 
the silence which decorum enforced ; and though several days 
passed, ere she was .able to rise from her sick bed, she still 
looked forward to the future without despair. But she bad not 
^et drank the full draught of sorrow which her own hand had 
prepared. The very first day she was permitted to enter the 
drawing-room, a visitor announced that Horace Woodford had 
sailed for Europe, and in the relapse which followed her nervous 
excitement, Flora, for a time, lost all consciousness of her over* 
whelming grief 
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CfiANOES^ 

> 

^Oh, world ! bat tliat thjr strange mutations make as hate thee, life would 
not yield to age." 

How strange are the vagaries of the human heart I How 
manifold the phases of its deceit ! how varied the form of its difi^ 
guises ! and how rarely is it seen in its true deformity, or it» 
unadorned ^mplicrty ! Flora Lester rwjovered from her long 
Slness, and returned to the gay world, less brilliant, but perhaps 
fiftore touchiDgly beautiful than she had ever been. Her first 
task was to reply ta the overtures of Colonel St. Leger, who, 
having heard the garbled story of her lover's jealousy, was not 
a little vain of thus securing, almost without an effort, a beau- 
tiful wife, with a rich dowry of broad lands, and bank stock, 
which were by no means a despicable addition to her charms. 
Flora declined his addresses,^ kindly, but firmly, and the 
Colonel, as he stood on the steps of the Astor House, dis- 
lda}ang at one and the same time, his white teeth, and his 
golden, ruby-tipped tooth-pick, was at a loss whether to be 
Biost astonished or indignant at her want of taste and his disap- 
pointment. 

But those long days of illness and despondency which Flora 
had lately passed in the quiet of her own chamber, had not been 
without their effect upon her character. Hitherto her life had 
been all sunshine, and the mental vision which had been dazzled 
by the glare of fashion, acquired new strength from the gloom 
which now surrounded her. As she reclined her aching head 
on the couch of pain, while death seemed watching beside her 
pillow, the gauds and toys which had contributed to her past 
enjoyments, seemed to her utterly insignificant and worthless. 
She thought of her wasted time, her unemployed talents, her 
slumbering energies, and she remembered with pain and sorrow, 
the petty interests, the vain follies, the jealous rivalries of her 
fashionable career. ^ She resolved to change her whole course 
of life : and when the equable pulse of health once more meas 
ured her length of days, she was as much improved. in mental as 
in bodily vigor. But the world still retained a po^\^er over 
h«r; she dared not brave its ridicule, and she therefore con- 
teiM^d herself with secret resolutions and mental restraints, 
She^-went out amid its gay scenes, and though her step wa» 
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less frequeat in the dance, and her voice unheard when tne tale 
of scandal circulated, still she had not boldly marked out the 
Une of her duty. She wanted discipline of a still more vigor- 
ous kind, and the time came when her character received the 
final touch necessary to its perfection. 

About two years after the events just narrated, Mr. Lester 
was found dead in his counting-room. His family were told 
that he was a victim to apoplexy, but the discreet physician, 
who concealed a small pocket-pistol found upon the floor, and 
who accounted for a blue and swollen wound upon his head by 
attributing it to his fall, alone knew better. His sudden death 
naade it necessary to look into his affairs without delay, and ere 
he was cold in his grave, it was generally known that he died 
a bankrupt. Cotton speculations and injudicious investments in 
real estate had ruined him, and aU his assets would not pay the 
half of his debts. Of course everything was given up to the 
creditors, and in less than six months after the funeral, the wife 
and daughters of the ruined merchant were beggard and home- 
less. 

Those who had only beheld Flora Lester in the parlors of 
fashion, drawing around her a circle of admirers, and securing 
the attentions of all by those nameless little arts which only a 
woman can practice, could never have suspected the hidden 
strength of her character. She was one of those whose energies 
are called out by emergencies — ^whose powers always equal the 
necessities of the moment. Her mother, brought up in the in- 
dolence and luxury of a southern climate, was unable either to 
advise or act Overwhelmed by the sudden calamities which 
had befallen her, she could only weep and bewail the irretriev- 
able past, while upon Flora devolved the duty of making all 
arrangements for the future. With no experience in business 
matters, and little knowledge of the sordid characteristics of 
human nature. Flora yet succeeded beyond her hopes. The 
creditors compassionating the destitute condition of the mother 
and daughter, who had relinquished even their jewels, the adorn- 
ments of their former wealth, agreed to allow Mrs. Lester an 
annuity of $300 for the next five years. Upon this miserable 
pittance, a less sum than she had been in the habit of paying her 
milliner, Flora and her mother were now to subsist, and the 
most rigid economy became absolutely essential Pride, as well 
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s[& the necessity of reducing their expenses witbm tHe smalTesI 
Emits, forbad them to remain in the city which had witnessed 
their early affluence, and ere the first year of their mournfng 
iad expired, they retired to a smalf village whose only recom- 
mendation was the cheapness with which the means of life might 
%e procured. The world wondered and talked of sympathy and 
pity, and mouthed all those fine phrases which mean so little,, 
aiid are so insulting to the feelings of the unfortunate. Some 
surmised that Flora would not now hold her head quite so high^ 
and speculated upon her chances of matrimony ; while a few, a 
very few, really felt the sympathy which they ventured not to 
express to the heart-stricken mourners. 

Time sped on, and as his wheels scattered the golden sand 
Beneath the feet of the fortunate and the happy, they recked 
little of the many crushed and bleeding hearts over which that 
•cythe-armed chariot rolled in its onward course. People for- 
got the belle of the past season ; another as lovely was enthroned 
in Ber stead, and the brilliant circlet of fashion was still unbrotea 
oven though one of its fairest gems had fallen from the bright 
wreath. Meanwhile,. Flora Lester buried her regrets, and her 
privations in seclusion. To watch over her mother's failing 
iealth, and to cultivate her own neglected talents so as to pro- 
vide some resourse against future want, were now her only cares. 
She anticipated a life of sorrow and of hardship, while the pride- 
which had once led her to be first in extravagant display, now 
showed itself in her graceful and firm submission to circum- 
stances. She was too proud to conceal their poverty, too proud 
to make any sacrifice to mere appearances, too proud to exhibit 
iny of that truckling spirit which enables one to parade the 
shadow of past splendors as an excuse for present penury. She 
was too much absorbed in the study of her mother's comfort to 
think of her own, Mrs. Lester, quite unconscious of the real 
value of money, sought to indulge aU the morbid appetites of a 
valetudinarian, and Flora, by her secret industiy and patient 
attention^ endeavored to gratify her, without allowing her to be 
sensible of the cost at which her wants were satisfied. 

But Flora was not insensible to those pangs which are the 
more severe, because they must be concealed. Even in the 
midst of her self denying duties, she was grieving over her own 
private sorrows, and fate*s quiver was nc^ yet emptied of its 
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venomed arrows. Little news reached them in their retirement, 
yet there was more than Flora sought to hear. A paper which 
accidentally fell into her hands, contained the announcement of 
Horace Woodford's marriage in England, and she felt that every 
tie which bound her to life was rapidly sundering. Yet she 
wavered not in her path of duty. Her mother was sinking into 
the helplessness of nervous imbecility, and the care she now re- 
quired, and the necessity of providing means to ensure her the 
comforts of life, afforded Flora full employment both of head and 
heart. She painted fire-screens and card-baskets, embroider^^d 
pin-cushions and reticules, drew vignettes for cheap books, and 
employed herself in all those little nick-nacks for which people 
more willingly pay than they would for really useful articles. 
A kind neighbor, who made a weekly visit to the next town, 
undertook to dispose of these things for her, and the beauty of 
her workmanship, together with the low price at which they 
were offered, soon procured a ready sale, and an order for a 
regular supply of the same. 

Flora was happy to be thus enabled to assist her mother, and 
her own sorrows were hidden beneath a quiet manner and a 
placid countenance. It was a sad change for one who had been 
the cynosure of all eyes, the star of beauty in her own bright 
sphere. A weaker mind would have been crushed, a masculine 
temper would have become rugged and harsh beneath such dis- 
cipline ; but the character of Flora Lester was like the golden 
ore, it required the skill of the refiner and the trial by fire, to 
divest it of the dross which alone impaired its purity and value. 
Mrs. Lester never recovered from the stroke which had so 
suddenly deprived her of husband^ and home, and fortune. A 
weak and querulous discontent embittered her whole existence. 
Nothing seemed to suit her perverted taste ; her palate coveted 
dainty food, which, when brought to her she refused to taste, 
because its savor recalled to recollection the damask napery, the 
silver, and the rich chrystal which had once decked her table. 
She'pined for the exotics which had once perfumed her apart- 
ments, and yet turned in disgust from the pure* and healthful 
odors of the sweet garden flowers which Flora had reared to 
gratify her. She mourned over the thought of the rich dresses 
and costly jewels which had once decked her faded beauty, and. 
yet, wrapping herself in a slovenly dressing-gown, refused to 
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adopt the neat attire which Flora's hands had fashioned from 
the reinains of their w^-Med wardrobes. She was ever mur- 
muring at some petty discomfort, ever longing for some fancied 
good, and Piora was completely enslaved by her caprice. But 
the patient and dutiful daughter uttered no complaint She pur* 
sued the path which conscience pointed out before her, and she 
met her reward in the approval of Heaven. Nor was her mother 
blind to her many virtues until, at length, a stroke of paralysis 
deprived her of all power of motion, when, after lingering 
many days, she breathed her last on the anniversary of her bus- 
band^s untimely death, blessing with her last articulate words, 
the child who had watched over her with such tender care. 

Header, would you know the after fate of her who now weeps 
beside the lowly hillock where rests her last earthly friend ? 
would you trace the future fortunes of her who once reigned as 
a queen, and now appears before you as a beggar ? Ponder over 
the chapter of chances and changes now offered to your view, 
and when next we meet, the magic glass of fancy shall afford 
Jtnother of the many colored phases of human life. 
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MEMOBIES. 



The heart is not forgetful ; the bright eye 

To day may gaze, and may forget to-morrow ; 
Bat on the heart's pure tablet, joy and sorrow 

Are traced in lines that fade not; we may die, 

But we cannot forget rapture and agony. 

The world may pass before our careless sight, 
And day may press on day, and our years vanish 
Numberless, noiseless, but we cannot banish 

The phantoms of the past— gloomy or bright, 

Our life's young morning sees them, and they haunt our night. 

Then happy he whose memory is fraught 

With virtuous images ; his heart ungrleving 

Shall muse upon them with a fond believing 
Of its own bliss. These things have I been taught 
By suffering, and by sorrow I this wisdom bought. 



INFLUENCES OP HOME. 



" Of an tho scboob there is none like that of home, and of all the teach- 
ers, either for good or evil, there is D<me like the mother." 

What heart that has felt the sacred influences of home, and 
has engaged the priceless blessings of a mother's tender care, 
-will not beat responsive to the truth of the sentiment we here 
quote. It is in the home of our childhood — ^amid the endearing 
associations of youth, that the heart receives its first impressions 
of the world ; and well it is if these first impressions are given 
by a mother who feels the responsibility of her position, and 
the importance of the charge committed to her care. 

Whether we turn our attention to the catalogue of crime, or 
search the page of history to find a record of the lives of the 
great and good, we witness alike the influence of home — of a 
mother's neglect or a mother's care. 

Washington, the name held sacred by the American citizen, 
was blessed with a happy home, a home of rural elegance ; and 
more than all, with a mother possessing great strength of mind 
and excellence of character, which the great man exhibited in 
his after life. Had it not been for the benign influence of his 
mother over the destiny of his early years, America might not 
have known the name of Washington, and the fate of the revo- 
lution might have been entirely diflferent. But a kind Provi- 
dence had ordered otherwise, and through the instrumentality 
of a mother's instructions, gave to the world the noble example 
of patriotism, honor, and virtue — a man " first in war, first in 
peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen ;" whose acts 
America will never fail to remember, as the source of her pros- 
perity, her nationality, and her power. 

Napoleon, the giant intellect of France, always speaks in 
terms of high admiration of the home of his youth— of the 
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iostruction received in his childhood. Whfle in exile he is re- 
ported to have uttered these words, in speaking of his mother 
and home of his youth : 

" Mj excellent mother," said he, " is a woman of courage and 
of great talent. To the manner in which she formed me at an 
early age, I principally' owe my subsequent deration. My 
ojHuion is, that the future good or bad conduct of a chOd de- 
pends entirely upon the mother." 

Such was the language of him who had been the terror of 
kings, and who yielded only to the united forces of the most 
powerful nations of Europe. A declaration honorable to dis- 
appointed ambition, and vanquished greatnessw It conveys to 
postmty a lesson not easily to be forgotten ; and fiinushes the 
evidence that amid the scries of carnage through which he 
p amcd , he did not forget the admonitions c€ her to whom be 
owed his existence. 

We might quote the testimony of men who have left their 
names upon the page of histofr, to prove how much depends 
upon home and its associations, to lay the foandation €€ the 
luture character ; and first and fcx^emost among these inflneooes, 
are those exerted by the mother. The activities of lifo — the 
respoi»b3ities of power and etatioo, can neva* drive finom tiie 
heart the recoQectioas of the hour when TOoth reeehred its fint 
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the 9at»C of £ime — the unmktakab^ voice of 
changea^ convictsons of the human heart, are alike 
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SOBILITT OF SI5PXB3L 






THE POWER OF BEAUTY AND ART. 



There is no human being, however uneducated, who may not 
be acted upon, more or less, by an appeal to the etherial portion 
of his nature. The habits of the world, the evil passions, pro- 
pensities, and appetites of the animal man, may harden and in- 
crust his outer development, but beneath all there ever exists 
some vestige of that spiritual quality which constitutes his title 
to the name of human. Hence the necessity of so disposing 
outward influences as to awake and quicken the belter life with- 
in, thus adapting art to its highest vocation, as a great popular 
educator. For the propensities and passions of mankind are, 
after all, but distortions of the diviner principles and qualities. 
To confine and regulate^ then^ the too exuberant expansion of 
any quality, is the true method of preserving in equilibrium the 
human character ; and it is desirable to this end, that an atmos- 
phere, or surrounding sense, of goodness and beauty should be 
brought continually to act upon society. A little child on being 
led into the room where Powers' " Slave" was exhibited, awed 
by the stillness around, whispered to its mother — " Mamma, we 
musn't speak here^ It was the pervading presence of beauty, 
felt and mutely acknowledged by the spectators, which prompted 
the child's thought. We might scarcely fancy a man so brutal, 
so impious as to strike a blow in anger, or even to vent an im- 
precation in the mute presence of that statue \ Nay, we should 
rather expect to behold anger subside, and passion sink subdued 
before the present sanctity of genius. And so, likewise, in the 
outward world — if the beautiful were oftener presented to our 
affections, and the refined placed within our aspirations and 
reach, surely our social life could not fail of being exalted by the 
communion. 

Let our school-houses, halls, and homes, become familiar with 
lovely things. A picture of a quiet landscape may be a silent 
monitor to the vexed mind — a sweet face gazing from the wall, 
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may make us ashamed of the frown which darkens our own 
brows. Even the humblest engraving in a poor man's chamber 
— ^if it possess but the symmetric proportions of beauty — ^may 
minister to the beholder's taste, enlarge his heart, embellish, so 
to speak, his views of life. A flower in the window, or a pic- 
ture on the wall, imparts an air of refinement to the rudest habi- 
tation; and its possession is a mute appeal to something within 
the owner's breast, the development of which will elevate his 
taste above the enjoyment of the coarse or the sensual. 

A true understanding and love of Art, therefore, bids us wel- 
come all means and objects calculated to awaken pleasure in 
well-constituted minds, since they cannot be devoid of a happy 
influence upon society. The evil spirit fled before the harp of 
David, and Art is powerful now as then. When we shall accus- 
tom ourselves, our families, and our children, to embrace what 
is really beautiful, we shall not, as a community, be far i]x>m 
reaching that which is good. 
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TEUB LOVE. 



The tearful sympathy that*8 born of Love 

Is Love's most truthful witness ! What's the worth 

Of Love that loves not most, when what it loves 

Hath nought but tears to render back again 1 

What's Love that smiles not save the sky be fair — 

And in the pitiless and pelting storm, 

When most the wand'rer, homeless, shelterless, 

DesfM&iring, pants its cheerful voice to hear, 

And seeks most earnestly its hand to guide, 

Stands with the cold and merciless, afar ! 

'Tis but Love's shadow— nay, *tis worse than that I 

'Tis tme Love's worthless counterfeit ! 



INTEMPERANCE. 

The greatest misfortune that may visit any man for his indis- 
cretion is intemperance. When the habit is once fixed, as it 
were, it is at once bis master and God ; he bows supinely to its 
tyrant power, and obeys iter thousand dictative caprices ; he w 
led captive by its seducing falsities, and while he imagines thero 
to be " actual curiosities," they are only the merest gossamers 
of the tempter, that tantalize the vitiated vision of a cheated and 
ruined nature. From a noble and virtuous man, it reduces him 
to the most loathsome wreck of mnttality f it corrupts the im^ 
age of the Almighty, in which he is made ; it burns away the 
sacred beauties of the " immortal man," destroys all sympathy, 
withers the broad-spreading tree of humanity, that casts its 
shade upon a thousand grateful bosoms, and smites in darkness 
the tearless eye of Pity ; it makes the man less than the brute; 
it eats his very soul out of him, kills him with a triple death, 
and winds him in a shroud of stenched darkness : it crushes the 
wheels of fortune, steals from the purse of wealth the last cent 
of her once proud treasures ; and as it falls into the ghostly till 
of the death-dealer, it tinkles the death-knell of the deluded vie- 
tipi as he quaffs his last glass of poison. 

Aye, Intemperance, thou art a grim monster, sitting on thy 
throne of sculls, cemented with the blood of the slain, and the 
tears and sighs of widows and orphans, while thy horrible smile 
of triumph makes the sun reel in darkness, and the earth black- 
ens as if swept with the smoke-clouds of Tophet ! Thou snatch' 
est from the snowy neck of weeping Virtue her holiest treasure, 
and wringest from the fair finger of Truth the royal ring of 
Heaven ; thou tearest away the chain that binds man to his 
God, and doomest him to torture ere his time has come, putting 
out the light of life, leaving thy victim to grope in tenfold dark- 
ness, which is haunted with thy gloating fiends forever f 

Thus may we justly address the most hateful, exacting, tor- 
menting tyrant of roan. It is intemperance that never fails to 
bring suffering and ignominious death to its devotee. It is the 
greatest enemy that man has, for it reconnoitres every passage 
that leads to the happy world, intercepts, allures, conquers and 
drives back the once noble disciple of Virtue, to dungeons and 
chains. It makes the common weakness of man's nature turn 
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traitors within him, and with their thousand voices of deception 
constantly thrilling in his ears, they bewilder him until he yields 
himself a ci^tive to their clamorous appeals ; and when once 
they feel him iu their hdlish grasp, they soon hurl him down to 
the tomb. 

Intemperance has done what no other evil can do. It manu- 
factures, out of once moral men, the army of Satan ; under its 
tutorship desperadoes and despots graduate. The earth is now 
peopled with the wrecks of once mighty men, while their very 
dust groans aloud and haunts with horrible fear the shudderiQg 
world. Intemperance saps the foundations of pure nationality ; 
vetoes the better progress of all moral iniy.itutions ; cuts short 
the measure of improv^ement ; blights the bloom of earthly hap- 
piness ; pours a deluge of crimes and evils upon the world { 
robs man of prosperity and heaven; and, finally, leaves the 
thrice-curst victim to bequeath only his diseased and stenched 
body as a legacy to his mourning and heart-broken family or rela- 
tives. What can be a greater enemy to man than Intemperance. 



AFFECTION. 

We sometimes meet with men and women who think that any 
indulgence in affectionate feelings is evidence of weakness. They 
will move among their children and dying friends with the cold- 
ness and heartlessness of an iceberg. There is not a more^un- 
natural or inhuman sight on earth than man or woman given 
over to the hardness of their hearts. Parents had better pluck 
out their children's eyes than their hearts. Who that has ever 
experienced the love of a brother or sister, or the joys of friend- 
ship, and values their sympathy and affection, would not rather 
be deprived of seeing all that is beautiful in nature, than be rob- 
bed of the hidden treasures of the heart ? Let us cherish the 
best affections of the heart, and indulge in the warm and gush- 
ing emotions of filial, parental, and brotherly love. Call not the 
sympathetic tear weakness. Our Saviour wept for those he 
loved. God is love. Love God and all his creatures. Love 
everything that is lovely. Teach your children to love God, to 
love their parents, to love their brothers and sisters, to love the 
robin^ the rose., and everything that is lovely w. h. 



DEATH AND SLEEP. 



FROM THE GERMAN — ^BT MRS. ST. SIMON. 



The Angel of Sleep and the Angel of Death were journey- 
ing, arm in arm, on the earth. Evening drew nigh. They 
seated themselves on a hill, not far from the habitations of men. 
A solemn silence reigned around, and the evening bell of the 
distant village ceased to be heard. 

Tranquil and silent as it is their nature to be, these two bene- 
factors of mortals sat iii fraternal embrace, and night already 
approached. 

The Angel of Sleep then rose from his mossy seat, and, with 
delicate hand, strewed abroad the invisible germs of slumber. 
The evening breezes wafted them to the peaceful abodes of the 
weary husbandmen. Sweet slumbers now fell upon the inmates 
of the rustic dwellings, from the aged, whose tottering steps 
were supported by a staff, to the infant in the cradle. The sick 
forgot their pains, the afflicted their sorrows, the poor their 
cares. All eyes were closed. 

Having performed his task, the kind Angel of Sleep resumed 
his seat beside his graver brother. 

" When the morning dawn awakes," he cried with heart-felt 
joy, " then will men praise me as their friend and benefactor I 
Oh ! how delightful is it to do good in secret, and unseen ! 
How happy are we, invisible ministers of the Mpst High I 
How pleasing the silent duty which is given us to perform !" 

Thus spake the benevolent Angel of Sleep. 

The Angel of Death looked upon him with silent melancholy, 
and tears, such as immortals weep, shone in his large dark eyes. 
" Ah !" he exclaimed, " why am I not destined, like thee, to 
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receive the tribute of joyful gratitude ! Mortals regard me as 
their foe, and the destroyer of their pleasures." 

" Ob, my brother," replied the Angel of 81eep, " will not the 
good, when they awake, acknowledge and thankfully bless thee 
as their friend and benefactor ? Are we not brothers, and the 
servants of one Father ?" 

He spoke, and the eyes of the Angel of Death glistened, and 
the brother-spirits clasped each other in a tender embrace. 



i tm 
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8be is not mine, and to my heart 

Perhaps she is less dear 
Than those who of my life are part— 

This is the sin I fear ; 
And ever in the dread to err, 

By loving those the best, 
More gentle have I been to her, 

Perhaps, than all the rest 

Has any little fanlt occurred, 

That may rebnke demand. 
Ere I can speak a hasty word, 

Or lift a chiding hand. 
An angel's face comes flitting by, 

With look so sad and mild, 
A voice floats softly from the sky— 

" Wonld'st harm my orphan child 1" 
No— witness thou, and all above, 

111 cherish her as mhie ; 
Or may I lose her other's love— 

A lore that once was thine. 



THE FOETUNE TELLER. 



How universal is, and in all ages and countries haa been, the 
dedre to lifl at least a corner of the veil that hides the future 
from us, and anticipate the hour when what shall be must be- 
come what is. The chosen people of God — the race of whom 
we have the only primeval record — ^had their prophets and 
diviners, true and false ; the former speaking as utterance was 
given to them from on hi^h, not at the request of those whose 
fates were implicated in the revelation, but under the -influence 
of a power which themselves could iiot resist, and almost 
always vaticinating in such wise that thasubjects and hearers of 
the prophecy would have been glad to silence them if they 
could ; the latter giving out their pretended foreknowledge at 
command, doubtleiss for the sake of reward, and therefore, we 
may suppose, like false prophets everywhere, regulating, so far 
as conjecture aided them, their disclosures according to the 
tastes or wishes of * their dupes; always inspiring hopes, but 
brightening the prospect according to the presumed ability or 
willingness of the applicants to pay for the revelation.* 

Upon how wide a circle has the mantle of these false 
prophets /fallen I The Gitanos, warm and sunny as their native 
clime, wandering wild and free amid the fastnesses of Spain ; 
the GFreegi'ees of Africa with their horrid ceremonies and mer- 
ciless rites ; the more amusing, because more ludicrous, yet 
not less cruel " medicine man^* of our own Indians, flitting 
around the all but lifeless body of the untutored savage, scar- 
ing back, with his noisy and mystic symbols, the poor flutter- 
ing soul into its half deserted tenement ; ihe. hideous idols of 
the South Sea islands, employed by a cunning though heathen 
priesthood for the same purposes of thraldom and dominion ; 
and the professed fortune teller prowling among the farms, de- 
ceiving with her signs and tokens the village maiden and the 
rustic belle ; ay, and entering, although it be by stealth and 
alone, yet not unwelcome, the palace or the mansion, all are 
branches of one family, loving the dark and marvellous not less 
for its profit than its mystery. 



\ 



THE BLIND GIRL. 



Darkness where'er I go ! 

No earth, nor sky, nor hlessed light for me— 
But a deep yearning woe 

For th# bright things I never more may see, 
But which like lovely phantoms, still remain, 
Haunting the veiled chambers of my brain. 

And, when kind words are spoken. 

Like holy breathings fh>m a land nuseen, 

My heart is well nigh broken. 

To think that it can only darkly dream, 

What form may wear the sweet toned ]n9tniment 

Where love hath all his gentlest music blent ! 

Yet memory still is mine, 

And what lone treasure it gives back again ! 
My girlhood's happy time — 

The forms and faces so familiar then ; 
And, shining like a star through my dark night, 
Is one who was as dear to me as sight. 

It is before me now, 

Wearing the looks I loved so to behold ; 
The same calm thoughtful brow, ' 

And loving smile, that ne'er for me was cold ; 
'TIs 'mid my desert a fVesh, lovely spot. 
And one which even blindness withers not. 

But ! to feel how vain 

The hopes which came around us like sweet flowerSi 
It almqiBt sears my brain, 

To think through life such will no more be ours ; 
Tet it is but the wreck of earth's fVail bark ! 
Father of Light ! let not my soul be dark ! 



ALOISE 8ENEPELDEE. 



At Munich, in the year 1795, a new comedy was acted one 
night at the theatre. The part of one of the characters, whose 
duty it was to keep the audience in a perpetual roar of laughter, 
was sustained by a young man, whose mournful actions and 
spiritless gestures were strangely at variance with the drolleries 
he uttered. He seemed to be about seventeen years old, his 
figure was tall and slender, his countenance pale, and his large 
blue eyes wore an expression of profound melancholy. The 
piece was unmercifully hissed ; and, as soon as it was over, 
while the young actor was changing his dress, one of the attend- 
ants made his appearance. 

" Mr. Aloise Senefelder !" said he, " the manager wishes to 
speak to you immediately." 

'^ Tell him I am coming," replied the young man ; and hastily 
finishing his toilette, he repaired to the manager^s room. 

"Mr. Senefelder," said the man in authority, " do you know 
I am the author of the play acted to-night ?" 

" Yes, sir," said Aloise timidly. 

" Do you know the piece is condemned ?" 

" Sir," said Aloise, " I did my best — " 

'^ To make it fail, and you have succeeded," said the incensed 
author. " From this moment you are no longer one of my com- 
pany. Here is what I owe you — ^take it, sir, and withdraw." 

Astonished at these words, Aloise stood like a statue. He 
seemed without power either to take the money or to move. 
At length the box-keeper, who was present, took the few coins 
and placed them in his hand ; and the cold contact of the silver 
recalling him to recollection, he clasped his fingers convulsively 
together, and falling on his knees, burst into tears. 

<< Ah 1 don't send me away ! — don't send me away !" he 
cried. 

^" I want an actor, not a mourner," said the manager-author, 
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in whose ears the hisses were still riogiDg. '' In place of laugh- 
ing you weep." 

" Sir, my father died two days ago, and he is not yet buried 
for want of a coffin to contain his dear remains. My mother 
and my five little brothers and sisters have only me to depend 
on. Try me, then, Mr. Sparman — try me once more, I beseech 
you." 

" Sorry I can't grant your request," said the manager, tak- 
ing up his hat and moving towards the door. As he passed 
Aloise, on whose pale face the burning tears seemed frozen, the 
better feelings of the man partly conquered those of the author » 

"Double the salary and pay for the father's funeral, Mr. 
Pitz," he said to the box-keeper, and went out. 

Fitz took a few crowns from a drawer, placed them in the 
hands of Aloise, helped him to rise ; and then giving him his 
arm, assisted him out of the theatre. 

Kindly supporting the poor boy's tottering steps, the box- 
keeper led him to an undertaker's shop, and gave orders for an 
humble coffin. Then seeing him able to walk to his mother's 
lodging, Fitz took leave of him and returned to the theatre. 

The widow Senefelder inhabited a miserable apartment in an 
obscure part of the city. Want and misery were stamped on 
the innocent faces of the five little ones who surrounded her, 
and who with one accord rushed toward Aloise as he entered. 

The eldest, a pretty girl about ten years old, drew them 
back, and putting her lips close to her brother's ear, whispered — 

" Have you brought any supper, Aloise ?" 

" Here," said he, giving her the silver he had received. 

" So much as that ?" said the sister;* ^^ they must be much 
pleased to give you so many crowns." 

" So much pleased, Marianne, that they have dismissed me." 

" Then you are no longer an actor ?" said one of the little 
boys. " So much the better. It is an ungodly profession our 
curate says." 

" Yes,'* rejoined another child, " but how shall we get money 
to buy bread, if Aloise does nothing ?" 

" Hush, hush 1" said Marianne ; don't let our dear mamma 
hear this bad news tonight. We will pray to God who has 
taken papa to himself, and perhaps He will send us some con- 
solation." 
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Aloise was silent He watched all night by his father^s 
corpse, and the next morning followed it to the grave. Instead 
of returning home he wandered idly through the streets, pur- 
sued by the still recurring question — ** What can I do ?" Night 
approached. He thought of returning to his mother, recalling 
how uneasy his absence would make her ; but when he looked 
around he knew not where he was. In absence of mindhe liad 
wandered far into the country, and the rushing of a river struck 
his ear. He approached its bank, and, overcome by fatigue 
and hunger, sank down upon the soft grass. For some time he 
watched the flowing water, till a dreadful idea entered his poor 
harassed brain. 

" Beneath that quiet wave," he thought, " all woes wouM 
soon be ended. I am no longer good for anything. I am only 
a burden to my mother, giving her another mouth to feed. I 
will therefore die, and all will be over ?" 

Aloise had been educated in sentiments of Christian piety ; 
and now like a ray of light from heaven, the thought struck him 
that he was meditating a fearful crime. He shuddered, and 
kneeling down, prayed fervently to God for pardon. 

While on his knees, his ideas became gradually confused, the 
water ceased to flow and the stars to shine. Aloise slept 

When he opened his eyes, it was daylight. The scene 
around was gilded by the rising sun. He heard the pleasant 
singing of the birds, and his heart expanded with joy. He was 
still among the living — ^he had not accomplished his wicked re- 
solution; and falling again on his knees, he thanked God for his 
mercy! Notwithstanding his bodily weakness, he felt refreshed, 
and sat down for a few moments on the grass, to collect his 
thoughts, ere he set out on his return to the city. 

While thus resting, his eyes fell on a smooth white chalk 
stone, on which was traced the delicate semblance of a sprig 
of moss, with all its minute flowers and tender fibres. He re- 
membered that the evening before, his tears had fallen on this 
stone, and moistened the sprig of moss which had probably 
fallen on it from the beak of some wandering bird. Now, the 
moss was no longer there, the wind having borne it away, but 
its impress still remained so exquisitety traced on the smooth 
white surface of the stone, that the young German could not 
help being struck with the phenomenon. 
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'' This means something,*' thonght he. '' I may have been 
led in mercy to this spot. I am a bad aotor, a bad singer, bat 
who knows ? I may be reserved for something better." 

Taking the stone in his hand, Aloise rose up and turned his 
steps homeward. 

At the gate of the city, he met his little brother, whom* his 
mother had sent to seek him. The child told him that an old 
uncle of their mother had come to see her jon the morning of 
the burial, and had given her a sum of money to relieve her 
wants. 

" My God, I thank thee," said young Senefelder, mentally. 
He did not then know that the stone which he held in his hand 
would cause him in a few days still greater emotions of thank- 
fulness. At first he employed his discovery only in ornament- 
ing the covers of caskets, snuff-boxes, &c. ; but one day it 
occurred to him to take off on wet paper the picture drawn on 
stone. The experiment succeeded, and lithography was dis- 
covered. 

In time Aloise brought the art to perfection. He studied 
chemistry for the purpose, and rich and happy were his pros- 
perous family around him. He felt that he could never be suffi- 
ciently thankful for having outlived his design of self-destruction. 

" Why should we ever despair ?" he would say. " God can 
turn our pain into pleasure, and our bitterness into joy." 



i4a^ 



HOME. 

HonE I 'Tifl a blessed name ! And they who rore, 

Careless or soomful of its pleasant bonds, 

Nor gather round them those linked soul to soul 

By nature's fondest ties— whose priceless love 

And holy truthfulness make up a * Home, 

And make a heaven of home* — and more, far more ! 

Enfold the spirit in a sweet content, 

And bid it hope a second home in Heaven — 

But dream they're happy. 



THE HUNTEE STEVENS AND HIS DOG, 



A SAD BUT TRUB STORT. 



• I 



FROM THE GERMAN — ^BT MRS. ST. SIMON. 

A FINE black Newfoundland dog, belonging to the Advocate 
Floyd, of Holmfirth, after having for several days, mani- 
fested an uncommon* sadness, drowned himself in the stream 
which flows in the rear of his master's dwelling. He was seen 
to plunge into the water, and endeavored to sink by keeping 
himself perfectly still. He was drawn out and chained for a 
short time, but no sooner was he loosed again than he renewed 
his attempt, and after many trials which exhausted his strength, 
he, at last, succeeded in effecting his purpose, and this by hold- 
ing his head resolutely beneath the water for some time ; when 
he was drawn again to land — ^he was dead 1 



The foregoing anecdote of the singular suicide of a dog| 
might have been read not a very long while ago, in almost every 
journal, and although many doubted it, yet, al^ts I the fact could 
not be denied. But the manner in which the poor beast was 
driven to a pitch of despair, actuaUy found only among civilized 
men, is a sad story, known to but few, a story which I will here 
relate: 

CHAPTER I. 

THE HDT. 

Far, far in the distant West, there where the Missouri rolls 
its turbid stream into the' "Father of Waters," the mighty 
Mississippi ; at the foot of the pine-clad hills, which shut in the 
fruitful bottomland, stands a mean hut, built of rude logs, and 
covered with rough boards. 

f 
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Bat seldom does it happen that human eye remarks it, or 
human foot, that of its occupant excepted, crosses its threshold, 
for it stands deep in the forest, surrounded by mighty trees, and 
a scarcely discernible foot-path is the only thing which connects 
it with the surrounding world. 

It is a wild, romantic country ; and here, at a time when man 
as well as wild beast, found their couch not far distant from 
each other, a ^)litary hunter took up his abode that he might 
follow the chase the more easily, undisturbed by the tiresome 
faces of his fellow-men. 

But the hut itself, before we pass to its occupants, is deserv- 
ing of a brief description, for by a strange and singular whim 
of its possessor, its interior was arranged in a manner truly 
remarkable. 

The space enclosed by the unhewn logs might be about four- 
teen feet square, but within, little was to be seen of the rough 
wood, for immense buflfalo skins hung around the walls, and 
the floor was covered with large shaggy bear skins. The half 
of one side of the hut was occupied by a deep chimney, roughly 
plastered with clay, in which a cheerful fire was burning ; oppo- 
site to this stood a somewhat elevated bed, made of the skins 
of wild animals, piled one upon another, and at its, foot was a 
smaller one, upon which lay several well gnawed bones, proving 
it to be the resting-place of a dog. Above the low door lay a 
long western rifle, upon two braces that were fastened to the 
wall with wooden pegs, and behind this door hung the ball- 
pouch and powder-horn, together with a broad leathern belt, in 
which was thrust a small knife and a hatchet. 

The only articles of household furniture visible, were a 
roughly formed table which showed traces of the axe alone, and 
a similarly constructed stool, overspread with a bear skin, while 
upon a shelf, very skilfully fastened against the wall, stood a 
wooden dish, a small iron kettle, and a pewter cup. In a corner 
of the room stood a section of a hollow tree, filled with shelled 
corn. In addition, a long spear was seen above the chimney- 
place, and several empty bags made of dear skins, hung on cross 
pieces from the rafters which supported the roof of the cham- 
ber. But who were the occupants of this singular dwelling ? 
This matter we will investigate in the next chapter. 
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THE OCCUPANTS. ^ 

r 

In front of the chimney, upon the skJtt-iioVef'eci stool which 
Vfe have just described, sat lh<9 owner of the hut, a hale and 
ruddy cheeked old man, with snow-white hair, and clear blue 
eyes. He was busied sharpening his long hunting-knife upon 
a whetstone. His dress was that of a hunter. Leathern leg- 
gings and moccasins enveloped his legs and feet ; a loose hunt- 
ing shirt of the same durable material, ornamented at the seams 
•with notched fringe, fell over his shoulders, and an old felt hat, 
crushed by the wind and rain into all possible fashions, covered 
his snow-white head. His throat was ba^re, notwithstanding 
the cold autumn wind whistled through the leafless trees, and 
his broad, leathern belt held a knife, a small hatchet, and a 
second pewter cup, while a woolen blanket lay rolled up at his 
feet. The man had evidently prepared himself for the chase, 
and was just trying the edge of his faithful steel, to satisfy-him- 
self that it was bright, and sharp, and fit for use. 

Before him was seated the second occupant of the^hut, not 
upon a stool covered with bear-skin, but upon his own hind- 
quarters, and was gazing with his large, good-natured eyes, 
impatiently in the hunter's face. It was a powerful, black, long- 
haired Newfoundland dog, with a broad chest and strong frame. 
The smooth, glossy skin of the noble beast was rent in many 
places by wide scars, which proved how bravely, at his Raster's 
side, he had fought many a perilous fight. But he knew also 
how dear he was to this master, and, in truth, never had man 
and dog been truer or more inseparable friends. He looked up 
gravely in the face of the old hunter, who having just finished 
his task, placed the whetstone between two logs above the 
chimney, and thrust the knife back into its sheath. 

" Pup 1" he said in a familiar tone, as he glanced down at 
the faithful partner of his labors, " Pup I shall we go a hunt- 
ing ?" Now, the dog, in truth, was a pup no longer, yethe had 
preserved his youthful name, and seemed to be well satisfied 
with the tender appellation, for he had scarcely heard the «kind 
voice of his master, when he turned his head a little to one side, 
drew up hisuppep lip, so that his shining ivory teeth were visi- 
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ble, and began to wag his long busby tail in a most extraordinary 
manner. <* Pup !" said the hunter once again, '* what say you, 
dog ?" 

" Wow !" said Pup, and he lifted one of his broad paws 
upon his master's knee. 

" Where then, shall we go to-day. Pup?" asked the old man 
again, as he placed his hand upon the head of the faithful ani- 
mal. <' Ha ! what is that you are growling ? Shall we hunt 
the wild turkey, eh ? You have no great liking for that." 

Pup had removed his paw from his master's knee, and looked 
down upon the ground ] he seemed not quite satisfied with 
hunting the wild turkey. 

" Or shall we start the big deer that hides down yonder in 
the cane brake ? What says the dog ?" 

Even this did not seem to move Pup; he scratched the 
ground with his paw as if impatient, and then held himself still 
again. 

" Well, Pup, I know nothing better then than to take a stroll 
among the hills, and see if we can find an opposum — ^that doesn't 
taste BO bad, eh ?" 

Pup gazed for a moment in his master's face with great 
gravity, but as the latter did not add another word, he rose, 
growled angrily to himself, and went to his bed, upon which he 
cast himself, greatly vexed and out of temper. 
/ The old man had watched the sagacious beast with ^ smile, 
but when the latter closed his eyes, and appeared resolved to 
pay no attention to any farther propositions, he spoke to him 
anew. 

" Pup 1" Pup did not hear. " Pup I I don't care about a 
'possum." 

The dog contracted the skin upon his head as if he would 
prick up his ears. 

" Pup 1 shall we go to the river ? Shall we see whether the 
bear has crossed the brook again ?" 

In an instant the dog was at his side, and gazed up in his face 
with his large clear eyes, as if in doubt. 

*< Hunt the bear. Pup ?" said the old man, and barking 
loudly, the dog leaped in wild joy upon him, licked his hands, 
seated himself at last again, and howled most piteously. 

<< So— -so 1 that's enough I" sdd his master, laughing. << Come, 
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be reasonable, Pup I" and with these words he hung his baH 
pouch around him, took his rifle from its place, and followed by 
his dog, stepped from the door which he secured without by 
a peg. 

" Wait, Pup I" he now cried to his dog, as the latter, striking 
into the well known path, ran onwards toward the bottom-land. 
" Wait, Pup 1 we will first take a look at the smoke house, and 
see if all is right there." 

With these words he approached the building so-called, 
which scarcely deserved the appellation of " house," for it was 
rather a kind of enclosure formed by a number of stakes driven 
close to each other in the ground, and protected from the wind 
and rain by a strong roof of bark, while the weight of numerous 
stag's antlers prevented the pieces of bark from falling down or 
being blown away. A low door, closed by a wooden peg, 
formed the entrance, and within were the winter stores of the 
industrious hunter ; several pieces of bears' flesh, a row of 
smoked venison hams, and two bags filled with honey, formed 
the principal portion thereof; besides these, several short sec- 
tions of hollow trees stood upon the ground filled with maize 
and salt, and on sticks, laid crosswise, hung slices of dried 
pumpkin, the finest vegetable raised in the Western States. 

Stevens — ^this was the hunter's name — after a look of satisfac 
tion around the interior, was already about to fasten the door 
again, when he glanced once more over the row of hams, and 
then, bending down, examined attentively one of the stakes, 
evidently occupied in counting the notches cut in the wood. 

" One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine — ^right I 
And here,'* he continued, rising, " one, two, three, four, five, 
six, seven, eight — ^hem !" he said, and looked thoughtfully at 
the vacant place where the ninth smoked ham- had hung, " that 
is strange I Pup I doesn't Pup know what has become of the 
ninth ham ?" 

Pup, who had again joined his master, «eemed not to have 
heard the question, for he was deeply occupied in contemplating 
a sun-bleached bear's skull, which he gazed at with extraordi- 
nary attention. 

" Hem ! singular I" muttered Stevens between his teeth, " not 
a trace of a living thing here, except Pup and I, and yet the 
ham is gone. Can I have miscounted ? But this is now the 
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third time that I have missed something. Pup I pap ! you most 
watch better !" be continued, turning to his dog, '' this musnt 
go on BO any longer. If I miss anything again, I will make 
your bed in the smoke house." 

Pup cast a shy, side glance up to hia master, and then, as the 
latt^ now closed the door and raised his rifle upon his shoulder, 
he sprang joyfully before him toward the dense bottopi-land, to 
scent out the promised bear track. 

CHAPTER III. 
THE HUNT. 

"When Pup had once fairly turned his back upon the house, 
he began to wag his tail violently ; he was a most excellent 
dog' upon a track, and was in his element as soon as he 
trod the soil" of the forest, which occurred, indeed, the moment 
he crossed his master's threshold. The latter also knew how 
to prize the excellent qualities of his dog, and left him in all 
respects his free will, neither bad any one ever heard that an 
imkind word had passed between the two ; they understood 
and esteemed each other, and as is well known, it is only out 
of mutual esteem that love and friendship can arise. 

Pup bad come upon a fresh bear's track, and often stopped 
and looked back, grinning friendly to his master, while he raised 
his upper lip, as if he would say — " Are we not a couple of fine 
fellows, and will we not have capital sport ?" 

The old maiv would then nod, and cry, smiling — " Eight, my 
dog ! brave beast 1" 

It was in autumn ; the white oaks bore ripe acorns, and the 
bears often clambered up the trees, in order to break down the 
weaker branches and devour the fruit. That part of the country 
is even yet one of the best hunting grounds in Missouri ; bears 
are found there in considerable numbers, but soon the poor 
beasts will be driven thence, and be obliged to leave " the land 
of their father," to be chased in the everlasting hunting grounds, 
by the spirits of the murdered Indians. 

" Pup I" said the old man suddenly, in a low and cautious 
tone, " Stop, Pup ! I hear sometbing." 

But Pup had as sharp ears as his master, and a still better 
nose \ he raised his, therefore, in the air, stopped for a moment, 
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then returned to the old banter and scratched his leggings with 
his right paw. 

" Yes, dog — ^I know it ;" said the other, smiling, as he patted 
the head of the sagacious beast, " I hear it, too, but come, be 
right careful — we must have bear's meat for supper to-night." 

With this the two, hunter and hound, glided toward the 
sound which fell louder and more distinctly upon the ear, and 
now could not be mistaken. It was caused by the breaking 
down of heavy branches, which, falling from a height, rustled 
and rattled, far through the silent wood. 

They soon reached a small dry brook, in whose cnannel they 
might have stealthily approached close beneath the tree, undis 
covered by Bruin, who was perched above. But when about 
fifty paces from the tree, the old man paused, gave his dog a 
sign, and raised himself cautiously erect, in order to get sight 
of the bear, which, greedily devouring the acorns within its 
r^ach, dreamed but little of the proximity of so dangerous an 
enemy. 

The bear was sitting about ninety feet from the ground, upon 
a tolerably strong branch, holding in his paws a bough which 
grew above him, and which he was endeavoring to break off, 
but the pliant wood withstood all his efforts, and he was evi- 
^ dently afraid to venture farther out lest the weak branch might 
give way beneath his ponderous weight. 

Stevens had already cocked his rifle, but as he saw from all 
the movements of the beast that he found himself quite com- 
fortably lodged above, and would not descend very speedily, he 
was in no hurry to shoot, but resolved first to wait and see in 
what manner the huge fellow would demean himself when he 
had broken the branch. But Pup, who from the bed of the 
brook could see nothing of all this, grew impatient, and began 
to scratch his master's legs with his paws. 

^ Pup !" whispered Stevens, in a slightly threatening tone. 

Pup, who had seated himself upon his hind-quarters, and 
rocked restlessly from one fore paw to the other, obeyed for a 
while his master's warning, until again the affair seemed to him 
unreasonably prolonged, and a second time, bending his head 
far back, he scratched his master's legs. The old man raised 
his foot as if to tread upon him. Pup was not to be frightened 
in this way, however, for he knew very well that his master 
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would not tread, and he remained, therefore, quietly in hispoBi* 
tion, without betraying the slightest fear. 

In the meanwhile, the bear had seen that he could in no' way 
break off the branch which he wished to have in bis possession, 
as his position was too insecure to permit him to venture upon 
much motion ; he clambered, therefore, somewhat higher, as- 
cended to the desired branch, which, at its farther extremity, bore 
a mass of noble acorns, and endeavored to break it off, but the 
wood yielded sooner than he expected, and with some difficulty 
Bruin saved himself upon a neighboring bough, where he now 
sat with great self-complacency, and scratched his head. 

Pup had leaped up at the cracking of the branch, and looked 
with eager attention at his master, but still the latter did not 
make the slightest movement to shoot, for the bear had now 
drawn the broken, yet not completely severed branch within 
easy reach, and was devouring the hard-earned fruit with evi- 
dent satisfaction. The dog now lost all patience ; he seized the 
leathern fringe of his master^s hunting-shirt, and plucked at it 
with such sudden violence, that the latter called in a startled 
tone—" Pup I" 

The sound reached the bear which was quietly feeding, and 
growing attentive, he paused in his meal, looked carefully down 
from the tree on all sides, and began to feel less at home in his 
exalted position. Stevens knew that the right moment had 
arrived, for as yet the bear did not stir, as he first wished to 
know from what direction the suspicious sound had reached 
him, and the hunter, quickly and surely, raised the death-dealing 
tube, took aim for a moment, and thundering echoes bore the 
crack of the rifle across to the adjoining mountains. The branch 
escaped from the beast's paws, and swung back and forth ; the 
latter, however, still held firm in his position for several seconds, 
then nodded forward a few times, and at last fell, head fore- 
most, from the dizzy height, down upon the hard soil, so that 
the ground trembled. 

Immediately after the shot. Pup had with a few bounds, 
reached the open ground, and now, barking with delight, darted 
towards the tree, at the foot of which the bear, mortally wound- 
ed, was struggling in his blood, and after a few convulsive 
movements, lay outstretched in death. 

Notwithstanding the impatience which Pup had thus far 
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mftBifested, he now demeaned himself with perfect staidness 
and propriety. He licked the wound a little, and then laid him- 
self quietly down beside the lifeless beast, to wait until his 
master had cut it in pieces, and was ready to carry it home. 

But Stevens had brought no horse with him, as the only one 
he could call his own, was running wild in the forest, and had 
not appeared near the house for several days. It was, therefore, 
almost sunset before he reached home with his last load, where 
he hung the hams and the sides in the smoke-house, spread out 
the skin to dry, and broiled for himself a few very delicate 
pieces from the loin. 

" Here, Pup," he said, as he cut off a piece and reached it to 
the dog, " here, you wouldn't eat out yonder — perhaps it will 
taste better now." But even now it tasted no better, for Pup 
smelt of the flesh, shook his head, and laid himself down upon 
his bed. . Stevens gazed at him thoughtfully, and at last asked 
in a tone of sympathy — " Are you sick, Pup ?" 

Pup did not think it worth the trouble to answer, and was 
soon buried in a deep sleep. 

CHAPTER IV. 

THE SINGULAR THEFT. 

The sun had already appeared above the hill-tops on the fol- 
lowing morning, when old Stevens rose from his bed ; he would 
not hunt on this day, for it was Sunday, and he cooked his 
breakfast with the greatest contentment, and then seated him- 
self by the fire to mend his moccasins a little. Pup had again 
refused all food, and the old man cast many an anxious glance 
at his favorite, who, on his part, seemed little to heed him, and 
cowering upon his couch, lay with his eyes fast closed. 

" Pup, is anything the matter?" asked the old man, after a 
while, during which he had gazed attentively at the dog. " I 
declare he is wounded !" he exclaimed suddenly, and springing 
from his seat, he ran towards him to find out what ailed him. 
It was no actual wound, however, but the hair seemed to be 
rubbed off on one of his sides, as if by a blow or scratch, and 
the skin itself, particularly in t\«:o spots, appeared broken. 

^ The cursed bear !" said the old man, sadly, while he stroked 
the head of the faithful animal, '^ he gave you a scratch then ? 



I flioiigiit it W!K over with bim. But wmL, Pop^ we wS 
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Pep cast a restkn glanee at bis maBter. m agge d bis taO 
fiSgbtlr, tbea niee and ioLowed him fiem the hot. Whea 
Stevens opened his scioke boose, his first gbmee was a& the 
smoked bams, one of which he £eaied might bare been sftoiea 
sinee TesterLiT, and he bastilT lan his ere oier the row. 

"■ One, two. three, fbor, five, ax, seren," be esdaimed, io a 
\ofo^ drawn tone, "• seven ! Pop, thev have stolen one of our 
bams again : I cannot stand ths anj longer. Yon most sleep 
lor the fatoie in the smohe-boose I>o jon bear, Pnp T^ 

Pap wagged his tail ^ghtl j as a sign that be understood bis 
master, yet did not appear, however, to fisel particolaify inter- 
ested in the smoke-Loose, for he w^ again lost in deep eontan- 
plation of the old bears skoIL wkiie the banter caiefoHv walked 
around the smoke-hocse, and looked even- « here to see if anj 
of the stakes were loose, or a piece of bark di^aeed &om the 
roof— bat all was fast, and not a m^ track was anywhere to 
be sem. 

'^ This night yoa sleep in the smoke boose. Pop !*^ repeated 
the old man ooce again, ^ we most pot a stop to this, and if yoa 
observe any thing 6os|Hcioa3 — ^why, give me notice — perhaps 
we shall thai catch the thiet^ 

It was no sooner said than done. From tins night Pap slept 
on a solt skin that was ^yread ont fi>r bim in the smoke-boose, 
and the thefts ceased, yet the change of air seemed to <^»erate 
very finrorably opon the dog s heahb also, for bis side healed, 
and bk appetite retomed in a very satisfactory manna* — be ate 
every thing that came in bis way, bears' and deos* fledi, nay, 
at times, be did not refose even the despised roast torkey. 

Afto- aboot a fortoight, doring which nothing remarlcable 
bad happened. Pop seemed no loii^ca' inclined to ooeopy his 
new slee^g chamber, for be came one day to bis master^s 
coach and cowtfed down at lus feet. 

" AH 8^ Pop r* asked Stevens. " an safe, dog ? Are yoa 
tnred of keqpii^ watch oot there ?'' 

The dog seemed to onderstand ids master's q[ae0tion, for he 
raised himself sligbtly and brashed bis fece paw ovor bis moo> 
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^' Good dog 1" said BtevenSj and patted his head, " capital 
dog 1" 

Both now had agreed to leave the smoke-house this night to 
its fate. But what was the hunter's astonishment on the fol- 
lowing morning, as he glanced at his smoked hams and found 
only six/ What could be the meaning of this mystery ? Dur* 
ing the last few days he had shot four other deer, whose hams 
were also hung up, but the midnight thief preferred the dry 
smoked ones^ and did not touch the other flesh. 

" Pup 1" said StevenSj " this is very strange. I must lie 
awal^e to-nightr^the moon shines, and if I push aside the skins 
I can have a fair shot at the smoke-house from my bed. !Efut 
come hercj and leave that cursed old skull alone — and you, Pup, 
shall sleep in— ^no, not in the smoke-house but outside of it — if 
any body comes you have the better nose and can pursuQ 
him," > 

Por three nights in. succession) Stevens lay awake, and Pup 
glided about the smoke-house in the moonlight, but nothing was 
seen ; on the fourth, wh§p both, wearied with much watching, 
sought their beds, the thief came again, and on the next morn- 
ing but five hams were found hanging in their places. The 
patience of a saint would not have been proof against such an 
occurrence, and Stevens was but an ordinary Christian man ; 
he stood, therefore, holding the door with one hand^, upon the 
threshold of the smoke-house, or rather on the place where the 

threshold should have been, and swore — ." he would be d d 

if he knew how that could have happened !" Neither did Pup 
know, for he stood close to his master, and looked also in won- 
der at the peg, from which no longer hung the last stolen ham. 
Both shook their heads in the greatest astonishment. 

CHAPTER V. 

TjaS STRATAOEU. 

The business now began to look exceedingly mysterious to 
old Stevens — there was something truly inexplicable in the 
whole affair, and he resolved to watch yet another night, and 
by break of day on the following morning to counsel about his 
matter with the nearest neighbor, in order, if possible, to probe 
the business to the bottom; Now this next neighbor lived some 
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twenty mQes distanti bat as the old hoster'B horae was grazing^ 
in that direction, he resolved to search for it on this oocaaioa, 
and so kill two birds with one atcme. 

When he retomed to his hut he took down his rifle, cleaned 
the lock, poured flneah deer's grease into the cavitj in the stock, 
cut a pair of new thongs to tie his l^gings with, and cast a few 
baDs. t 

Pup, in the mean while, as he saw his master bomed with his 
rifle, had laid down before him, and was now loc^ng at him 
wistfully with his large, dark ejes, for he expected, doubtless, 
that thejwere about to take a ramble in the forest. But the 
poor beast, although he had probably slept the wh<de night, 
seemed* strangely wearied ; after a few moments his eye-lida 
closed, and with his head &r outstretched, he nodded now 
toward this side, now toward that 

'' Go to sleep, Pup," said the old man, ^' we will not hunt to* 
day. You can lie down in quief 

Pup did not wait to hear this twice ; he rose, stretched out 
flrst the left, then the right hind 1^, scratched himself with ex- 
traordinary dexterity on the throat, leaped upon his bed, turned 
round the customaiy three times, and laid hims^ down to take 
a long sleep. 

Stevens, in the mean while, had taken his ball-poach firom 
the p^, and examined its contents, to see wh^er afl was in 
order for his morrow's journey — nine balls, and one in his rifle 
were ten — that was enough for three or four days : a file, three 
ffints, a piece of sponge, some tow for swabbing out his rifle, a 
jneoe of fine leather for patches, a screw-driver, a whistle to 
decoy the wild turkey, and a small bag of salt — all was in order, 
and he was in the act of pouring from a large bom, some pow- 
der into the one which he commonly carried about him, whoi 
Pup moved restlessly upcm hb bed, and began to whine softiy 
— the dog was dreaming. 

Hem !*' said Stevqps, as he glanced with a smile at his dog: 

The old Indian who was with me when I shot the bear latdy, 
told me that if a man spread his handkerchief ov«r the head of 
a dreaming d<^, and afto^ards laid it under his own head, and 
feQ asleep, he would dream the dog^ dream right over again. 
Shan I try it fiMT once with Pup ?" 

Pup now b^an to scratch with both his fore l^a, as if be 
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were caught io some narrow place, and was trying to get loose, 
while at the same time he whined softly and pitifully. 

« I — I will try it I^' said the old man with a smile, took off 
his neckcloth, spread it over the head of the sleeping dog, and 
closely observed his movements. For a good while he lay 
motionless, bis rapid breathing alone told that his mind (not his 
instinct, for the instinct cannot dream,) was in operation ; at 
last he began to paw with his two fore feet, then again lay quiet 
for a while, then suddenly struggled with all his might, and after 
that did not stir. Stevens took the neckcloth softly from the 
head of his dog, placed it beneath his own, and in five minutes 
was sound asleep, for a true hunter must be able to take advan- 
tage of every opportunity for repose, that he may hav%no lead 
in his eye-lids when it becomes necessary for him to remain 
awake and watchful, perhaps for a considerable space of time. 

The autumn sun shone warm and friendly upon the hunter's 
hut, in which the occupants were slumbering. 

CHAPTER VL 

THE DISCOVERT. 

It might have been about two*o'clock in the afternoon, when 
Stevens awoke. Pup, who during the last half hour had been 
busy without the hut, had just entered the door again, and now 
lay quietly in his old place, but Stevens raised himself half 
erect in his bed, and looked for a long while upon the ground 
as if sunk in thought He then glanced at the dog, breathed 
a heavy sigh, as if in great pain, shook his head, and called— 
" Pup I" 

Pup was awake, he therefore at once opened his eyes and 
wagged his tail slightly, but his master only shook his head the 
more violently, and cast upon the dog a reproachful glance, 
which he kept steadily fastened upon him. Pup seemed to feel 
uncomfortable beneath this glance ; he raised his bead in the 
air, and looked slowly, first towards one, and then toward the 
other side, but always met again the fixed and steadfast glance 
of his master, so that at last as if impelled by some inward 
power, he rose, went up to him, rubbed his head against him, 
and tried to lick his hand which hung over the bed-side, but 
Stevens drew it back and repeated his reproachful " Pup !" 
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'^ Bow 1 wbow I" barked the dog, and with his fore paw 
he scratched the old man's knee, as if he would have said — 
** Gome ! no jesting — I hate that I" But the latter thrust him 
back, set his feet upon the floor, so that he sat upright, and 
then addressed the attentively listening animal as follows : 

" Pup, for four years from the time when you were a very 
little Pup, we have lived together in true friendship— I have 
never beaten, you except twice, once as we were following the 
track of a bear and you ran off afler a rabbit, and afterwards 
once when you would not go under the tree In which the wild 
cat was, and I had but a single ball with me. Have you not 
always had enough to eat ? have I ever let you want for any- 
thing ? ^ And that time when I could not get a single shot at 
anything for three days, did I not fairly divide the last morsel 
with you, and afterwards we both hungered together ? Have 
you anything to say against this ?" 

Pup, in the meanwhile, had gazed at every spot in the cham- 
ber, except at his master's face, and seemed to feel by no means 
at ease and comfortable, nay, he even glanced once sorrowfully 
towards the door, as if he would say, " If I could only get out!'^ 
But although the door stood open, he did not stir from the 
spot — ^he had a guilty conscience ! > 

" Pup," continued the old man, after a short pause^ " Pup, 
you are an ungrateful, wicked dog — you have abused my kind- 
ness, stolen into my confidence, and now you are a thief. Yes, 
Pup, you are a thief. Do you see that loose board there in the 
corner, near the chimney ? There you creep out at night. Do you 
deny it ?" he continued angrily, as Pup, almost as if he were in- 
nocent, rose and smelt of the designated spot. " Do you deny it ? 
Hear, then, what I dreamed of you, to-day. Scarcely was the cloth 
which caught your dream, under my head, when I fell asleep, and 
at the same moment, to my utter astonishment, I found myself in 
a hole near that chimney corner, with my head and half my body 
outside the hut I struggled through with infinite exertion ,* my 
side smarted when I reached the ground, but still on I ran, and 
to my amazement, on all fours, to the door of the smoke-house, 
and then drew out the peg with my teeth, instead of, as usual, 
with my hand. Pup, I am almost ashamed to repeat what I 
did there. I clambered upon the salt gum, tore one of the 
smoked venison liams from its place, carried it out, fastened the 
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door carefully, and ran with the ham into the thicket across 
yonder by the fallen oak." 

With a heavy sigh the old man here paused in his narration, 
and shook his head reproachfully at Pup, but the latter could 
rest nowhere ; he balanced himself first on one leg, then on the 
other, looked now in this corner, now in that, scratched the 
earth a few times with his fore paw, (for no floor was laid in the 
simple dwelling,) and glanced with longing eyes towards the 
open door, but still did not venture to quit the chamber. 

" When there," continued the hunter sadly, while with, his 
open palm he brushed from his eyes two big tears, " when 
there, I laid myself upon it with both hands — ^it seemed 
to me as if thev Were paws — and gnawed the flesh from the 
bone — I then buried the remains uu3er the leaves and moss, 
and returned through the hole near the chimney, here into the 
chamber, where, to conceal my shameful act, I pushed back the 
boarO which hid the opening within, then. went to my bed, 
turned, myself a few times around in a very singular fashion, 
and laid down. Stay here, Pup ?" he now cried in a loud tone 
Jo the latter, who by many windings had brought himself quite 
near to the door, and was now upon the point of withdrawing 
from the conversation, which was become decidedly disagree- 
able, " stay. Pup ! are you not ashamed, you wicked, ungrate-' 
ful dog ? But wait — we will first find the proof of your guilt — 
come with me to your hiding-place." 

With these words, Stevens took his rifle and powder-horn, 
(for a true hunter does not go ten steps from his house without 
his weapon,) and with a commanding gesture, directed the dog 
to follow him. Pup, however, whose suspicions had probably 
been excited by his master's various gestures toward the chim- 
ney-coruer, scarcely remarked the direction which the old man 
took, when he hung his ears, drew his tail between his legs, and 
stole after him very disconsolately. Twice he stopped upon 
the way, and looked back wistfully toward the house, but 
Stevens watched him closely, and he endeavored in vain to 
escape his attention. At last they reached the place where 
Stevens had, in his dream, buried the bones — there lay the tree, 
here was the old root overgrown with thick bushes of sassafras 
and wild vines, and close at the foot of the tree — Stevens pushed 
the leaves and moss aside with his rifle — ^lay the proofs of the 
theft — ^the remains of the stolen hams. 



If Pap at Has momeiit eookl hare crept tfanM^ a hole IbCd 
a lioQow branch, he would have dtme it with tiie greatest plea- 
aura in tiie world, ao dEaoooBoiatey so wretdied did he fed at 
heart; he bdieid himaelf djaeorered, convicted, and knew that 
the glance c^lda nanaOy ao kind maater, waa faatfflied nponhim 
with Tezatioo and diapleaaare. Pop considered himarff at thia 
moment incontestiU j the moet miserable dog in aO MiEBoorL 

With Jtrocfpmg head, trembling limbe, and halfckeed eyea, 
looldng aoi'iu wfu lly at the green leaves, he stood fer a Icmg 
while awaiting reboke, or even chastisanent fitnn his master. 
But to hia great astonishment nothing of the kind followed. 
Old Stevens gazed upon him for a whOe rather sadly than 
sternly, then shooldered his rifle, and walked siloitly into the 
forest Pap foDowed him sorrowfolly. 

Night came, and the two hud themsdves beneath the spread- 
ing branchea of an oak — bat the tie of fiiendahip winch had 
once united them was broken. Pap, indeed, tried once to knit 
together the severed threads, bat Stevens kept him off^ and 
said — ^ Go, thou art a wdf r' and he coold not have reboked 
more severely, for both abhorred nothing m the worid more^ 
than a wol£ Pup went sadly away and laid himself far Grom 
the fire and his master, beneath a tree. 

OHAPTEB VII. 

THE FDlflSHMEIIT. 

At break of day on the following morning, Stevens traveled 
onward, and about ten o'clock reached the Missouri. At first 
Ins intent had been of a more cruel nature ; the greater his 
former love for his dog, so much the more painfully was he now 
affected by the deceit of his character, and he had at first pur- 
posed to shoot him through the head ; he could not, however, 
bring his mind to this, but resolved rather to take him to the 
nearest settlement, and there give him away, although he well 
knew how hard it would be to prevent the dog from returning. 

As he thus sat, gazing sadly and irresolutely upon the ground, 
he heard coming down the river, one of those steamboats which 
now and then ascend the stream, partly to carry the mountain 
hunters farther into the interior, partly to take the skins and 
furs of the trappers, as well as the produce of the farmers, to 
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St. Louis. When a few hundred paces from the spot where 
he was seated, the steamboat stopped to take on board several 
cords of wood which had been split and piled u](^ here bj those 
settlers who lived in the neighborhood. 

Stevens walked towards the boat. 

" Hallo, old man 1 joa have a noble dog there 1" cried one 
of the passengers, a fair-haired, slender man. " Will you sell 
him?" 

" Sell him ?" cried Stevens, « No, never while I live \ but if 
you want him, and will promise me to take him far away — and 
treat him well," he added, after a side glance at Pup, who stood 
quite downcast beside him, ^'why then — then you can have 
him." 

"Really I" cried the stranger in astonishmcDt, for he. had 
taken a great fancy to the noble, long-haired animal. *< Well, I 
am going to sail in the next packet from New-Orleans to Lon- 
don. Is that far enough for you ?" 

'* Take him I" said Stevens, and turned away. At this moment 
the bell was heard from the boat, which was ready to start. 
The Englishman quickly tied his handkerchief about the neck 
of the unresiBtiog animal, drew him on board, and the next min- 
ute they left the shore. 

Until now, Pup, oppressed by a guilty conscience, and dis- 
turbed by the silent behavior of his master, had kept perfectly 
still, but when he beheld the distance between himself and his 
old friend growing every instant greater, a foreboding of his 
fate suddenly gleamed upon him, and he whined and barked as 
in old times when he summoned his master to the hunt. The 
tender heart of the old hunter, already so deeply pained at part- 
ing with bis dog, could not withstand this appeal. He turned 
and called — 

" Pup, my dog, come here I" and howling with delight, Pup 
was about to obey the call, but his new owner had probably 
anticipated something of this sort, and the next moment the 
poor beast found himself fastened by a strong chain, from which 
with all his struggles he was unable to free himself 

" Pup ! Pup !" cried the old hunter in deep grief— but Pup's 
form was already vanishing in the far distance ; his call echoed 
across like a gentle breath, and the steamboat sped, snorting 
and groaning, down the stream. 
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OHAPTEB VIII. 

THE PUKSUIT. 

Four days later, a horsemaD in a leathern hunting shirt, with 
a rifle upon his shoulder, pushed his weaiy, jaded horse, through 
the streets of St. Louis, toward the steamboat landing. When 
there, he sprang from the saddle and inquired of a cartman who 
was standing at the water's edge, after the steamboat '^ Yel- 
low-Stone." 

'' She sailed yesterday for New Orleans," said the man, as he 
lifted the last barrel of flour upon the cart, and then drove into 
the city ; but the horseman stood yet for an hour upon the bank 
of the broad Mississippi, and gazed along the swiftly hurrying 
stream. Then he raised himself slowly into the saddle, and with- 
out deigning to cast another glance at St. Louis, rode bade into 
the forest 

CONCLUSION. 

The rest is soon told. Pup was taken to England, and as he 
had sadly pined upon the passage, he was nursed by his new 
master with the utmost kindness and affection. Pup saw this 
also perfectly well, thought much of his new protector, but 
took no interest in anything else, ate what was offered him, and 
lived through the autumn and winter in England, as quietly 
and contentedly as a poor dog, an exile from his native land, 
could live. 

But when the qpring came with its new buds and blossoms, 
when, after her long winter's sleep, nature awoke with renewed 
strength and fresh, joy, and when the swallows returned to the 
houses, when all grew green and blossomed, when the birds 
twittered and the tame turkeys strutted, clucking about the 
fiurm-yard, poor Pup's heart sank within him — he thought of 
his forest home, of the now green, glorious groves, of the sil- 
very brook which dashed by the house ; he thought of the hunts 
by the salt lick, where he had watched so many nights by his 
master — he thought of the free, fsar forest life, how much bluer 
the sky when viewed through those branches, bow much brighter 
the stars when beheld through the thick bushes — he thought 
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of the tracks of the wild beasts, of his fights with the bear and 
panther, and his heart was near breaking — ^he grew melancholy, 
drew hie tail between his legs, and went about a picture of dis- 
consolate woe. 

At one time his master feared that Pup was mad, and set a 
basin of water before him. Pup drank it, however, without 
hesitation. But it was in vain that the children who had grown 
fond of the large, good tempered beast, brought him all kinds 
of delicacies. True, he ate them, but remained, notwithstand- 
ing, sorrowful and downcast. 

One day his master, who still kept up communications with 
America, received a box from St. Louis ; he opened it — Pup 
was looking on — and took out, one after another, one, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine smoked venison hams. 

This was too much — former sad remembrances rushed across 
the poor beast's heart — he thought of his former master, how 
fondly the old man had Joved him, how shamefully he had de- 
ceived him, how fearfully he had' suflfered for it, and suddenly 
resolved to put an end to a life which was so full of remorse 
and torment to him, and plunged into the stream that flowed at 
the rear of the house. The rest, too painful to repeat, has been 
published in all the journals ; we will add this only, that his 
lifeless remains were drawn from the greedy flood, and received 
a decent burial. Poor Pup ! thou liest in a foreign land, in for- 
eign soil, and it was but'a single fault that banished thee from 
thy home I 

But thy master — ^what became of thy poor old master? 
Silent and solitary he returned to his hut, and for months long 
his rifle remained untouched and unheeded, lying upon the two 
braces over the door. Old Stevens had fallen ill ; a violent fever 
had confined him to his bed, which he only left at intervals to 
crawl to the neighboring brook for a draught of cool water. 
But when the spring came with its new buds and* blossoms, 
when, after her long winter's sleep, nature awoke with renewed 
strength and fresh joy, when the swallows returned to the hut, 
and all grew green and blossomed ; when the birds twittered, 
and the wild turkeys were heard in the wx)od8, then the old man 
grew too sad, too lonely in his formerly so cheerful hut. He 
cleaned his rifle from dust and rust, he took out his hunting im- 
plements again, saddled his horse, and rode far, far to the west, 
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to the distant prairies. But all beside that he took with him 
from his former dwelling to his new home, was a bear-skin, 
which he carried rolled up behind him upon the saddle— the 
skin of that same bear which he killed when .he hunted for the 
last time with his dog Pup. 
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A PICTURE. 



BT JULU ▲. FLETCHEB. 



I saw a man of fearful crime 

With hurried step pass by, 
As ]f from guilt's enslaving power 

He vainly sought to fly ; 
It dwelt upon his haggard brow, 

And in his gleaming eye. 

And then I asked, can he be saved 

From passion's fearful sway 1 
Can his dark pathway be plumed • 

By virtue's pleasant ray ? 
But thi^n with bounding step flew past, 

A merry child at play. 

Thus met they then— that man of guilt— 
That child who knew no wrong — 

And with a cry of glad surprise 
He hushed his bird-like song ; 

" Oh, father ! I am glad your'e come, 
You have been gone so long.'' 

Tears ! holy tears ! From guiltrsealed founts 

Gushed many a cleansing rill, 
And then I knew that dark-browed man 

Might yet be won f^om ill. 
He still had one whom he could love, 

Had one to love him still. 



A GLIMPSE AT FAIRYLAND. 



BY CAROLINE B&I06S. 



Thebe is a charm in an old country farm-house, a great, 
weather-stained, generous farm-house, with its over-hanging 
eves, its moss-covered roof, where the trilling swallows make 
their yearly home and welcome the summer ; a house 39 old 
and dingy, that it seems with its accompanying well and drip- 
ping bucket, as much a fabric of nature^s own handiwork, as 
the noble trees that tower above it ; the mountains in the blue 
distance ; the dim, dark mass in the west, behind which the 
sun sleeps at night, or the brook that ripples by the door stone; 
that dear old door-stone with its thronging pleasant memories, 
how gladly my feet pressed its moss-grown surface one early 
summer morning, after the long tedious months of city-life. The 
pure, fresh breezes were playing with the nodding ilowers and 
the long waving grass that drooped under its sparkling burden 
of glittering dew-drops ; how the sun lingered and glanced in 
each tiny diamond, making a pathway of more than regal splen- 
dor for the wandering zephyrs ; the morning birds were lading 
the air with sweet sounds, and my heart danced in the universal 
joy, such pure untroubled gladness as nature alone can minister. 
The sun was flinging me warm kisses, and the cooling breeze 
that played over my brow won me to wander with them, and 
ere long I found my favorite nook in these " grand old woods." 

The tufted moss at the foot of the gnarled willow, was a sofl 
seat of nature's own providing, and as I listened to the musical 
rustle of the wind-stirred leaves, and dreamily watched the 
weaving of the light, fantastic, ever-changing net-work which 
they and the sun-flecks wrought so delicately at my feet, I fan- 
cied it would be a fitting spot for a fairy-revel, and wished that 
they might again appear to mortals as they did in the " good 
old times.'' Ere long I was startled by a little tinkling sound 
and the petals of a blue bell, that grew beside me, softly un- 
closed, and a tiny creature, arrayed in what I deemed a butter- 
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fly's holiday suit, appeared, and thus addressed mo in sweetest 
• murmurs : 

" Mortal I a kind fortune hath directed thy steps to this lovely 
spot, for I am the queen of the fairies, and this hour I hold my 
court, and here my loyal subjects come on the wings of the 
wind from all parts of thy pleasant earth and whisper of the 
success of their missions. "Silence is the only restriction I im- 
^ pose— observe it strictly — ^for the sound of mortal voice w«uld 
put to flight all Fairy Land, and when our court disperses, one 
wish shall be granted thee." 

Eagerly I looked and listened in breathless silence ; the little 
queeq waved her wand, and the air was filled with a rustling hum 
as of myriad gossamer wings, and there came a busy murmur 
from the waving, trembling flowers around me, and wonderingly 
I saw a fairy-group emerge from each perfumed cup and bell. 
Quickly and noiselessly they assembled around their sovereign, 
each with reverent obedience, a moment's stillness, and then a 
tiny fairy came tripping forth* whom the queen called the 
" Fairy of Good Gifts." Breathlessly I caught the silvery tones 
of the white-robed creature as she spoke thus : 

" gentle queen, I have wandered far from the forest glades 
to the busy haunts of a crowded city. On itfe thronged pave- 
ment I found a pale-faced child with tattered garments and 
bare and aching feet, and as I watched, her, the tears trickled 
fast over her wan face, as with extended hands she supplicated 
charity for a dying mother. Just then a gentle lady came near, 
and I whispered to her of the child's sorrow — ^her heart was 
touched, and she spoke kindly to the little one whose tears were 
soon chased by brightest smiles. As I left them, the lady 
clasped the hand of the way-worn child, and departed on her 
* mission of mercy,' fairy prompted." 

The queen smiled approvingly atid the fairy vanished. 
Another knelt at the feet of her sovereign, and thus addressed 
her : 

" fairest queen, thou knowest full well that I have loved 
ever to visit the hearts of the children of mortals, and mingle 
in their innocent sports; to-day I have hovered near two little 
'Ones, within whose hearts anger had found place while en- 
gaged in their childish play. I whispered to the little bright- 
faced girl, * loving smiles are the best of all weapons,' and as 
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she flung her arms lovingly around the neck of her brother and 
proffered the kiss of peace, my mission was accomplished." 

As the spirit of " Loving Smiles" retreated, a liily of the 
Valley at my feet rung its tiny bells, and a little drooping sprite 
with a sad, sweet face, glided lightly over the moss to the feet 
of her sovereign. 

^* Gentle queen," murmured she, " I have lingered to-day, as 
ever, amid scenes of sadness ; but now I left the cot where a 
mother wept over her dead boy, her darling one, caressing his 
golden curls in her wild grief Softly I whispered to her heart, 
* This is but a frail remembrancer of thy child, his shadowless 
spirit hath gone to the light-lands above.' As she lifted hor 
saddened eyes, the tears were already dried in the sun-rays that 
streamed from the home of her boy, now her angel child." 

Again the queen uttered words which my untaught ear could 
not catch, and the sweet fairy of " Tears" gave place to another, 
"who thus told her mission of love : 

" To-day I sought a beautiful garden where two children 
were playing ; the sad face and dark garments of the one told 
of orphanage, and contrasted painfully with the laughing, happy 

* • 

face of her companion. In a moment of rest, memory touched 
a chord in the heart of the lone orphan, and a tear glistened 
in her eye. Softly I spoke to her playmate, of sympathy 
and its .strong, deep power to cheer the sorrowing heart. 
As her arms encircled the stricken one, and the wealth of her 
heart was lavished upon her, I deemed my words of some avail" 
The fairy of " Gentle Words" retreated, and the queen mov- 
ing her magical wand, the air was again filled with the rustling 
hum and murmur, as before, and the fairies hied them away. 
Then with sweetest voice the sovereign of the spirits murmured, 
" Mortal, thou hast heard of the fairies' missions, and now, of 
thpir gifts one may be thine — ^which hast thou chosen ?" Softly 
I whispered, " fairest and gentlest of queens, I would that I 
might combine all in one — the powers of making others happy — 
'and never, never forget the teachings of the kind and loving 
fairies." " It is thine," was her gracious response, and then 
bidding me a silvery " farewell," the petals of the Blue-bell 
tremblingly opened, and as the Fairy Queen sank into its per- 
fumed bosom, I awoke with the abiding memory of my 
dream. The royal gift has since proved to me a' gift indeed. 
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THE POBT*S DEATH. 



BY ISABELLA STEYEN8. 



Tkere it stood, that gnnd old forest, there they stood, those andent trees, 

With their stalwart arms aD grandly waving in the genial breeze ; 

Downward through the pleasant sunshine, lingering shadows did thoy fUng, 

While f^om out the deep recesses, comes a sweet low mormnring, 

Where the brook light-hearted wanders, whisp'ring low among the reedB, 

And with qniet laughter leaving forest shades for flowery meads. 

Toilsome now npon the upland, come an old man and a child, 

All unheeding the rough pathway, they the weary way beguiled 

With their converse sweet and eheering, till they 'neath a beach-tree stood, 

On the outskirts of the forest^ where the upland meets the wood ; 

And then spake the old man softly, while low rose the blue-bells chime, 

** I would go to yonder forest, stay thou here a little time." 

Turning then the old man entered deep into the forest old. 

Trod unerringly the windings, for he knew the ploasant wold ; 

On the sward the sunlight golden, glancing through the bowered leaves, 

Oast in dim fantastic shadows, all the gnarled and hoary trees. 

Through the dim and mystic arches where the troe-tops bend to meet, 

Qinye to enter amber sunbeams — striving too to stay and greet 

Little meek-eyed violets hidden 'mid the quivering grasses shade, 

In those dim and mystic arches where the sunlight seldom strayed. 

Underneath a spreading oak-tree did the old man sit and dream. 

While upon bis soul rushed memories, like a swift and mighty stream ; 

Days long past rose up before him, and loved forms now flitted by, 

And as o'er him waved the green leaves, he remembered with a sigh 

How he wandered 'neath these branches, wandered by his Mother's side, * 

While the swiftly-flying hours hastened on to even-tide ; 

How she for his sake did study, conned the page of classic lore. 

And when wandering in the forest, told him tales of distant yore ; 

Then she told of ancient Minsters, whose tall spires do pierce the sky, 

Where beneath the fretted arches, forms of Saints and Heroes He :-^ 

Stem and grim with unbarred vizors, Knights in armor too are tllei«| 

With their hands devoutly folded, as if life had been one prayer 

Quiet sleep those knights in armor, undisturbed their ashes lie, 

While the choir in joyfVil anthems sound their praises toward the sky ; 

And upon their stony faces, purple waves of light fall down, 
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Flickering throng'h the blazoned window, where each with halo-crown, 
Stand the twelve, who throngh his life-time with the Holy Sayioor walked, 
And who bleflsed, above all others, listened reverent while he talked. 
Kings and emperors there are gathered, who in life but acted parts, 
Wherein pomp and manly pageants did but cover aching hearts ; 
For their life was one of turmoil, one of trouble and of care, 
And to prop a falling kingdom, those without must see all fair ; 
There rest knights who in past ages fought in holy Palestine, 
With their names graved on their tomb-atoneB, fimr^ders of a lordlf Une, 
There lie, too, than kings more mighty, they who by the power ofmindf 
Swayed a sceptre o'er a kingdom, by limit nor by bound confined. 
Then, as full of awe he listened of the wondrous boy she told, 
Who ever loved to wander through a Minster grey and old. 
When the moonlight pale was streaming on the high and groined roof, 
Piercing e'en the carved comers, where dark shadows held aloof; 
There he read the quaint old legends, conned the letters o'er and o'er. 
Deeply graven on the tonib-stones—deeds of them that live no more ; 
There he paced, the boyish poet, till the present passed away. 
And the Past was present to him, where but Chivalry had sway; 
Such a world as Poets dream of. Minstrels sing in roundelay ; 
Who knows not the saddened story, how he died iu dread despair. 
How the world whose bitter hatred, broke his heart with weight of carO) • 
Baised a poean o'er hlra buried, and when ended hopes and fears 
He was mourned with bitter sorrow, 'mid a nation's flowing tears, 
Then she spoke of th' olden Masters, at whose names our pulses thrill, 
Who by the magic of their art control our feelings still ; 
Who by humble patient waiting, with a pious trusting heart, 
By their love of all that's truthful, by devotion to their art, 
By their life of care and turmoil carved them out an honored name, 
But died at last unconscious of their ever growing Fame. 
Time passed on, the child so earnest saw his gentle mother die, 
And long years of patient sorrow with their griefs had flitted by, 
On his soul fell lightning flashes of a genius high and rare. 
Waving circlets Iris-hued, sparkled in the ambient air ; 
All his wild impassioned feelings now breathed forth in fitting song, 
WhOe in grand and stirring lyrics glowed his hatred of the sarong ^ 
And the poet nobly trusting that all hearts were like his own, 
Baw waving proudly round his brow, the bright-leaved laurel crown, 
^h, alas ! that thus it should be, sadly did his hopes deceive. 
Gold neglect than scorn more bitter, this the psean he received : 
Broken down his high aspirings, crushed his longings after Fame, 
Qone the dreams that brightly whispered of a loved and honored name. 
But when sad and most desponding, he bethought him of those lays 
Which his gentle mother taught him in those loved and bye-gone days, 
He bethought him of those Masters, who in Poetry and Art, 
Long did toil and long did struggle^ never, never faint of heart ; 
Thus admonished strove he manful, shaking ofl* his dark despair. 
And with efibrt strong enduring all his heavy weight of care ; 
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Wifii a heart then brave and fearless, entered he the world of strife. 

No more to sit with folded bands, and gloomy shrink from bnsy life ; 

Ah ! he needed heart courageous, ah ! he needed nerves of steel, 

For a poet in Life's Babel, nought must care for, nothing feel ; 

Still the Poet trustful-hearted, dreamed and hoped the day would dawn 

When the shadows dark and gloomy, swift would fly before the mom. 

While thus hoping and courageous, grey old age stole on apace 

And at last worn out with waiting, Hope had hid her radiant fhce ; 

As he sat now 'neath the oak tree, bitter memories wakenM fast, 

And a struggle fierce was raging, as his thoughts roamed in the Past. 

Oh ! his soul was stirred within him, and rebellious thoughts would rise, 

For he knew that Death was near him, and 'twas hard to close his eyes — 

While the Fame he long had toiled for, now by him could not be gained — 

All his strivings were unanswered, his high goal yet unattained ; 

Thought he then of those who suffered, counting earthly sorrow light, 

While they did their Master's bidding, guided by his word aright ; 

They who suffered persecution, died at lost in perfect faith. 

Feeling that deep .peace of heart, which takes away the sting from Death. 

And such thoughts did calm his feelings, o'er his spirit casta spell. 

Bowed him to the will of Heaven, which " doeth all things well.** 

And the old man said with fervor, (now the victory \vas won,) 

" Not my will, Oh ! Heavenly Father, not my will but thine be done." 

In the old man's heart remained now nought but peacefulness and prayer, 

With an humble trust and childlike, he was dying without care. 

In the forest all was peaceful — shivering aspens shook no more 

While a human soul was passing to the far-off heavenly shore. 

Down behind the western mountains passed the' sun with cloudless train, 

Purple vapors hung in mid-air, shadows rested on the plain : 

Twilight starless breathed in quiet o'er the woodland far and n*?ar, 

But the child beneath the beach tree, toward the forest looked with fear. 

For the shadows dark and gloomy o'er it hung like dusky veil. 

And the wind through branches sweeping, passed away with mournful wail. 

And at last he fled affrighted, though he knew not Death had made 

In the forest, solemn silence — in the shadows, deeper shade. 
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Gently, and without grief, the old shall glide 
Into the new ; the eternal flow of things. 
Like a bright river of the fields of Heaven, 
Shall journey onward in perpetual peace." 
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THE CORONATION OF NAPOLEON. 



BY GEORGE HENay BUBNHAM. 



The rise and elevation of Napoleon Bonaparte, is perhaps 
unparalleled in the history of the world. Commencing as lieu- 
tenant of artillery, he soon rose to the rank of general, and at 
the early age of twenty-five was appointed to the chief com- 
mand of one of the armies of the Prench Eepublic — the army 
of Italy. That army he found scattered along the ridges of the 
Alps, and though full of courage and panting for action, yet 
destitute of magazines and military stores, in want of food and 
clothing, and suffering from cold and hunger. As if foreseeing 
the successes which awaited him, he addressed his soldiers in 
that bold, stirring language, which he so well knew how to use. 
He told them he had come to lead them into the most fertile 
plains which the sun looks upon, where they would find rich 
provinces and opulent towns, and where they could reap harvests 
of honor and glory. At once forming the plan of the campaign, 
he immediately proceeded to put it in execution. In less than 
a month from the time of commencing operations, he opened 
the way into Italy, gained the splendid victories of Montenotte, 
Millesimo, and Mondovi, over forces greatly superior to his own 
in numbers, broke asunder the Austro-Sardinian army, and 
compelled the king of Sardinia to abandon the coalition, and 
make peace with the Eepublic. Losing no time, ho followed 
after the retreating Austrians, crossed the Po, forced a passage 
of the Adda, at Lodi, routed the imperial forces, and entered 
Milan in triumph. Austria, trembling for her Italian posses- 
sions, redoubled her efforts. A second, and yet a third army 
was sent to cope with the youthful conqueror. But though 
thrice reinforced, the three armies were each in turn vanquished ; 
and the victorious general, turning his attention for a little time 
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to the Italian States, and compelling them all to acknowledge 
the sway of the French Bepablic, then took up his march for 
the Austrian capital. AU opposition was driven before him, 
and he continued to advance, until from the summits of the 
None Alps, the steeples of Vienna were seen in the distance. 
The imperial court was in consternation, and at length sued for 
peace. An armistice was granted, and Napoleon returning to 
Milan, concluded a treaty ; proving himself in the negotiation as 
able a diplomatist as he had already shown himself a warrior. 
Taking up his residence at Montibello, he there held his court 
in more than royal splendor. Envoys of Austria, of the Pope, 
of Sardinia, Genoa, Naples, Yenice, and the Swiss Kepublics, 
were there assembled. Warriors, whose deeds had filled 
Europe with their renowD, were gathered about, and couriers 
coming and going, gave indications that interests of no ordinary 
character were there decided. Ladies of the highest rank, and 
most distinguished for beauty and accomplishments, surrounded 
and paid homage to Josephine. More powerful than any living 
monarch, Napoleon, though but a general of the Bepublic, 
already '' had entered upon that dazzling existence which after- 
wards entranced and subdued the world." 

While Napoleon, lording it over Italy, was dividing king- 
doms and setting up republics, he was not inattentive^ to the 
political changes which were taking place in the French capi- 
tal ; and his mission being completed, he at length returned to 
Paris, to receive honors, such as had been awarded to no other 
general of the Eepublic. He found the Directory filled by 
men, weak and unpopular, and the government torn and dis- 
tracted by opposing factions. He was solicited to interest him- 
self in political affairs, but one so young could not be made 
director, and the time was not then ripe for the overthrow of 
the existing constitution. Preferring to wait a more favorable 
opportunity for the realization of those ambitious views which 
were already agitated in his mind, he looked about for new 
fields of conquest and glory. Turning his eyes eastward, he 
discovered in the regions of the rising sun, a country " worthy 
his talents, his military skill, and his ambition." He solicited 
the privilege of leading an army into Egypt, and subduing that 
ancient kingdom to the sway of French arms. In sight of 
those gigantic structures of a former age, from whose summits 
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^ forty centnries beheld his actions,'^ he fbught the battle of the 
pyramids. The whole country was subdued, and submitted to 
the victor, who then turning from the duties of a warrior to 
those of a civil magistrate, established a govemmient alike firm, 
just, and impartial, such as Egypt had never before enjoyed. 

Meanwhile, war was declared against France by the Otto- 
man Porte, and Napoleon was menaced with attack by land 
and sea. Undismayed by the dangers which surrounded him, 
he deliberately formed his plans. Anticipating the march of 
the ^ultan's forces, he crossed the desert which separatee 
Africa from Asia : with part of his army entered Syria, carried 
the ancient Joppa by assault, and laid siege to the fortified 
town of St Jean d'Acre, the key of Damascus. A Turkish 
army, thhly thousand strong, approached for the relief of the 
besieged, but only to be scattered like the sands of the desert, 
before the rolling fire of the French. The siege was continued 
with renewed vigor, and all the resources of art were exhausted 
to effect the reduction of the place. If carried, the East was 
opened to the young general, who indulging in dreams of ori- 
ental conquest, already anticipated renewing '* the march of 
Alexander from the shores of the Nile to those of the Ganges.** 
But the most desperate efforts of the French were in vain, and 
Napoleon, after consuming two months before the place, reluc- 
tantly gave the order to retreat, and returned into Egypt. 

While Napoleon was prosecuting his conquests in the East, 
he remained ignorant of events which were transpiring in 
France, the destruction of the French naval fleet by Nelson, 
in the Bay of Aboukir, having cut off communication with 
Europe. Shortly after his return from Syria, a file of English 
newspapers was sent to him by an English naval ofllcer, from 
which he learned that France was again involved in war with 
Austria, aided by the forces of Bussia. That the French armies 
along the Bbine had been beaten and driven back, that the con* 
quests he had made in Italy had been all wrested from the 
Bepublic, that insurrection had again broken out in La Vendee; 
and that the Directory, embarrassed and in trouble on every 
hand, was tottering to its fall. His determination was imme* 
diately taken. He resolved to embark secretly for Europe, at 
the risk of being taken by the English cruisers on the passage. 
Making his preparations in all haste, he set sail, without die- 
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closing bis. intention to any but the few favorite officers who 
accompanied him, and notwithstanding imminent dangers, 
reached France in safety. His arrival in Paris created an in- 
tense sensation. ^' Upon him all eyes, all wishes, and all hopes 
were immediately fixed." Generals, statesmen, and politicians, 
gathered about him. A change in the government was earnestly 
desired, was absolutely needed ; and a plan and the means of 
effecting it, were soon decided upon^ and successfully carried 
into execution. The Directory of five was overthrown, and in 
its place three Consuls were substituted, the first and chief of 
whom was Napoleon. 

The government of Napoleon as first Consul, was alike able 
and brilliant. He gratified France with victories, he humbled 
her enemies, he extended her conquests, and more than these, 
for the first time after a war of many years, he obtained for her 
peace by land and sea, with all the nations of the earth. Nor 
was he less attentive to the internal improvement of the nation 
he ruled, than to its foreign relations. He restored order to the 
finances, he facilitated the means of communication, by building 
roads and canals, he encouraged commerce, manufactures, and 
agriculture. He re established that ancient religion which the 
excesses of the revolution had swept away, and caused it to be 
respected, he made provision for public instruction, and found, 
ed that deservedly celebrated civil code, which has survived all 
the other achievements of his genius, and is now the basis of 
the jurisprudence of half Europe. 

Thus it was that Napoleon, by the accomplishment of great 
and memorable acts, gradually prepared the way for his eleva- 
tion to the throne. The French people were grateful for the im- 
mense services he had rendered them, and desiring to continue 
in his hands the authority which he had used for such noble pur- 
poses, by a vote almost unanimous, confined upon him the Con- 
sulship for life. Possessed of the power, the first Consul by 
degrees assumed, the state of a monarch, and his gay capital 
soon gave every indication of the return of royalty. Public 
opinion, reacting upon the-sufibrings and anxieties of the revo- 
lution, ran rapidly towards the centralization of authority, and 
the people willingly submitted to a government alike splendid 
and strong,- which gave them security and protection. Nor can 
it be doubtedj that Napoleon already indulged the desire of ob- 
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taining a crown, for his ambition had grown with his fortune. 
Fully equal to any sovereign of Europe in power, he had the 
vanity to wish to be made equal to them in name. Nor was he 
the only one who desired that he should be made king or empe- 
ror, wnth the right of hereditary succession in his family. The 
people, tired of the excesses and insecurity of a Republic, began 
to feel that he alone could " protect all the interests of the 
revolution, that he alone could save from sanguinary reaction 
the men who were compromised by their errors, could preserve 
to the acquirers of the national domain their property, to the 
military their rank, to all the members of the government theit 
position, to France that government of equality, justice, and 
grandeur, which she had secured." And the nation " incontest- 
ably could transmit to whom it chose, and to a sublime soldier 
still more than to any one else, the sceptre of Charlemagne, and 
of Louis XIV." 

Two years had not elapsed after Napoleon was made Consul 
for life, when an event occurred, which greatly agitating the 
public mind, served to carry it forward to the point toward 
which it was before rapidly tending. This was the discovery 
of a deep-laid conspiracy against his life, plotted by emigrant 
royalists, who regarding him as the only obstacle to their pro- 
jects, hoped by a single blow to overthrow the whole govern- 
ment. Amid the universal agitation which followed, monarchy 
and hereditary succession were extolled in every quarter. .It is 
necessary, it was said, that the new governn/ent, like the old 
one, not dependent upon the life of a single individual, should 
have the power of surviving itself, as thereby the hope of the 
loyalists to destroy it by the thrust of a dagger, aimed at one 
man, would be cut off. 

Napoleon needed no prompting to aspire to the throne; 
he only waited a favorable opportunity. Before proceeding 
too far, he wished first to sound the disposition of the army, 
and of neighboring governments, and with this view he addressed 
letters to those generals in whom he had most confidence, and 
dispatched couriers to Berlin and Vienna. From the army the 
strongest assurances of support were received, and at the same 
time the principal cities sent in addresses in favor of the refistab^ 
lishment of monarchy. The replies of Prussia and Austria were 
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a]ao favorable, both deolaring their wiUiogneBs to iioknowkdgo 
the first Consul, Emperor of France. 

EverythiDg being readj, it only remained to take the neces- 
sary official steps. A motion was accordingly submitted in the 
tribunate — the only body in which the right of discussion was 
preeenred — ^that Napoleon Bonaparte be declared EmpenH*, and 
in that capacity invested with the government of the French 
Bepublic; and that the, imperial dignity be made hereditary in 
his family. This motion, after receiving the form of a discus- 
sion — ^being opposed only by the rmiowned and consistent Gar- 
not-^prevailed by a large majority, and was carried to the 
Senate, and by that body was referred to a committee, com- 
posed of senators, ministers, and the three consuls, empowered 
to draft a " senatus consultum," whereby the constitution was 
again to be remodeled and adapted to the proposed change 
in the government. The constitutional act, after receiving care- 
ful consideration — the questions suggested by the re^stablish- 
ment of monarchy, being one by one resolved — ^was reported, 
and without alteration, was adopted by unanimous acclamation. 
The establishment of the imperial hereditary succession, was to 
be referred to the people for their approval or rejection ; but 
the Senate, acting within the limits of its own prerogatives, 
determined forthwith to proclaim Napoleon Emperor. 

Hardly was the ceremony of adoption completed, when the 
senators dissolving the sitting, hastened to St Cloud, to present 
to the first Consul their decree. '^Standing in military costume, 
calm as he well knew how to be, when men's gaze was fixed 
upon him," he received the Senate, with Cambacer^ at its head, 
and listened to the speech addressed to him by his colleagues 
in the consulship. '^ Happy the nation," said Cambacer^ 
" which after so many troubles, finds in its own bosom, a man 
capable of stilling the storms of passion, of conciliating all in- 
terests, and of winning the suffrages of all ranks. 

** If it be in the principles of our constitution to submit to the 
sanction of the people, the part of the decree which concerns 
the establishment of an hereditary government, the Senate has 
deemed that it ought to beseech your Imperial Majesty to per- 
mit that the organic dispositions should forthwith be put in 
force, and for the glory, as well as for the happiness of the Be- 
public, at this very instant, the Senate proclaims Napoleon 



Anpeior of the French I" Ao aimoiiiioeiDeiit which was re- 
eeived with shouts of Vive PEntpereur, which echoing along 
the roo6 of the Palace, were caught up and extended through 
the court and gardens. 

Thus Napoleon, favored by the circumstances which sur- 
rounded him, rose by the force of his own genius, from the low* 
est rank in the army, to the throne of the most powerful empire 
of Europe. Each successive step he made in the ascent, was with 
the full approbation of the people be gov^ned. And when the 
question of conferring the imperial hereditary succession upon 
his family was referred to them, they gave their assent with a 
tmanimity unparalleled. Begisters were opened in every Gom< 
mune in France, and more than three million five hundred 
thousand votes were given in the affirmative, while not three 
thousand were in the negative. " History," says another, " has 
recorded no example of so unanimous an approbation of the 
foundation of a dynasty." 

The ceremony of his coronation, Napoleon determined should 
be attended with the utmost possible magnificence, with a 
blending of religious, civil, and military pomp, and every circum- 
stance which could dazzle the eye, or attract the mind. He 
wished the Pope to be present, to bestow upon him the papal 
benedicti(»i, and bless his crown and sceptre — an honor without 
precedent in all the eighteen centuries of the church, for the 
empoTOTQ of Germany, without exception, had gone to Borne to 
be crowned, and Pope Stephen was seeking aid in France 
against the Lombards, when he crowned Pepin, Emperor of 
tbe West. The idea was no sooner conceived, than he pro* 
ceeded to put it in execution, and negotiations were accord- 
in^y opened with the Eoman Court, and every influence em* 
ployed to persuade the sovereign Pontiff to go to Paris, and 
take part in the coronation. 

Though Pope Pius was favorably disposed toward Napoleon, 
because of what had been done by him for the restoration of 
religion in France, and on more accounts than one, would not, 
if possible, displease him : yet when he learned the wishes of 
the French Emperor, he was agitated and perplexed by oppos* 
ii^ doubts and fears^ He dreaded lest Europe should speak 
ill of his going to Paris to consecrate the newly elected sever* 
e^, be feared lest unknown and unforseen dangers should 
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await faim in that revolntionary capital which had destroyed 
kings, queens; and priests, and was " infected with the spirit 
of the philosophers, and still swarmed with their followers." 
But should he not go, who could foretell the consequences, for 
Napoleon was all-powerful, and held Italy in his grasp. After 
much hesitation, and repeated consultations with his cardinals, 
he finally consented, though so great was his agitation, that he 
thought it not unlikely that he should die on the journey, or if 
that event, so undesired, should not happen, fearing lest he 
should be detained in France against his will, he drew up his 
abdication and placed it in the hands of his secretary, in order 
that the papacy might, if necessary, be declared vacant. 

While these negotiations were going on at Rome, everything 
was being prepared at Paris to give the greatest possible splen- 
dor to the occasion — and at length all was ready. Hundreds 
of workmen had been employed in fitting the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame, within whose venerable walls the ceremony was 
to take place. These preparations were completed, and the 
church was decorated with an unequalled magnificence. Depu- 
tations from the cities, the principal authorities of the empire, 
the officers of the civil tribunals, the archbishops and bishops, 
with their clergy, and a crowd of foreign princes and aimbassa- 
dors, who had been invited, arrived. The most distinguished 
ofi5cers of the land and sea service, names known in history, 
leaving the armies and the fleets, repaired to Paris. The com- 
ing of Pope Pius, was alone waited for; who, on the second 
day of November, in the year of our Lord, one thousand eight 
hundred and four, after spending a long time before the altar 
of St. Peter, and fervently prajdng that he might be brought 
safe out of the perils and dangers he expected to encounter, 
entered bis carriage, and proceeded by slow journeys toward 
Prance. He was everywhere received with the greatest respect 
and veneration by the people, who bowing before him , craved 
his blessing. His arrival in Paris, created an intense sensation. 
The same populace, who ten years before, had worshipped 
the Goddess of Eeason, crowded beneath his windows, and 
hailed his presence with loud acclamations. The old man, de- 
lighted with his reception, by degrees became reassured, his 
fears vanished, and his spirits assumed their wonted tone. 

Sunday, the second day of December, was the day appointed 
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for the coronation. It was a cold winter's day, the sun shining 
out bright and clear — a day not unlike that, when forty years 
later, the mortal remains of the great conqueror, brought back 
from his island prison, were transported in triumph through his 
former capital. At an early hour the senators and members 
of the council of state and legislative^ body, the deputies of the 
cities and dignitaries of the empire, the bishops and their clergy, 
the oflScers of the army and navy, and the foreign princes and 
ambassadors, assembled within the ancient basilic of St. Louis, 
clothed m robes of office and state, and glittering with stars, 
and ribbons, and uniforms. 

At ten o'clock, the Pope, gorgeously attired, and attended 
by a numerous body of clergy, and escorted by detachments of 
the Imperial Guard, set out from the Palace of the Tuilleries, 
and as he entered the Cathedral, preceded by the cross and the 
ensigns of his office, ** all present rose from their seats, and five 
hundred musicians pealed forth in solemn strain, the consecrated 
chant Tu es Petrus.^^ All now waited for the Emperor, who 
seated in a magnificent carriage, and escorted by the most dis- 
tinguished officers of his army, on horseback, and by a long 
lino of soldiers, proceeded slowly toward the church of Notre 
Dame, amidst an immense multitude, who lined the streets 
through which the cortege passed, and who greeted his pre- 
sence with loud acclamations. He entered the Cathedral, wear« 
ing a golden laurel, " the crown of the CsBsars," and amidst 
the sound of music, passing on to a chair near the altar, sat 
down in front of the throne, the Empress being seated at his 
side. 

The ceremony then commenced. The Pope poured the holy 
oil on the forehead, the arms, and the hands of the Emperor, 
" blessed the sword with which he girded him, and the sceptre 
which he placed in his hand, and approached to take up the 
crown." All eyes were now fixed on Napoleon. Should he 
who by the force of talent had worked his way to empire, who 
ruled, not by the divine right of kings, but by the divine right 
of the people to confer power upon him, should he suffer the 
crown to be placed on his head by another : or should he, the 
representative of the nation, place it there with his own hands f 
The French and Roman rituals both directed — according to 
one, the peers, according to the other, the bishops, holding the 
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oiowD Bospended over the head of the kneeling monarch — that 
the Pope laying his hands upon it, should place it upon the 
brow of the soyereign. But Napdeon, untrammeled bj pre- 
cedents, determined otherwise. That eye so quick to discern 
every movement on the battle-field, watched the movement of 
his holineas; that mind so ready to decide every question, had 
already determined what course to pursue. Approaching the 
table whereon the crown lay, and quickly taking it up, with a firm 
hand he slowly raised it and then lowered it upon his own head ; 
then taking the'crown of the Empress, he with perfect grace, 
and a '^visible tenderness," placed it upon the head of 
Josephine, as she knelt before him: who, overcome by her 
emotions, burst into tears. The whole movement was managed 
with such perfect propriety, and was so well-suited to the occa- 
non and the actors, as to produce an indescribable efiect upon 
those who witnessed it ; and formed a scene which one of the 
great painters of the d%7 has, with admirable effect, transferred 
to the canvas. 

The Emperor and the Empress then crossing over from the 
altar, ascended the throne, he followed by his brothers, bearing 
the train of his Imperial robes ' her's being borne by his sisters. 
The Pope approaching, bestowed his benediction, and raised 
the chant of " those words which greeted Charlemagne, when 
proclaimed Emperor of the West — Vivat in aternum semper 
Augt4sCus" The solemn oath to maintain the integrity of the 
territory of the Bepublic, to respect the equality of rights, poli- 
tical and civil liberty, and the liberty of worship, and to govern 
with no other views, but to the interest, the happiness, and the 
g^ory of the French Bepnblic, being administered, the cere- 
mony ended : and Napoleon, a plebeian by birth, consecrated 
with every imposing formality, ranked among the princes of the 
earth. 



PuBuc opinion cannot do for virtue what it does for vice. 
It is the essence of virtue to look above opinion. Vice is cchi- 
sistent with, and very often strengthened by entire subserviency 
to it 



THE CHAIN OF GOLD. 

A TALE OF TRUTH. 



Hollywood Faem was the title of a beautiful domain ^upon 
the west bank of the Hudson Biver, a few miles above New- 
York. Before it, flowed the waters of that regal stream, speed- 
ing to the bosom of the mighty ocean, while a semicircle of 
majestic forest trees, interspersed with the beautiful evergreen 
that gave its name to the place, formed a barrier to intruders 
on the landward side. The farm boasted many a fhir acre of 
arable and woodland, many a green, sequestered nook and val- 
ley, lapped in the centre of surrounding hills. The farm-house 
stood on a gentle slope, commanding a view of the fresh and 
bounding Hudson. A few tall hickory^rees cast their cool 
sbadows upon the mossy roof of the building, and the close- 
shaven lawn in front of it. The house itself was a curious, 
irr^ular pile of considerable antiquity, to which successive oc- 
cupants had each added something in his own peculiar taste. It 
covered some extent of ground, with its stables and outhouses, 
and was enclosed by a neat white paling. The clustering 
honeysuckles of the porch, and the trim parterres of flowers 
that bordered the winding gravel walks, showed that female 
taste had contributed to embellish this romantic residence. 
The present owner, Captain Meredith, was a jolly agriculturist, 
unfortunately something of what is termed, by way of pallia- 
tive, a bon vivant, with a dash of the rustic sportsman, a great 
patron of trotling-matches, and a breeder of racing-stock, upon 
an unambitious scale. Nature had given him a hearty consti- 
tution, upon which his habits levied heavy taxes, and though 
his forehead was shaded by the grey tresses of fourscore, it 
rose without a wrinkle to a lofty height. Captain Meredith 
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had an amiable, affectionate wife, and a daughter, the boast of 
his old age, the pride and darling of the neighborhood. 

This charming girl bore the name of Mary, a name that 
always flows like music upon the tongue, i 

" And she to whom it once was given, 
Had less of earth in her than heaven." 

Few there were who gazed upon her guileless blue eye, lit up 
by the innocent gayety of youth and hope — upon her golden 
tresses that fell in natural ringlets over the fairest neck in the 
world — upon her elegant and rounded figure, light as the deer 
of ber native forests, without predicting for the graceful crea- 
ture a happy destiny. Alas ! how futile are the prophecies 
founded upon youth and beauty. But of this anon. Mary 
had been educated carefully, and possessed not a few of the 

« 

accomplishments generally confined to those who move in a 
higher sphere of life. 

" She had heen taught 
The thousand nameless graces that adorn 
The daughters of the wealthy and high- bom.** 

None moved in the mazy dance with a lighter footstep or a 
more bounding bosom. Her voice was like the clear warblings 
of the red-bird ; and her rapid sketches seeiAed the work of 
inspiration. Admired and applauded in her little circle, (and 
the praises of a country village are dangerous to a young heart,) 
she, alone, seemed unconscious of her merits. It was' a pleas- 
ant sight to see her upon Sunday, wending her way to the lit- 
tle village church that reared its sunny spire at no great dis- 
tance from her own Hollywood, neatly and modestly attired, 
with her prayer-book folded in her hands. The rustic beaux 
clustered around the porch of the venerable edifice, welcomed 
her approach with smiles, and many a respectful bow greeted 
her as she proceeded to her seat in the singer's gallery, whence 
her pure orisons, conveyed on the liquid tones of a melodious 
voice, were wafted like incense to the gates of heaven. En- 
gaged in domestic duties, and in those of piety, the life of Mary 
Meredith flowed on as tranquilly and calmly as the river that 
flowed past her dwelling; destined, like that, to be agitated and 
disturbed, as it met the great waters of human existence. 
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In her solitary rambles — ^for she felt aa entbufioastic love f<Nr 
nature, and was wont^ like Campbell's hepoioe, to seek oom- 
munioQ with the goddesa in her unfrequented paths — Mary 
had QiDgled out a romantic spot to honor with her peculiar 
affection, and this usually formed the termination of her little 
journeyings. It was a nook of land shut out from the prying 
eyes of the world by venerable forest trees, that rose to a great 
height, and interlocked their mighty arms above, a flourishing 
and gigantic brotherhood. Here, high upon the towering wal- 
nut, the wood^pigeon built its nest, secure from the roving 
fowler, for the name of Mai-y was a safeguard to the tenants 
of this sylvan spot. They seemed aware of their security, for 
they congregated in the leafy haven. Here the wood-robin 
poured forth his plaintive notes* here the chattering jay 
amused his companions with his vain bavarderie, and here the 
solemn and melancholy crow would sit for hours in the autum- 
nal sunshine, bathing his plumage in the crimson light, till it 
faded from the curtains of the west. Beneath the moss-grown 
trunks of the forest trees, there lay a solitary pool or tarn, dark 
as a mirror of steel encircled in a frame of ebony. A few 
rushes wept over its waters, and rustled in the evening breezes 
when they crept over the still bosom of the pool. The banks 
of the water were verdant as a cultivated lawn, with their green 
mosses and their tjender grass. Here the first blue violets of 
spring unfolded their delicate leaves in the companionship of 
other flowerets of the wild wood. Such was the favorite haunt 
of Mary Meredith, "herself the fairest flower of all." 
. One afternoon, in the early part of autumn, she sought the 
little valley with a volume of Shakspeare in her hand. It was 
the j;ioon of a clear and tranquil day. The unrufiled surface 
of the Hudson reflected many a flagging sail, undisturbed ex- 
cjept \^y the occasional visit of pne of those birds of passage, 

" Who dip their wings and upward soar, 
' • • '' Leaving it quiet as before.'* 

* I • * » 

♦ ' • . . ' 

Bieinelancholy kingfisher sat upon a dried branch that impend- 
ed! over ibe river, watching the lapse of the tide with his quiet: 
eiye,^hil6 afar. in the blue heaven, a solitary eagle, the tenant' 
(^' the distant mountains, soared and. wheeled in : the clear at^' 
liosphere, distinctly seen, although at an appalling height.- 
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be bastity insored a eorreet outline of her form, to be oompiktad 
and filed op at leisoro, and then retired from the spot, musing 
over the oocmrenee, as he sought his HtUe apartment in the 
public bonse of the ndghboring viDage. 

Edwsrd Lindsay was an artist of great promise, and devoted 
to bis profession* He had encountered, at the outset Kji bia 
career, many of those difficulties which beset the paUi of poor 
young men of genius. Even want had stared him in the face, 
but desperate resolution had driven the <* gaunt wolf from his 
door/' It is true that many a bright vision had dawned upon 
his fSmcy, and peopled his solitaxy chamber with beings cdee* 
tial He devoted his leisure hours to study, and history mar- 
shalled before bim many a scene of sublimity proper to live 
again upon his canvas. He walked forth into the quiet haunte 
of nature, and the tranquil beauty obliterated his caro, and 
gave fresh vigor to his youthful imagination. He was now on 
the eve of embarldng for Italy, whither he went with high 
hopes and flattering prospects, having received oonfttisBiona 
from several wealthy patrons to paint copies of the wondrous 
masterpieces of Italian art. Edward was a handsome, dark- 
eyed youtbi and his rambles in searcb of the picturesque had 
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imparled afineg^ow to hischedcy and streDgth and fiimnasB to 
Ids graoefy figure. He had aonght the batiks of the Hudaon 
to pfDcnresketdieB of AmerioMi scenerj, to be taken to Italji 
and there wiooght into pioturee at Us leisure. He had been 
rambling about for several weeks^ but was now domesticated 
in the quiet village of H-— *^. 

At his inn, he taried awhile in the public room, for he was 
fond of seeing life in all its varieties, and studying the ever- 
varying play of different countenances. Here he was accosted 
by a bluff, jolly farmer, who had before spoken to him, but 
whose name he had not heard. 

" Well, Mr. Lindsay, how have you been passing the morn- 
ing ? While I was getting in my com, I suppose you were 
busy in your line. Let me see what you've got in your big 
book there." 

Lindsay goodnaturedly placed his recent sketch in the rough 
hands of the farmer. 

<< Why, man alive I" exclaimed the jolly agriculturalist, ''this 
beats my notion all to pieces. Here's the very place. Why, 
man, you've been trespassing upon my premises. Here's the 
old hickory-trees, and the elder-bushes, and the pond, and — no 
it isn't — ^yes, by George 1 it is — it's my girl sitting by the water- 
side, in a pair of India-rubber shoes, with her play-book in her 
hand. Well, I declare, you are a genius." 

" Your daughter I" exclaimed the young artist — ^*' is it posn* 
blef" 

" Ay, I'm very sure of it," rejoined the farmer ; '' as sure as 
that my name 's Jacob Meredith, and hem is Mary. I say, 
youngster, I must see more of you. What do you say to 
jumping into my wagon, and making us a visit to Hollywood 
Parm ? By George ! you shall paint the whole family on one 
canvas, as big as the side of the bam." 

'' Are you serious ?" inquired the delighted artist. 

" As serious as I ever am. I'll take you there to-night, and 
you can send for your oils, and pots, ieind brushes in the mom* 
ing. My old woman and the gal will be righteous glad to see 
you." , 

The treaty was speedily ratified, and Edward soon found 
himself in the Dutch wagon of Captain Meredith, drawn rap- 
idly over an excellent road by a couple of well bred colts, upon 
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whose merita he deeeanted mth the air of' an enthiiaiast in 
horae-fleab. As for our lortist, he was too nmcb occupied in 
dwelliug upon the features of his morning's model, called be- 
fore bim by a vivid imagination, to pay attention to any anblu* 
nary topics, bo that farmer Meredith, bec<Mmng weary of his 
own favorite subject, the merit of his greys, and feeling some^ 
what puzzled at the random answers of his companions, him- 
self relapsed into silence, and commended the painter to bis 
reveries. They soon arrived at the gate of the avenue which 
led up to the farmer's hospitable mansion. A grinning negro- 
boy threw the gate wide open, aqd an old farm -servant, whose* 
dark countenance was surmounted by a few bunches of white 
woo), appeared to take the horses. Edward and his companion 
left the wagon, and wended their way to the house. At the 
threshold they were met by l^tary, who sprang towards her 
father with delight, but instantly checked herself on perceiving 
that he was acconipanied by a stranger. Her father saw and 
laughed at her embarrassment. 

" Come here, girl !" he exclaimed, in his rough, frank man- 
ner, " come here and kiss me I" When seeing her reluctant, he 
caught her in his aims and saluted her fair forehead. Mary 
escaped from him, and disappeared in the penetralia of the 
building. 

"It seems but yesterday," said Oaptain Meredith, " since she 
was a mere child, the pet of everybody in the house, and their 
pest, too, sometimes ; always racketting about, and full of mirth 
and mischief. She's the same tioerry creature now, though she's 
had seven hundred dollars' worth of schooling. But what an 
old fool I am, to stand here prating about my daughter, when 
we ought to be doing justice to her cookery. Come on, then, 
and if your ride has given you my appetite, Mary shall see jus- 
tice done to her talents. This way." 

He marshalled the young man into a huge sitting-room, 
altoost one entire side of which was occupied by an old- 
fashioned fireplace, that, in the winter season, was wont to 
send up a roaring volume of flame through the tunnel of .the 
chimney, diflfusing a genial warmth through the large apart- 
ment. The ceiling overhead was crossed by several huge raft- 
ers, in the fashion of the past century. Prom these depended, 
upon hooks^ the spprtingapparatuB of the farmer — ^fowling- 
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pieces, rifles, landing-Dets, and patent fohingrods. The furni- 
tare of the apartment was plain and substantial ; bat oar hero 
most be pardoned if bis eyes rested, with particular pleasure, 
on the supper-table which was set oat in the centre of the room, 
furnished with a snow-white cloth, 

** Wore by no bands, as you may gnesSi 
Save those of fairly Fair/* 

The dishes that graced it, proved the rough hospitality and 
profusion of the jolly farmer's menage. Besides tea and toast, 
and the usual concomitants of the supper-table, there was a 
cold round of beef, a dish of vegetables, and a pitcher of capi- 
tal cider. To each and all of these did the farmer do ample 
justice, at the same time pressing them upon his guest, with all 
the assiduity of a Persian host, desirous of dining an English 
traveler to repletion. Edward would for ever have lost the 
good graces of his host's daughter, had she been one of the 
Belindas or Armidas of fashionable novels, who " never eat" 
in public, and condemn an appetite in toto, taking care, "how- 
ever, to indemnify themselves in private for their abstinence, 
after the manner of the far-famed " Violante in the pantry." 
As it was, she was a girl of sense, a creature of flesh and 
blood, and saw nothing very surprising in the appetite of youth. 
Her mother, who presided at the table, appeared to be as much 
pleased with the young man as her husband. When the repast 
was concluded, and the family had betaken themselves to their 
quiet domestic avocations, there was opportunity for cheerful 
conversation, in which Mary, who now found herself on a foot- 
ing of easy acquaintance with the young artist, took an anima- 
ted part. She was very fond of painting, and the interest she 
took in the art encouraged the young artist to speak with all 
the enthusiasm he felt of his beautiful profession. He spoke 
with delight of the anticipations he indulged, in regard to his 
travels in Italy, the classic land of poetry, painting, music, and 
sculpture. It was to be his good fortune to wander by the 
haunted Arno — to witness the Medicean Venus in her own fair 
Florence — to admire the wonders of the Vatican, and to recall 
the glories of old Eome, standing upon the ancient Palatine. 
" But I shall return," he said, " to my own country as to the 
bosom of a mother. The glories of art in the ancient world. 
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will only teach me to prize more dearly the beauties of nature 
in the new. And happy shall I be, if my humble endeavors 
and my humble talent can do something towards the establish- 
ment of the fine arts in my own beloved America." 

Days passed away, and the painter found himself for a time 
domesticated at Hollywood House. His ostensible occupation 
was painting the grand family picture, in the grouping of 
which, not however without many compunctious murmurings 
of his taste, he followed the directions of Mrs. Meredith. 
This employment formed a pretext for many a delightful hour's 
conversation with Mary, since, as his subject, she was obliged 
to give him many sittings. Neither did the fine arts form the 
exclusive topic of their conversation, though it must have 
been of a very interesting nature, for Mary never seemed better 
pleased than when summoned to her seat beside the paiilter's 
easel. 

They were sitting together one evening on a small piazza 
that overlooked the Hudson. The valley of the river lay in 
deep shadow, but the edges of the woods were dimly lighted 
by the moon which, now at its full, had just heaved its yellow 
disc above the horizon. The painter held a guitar, over the 
strings of which he threw his skillful fingers, and then, with a 
voice tremulous with feeling, he sang the following lines to an 
irregular yet pleasing melody. 

" Flowers for the festal board 1 

Lips for the rosy wine ! 
And healths for hearts adored, 

And smiles'for eyes divine I 
We think of pleasure only, — 

No tears unbidden start- 
None here shall know the lonely 

And desolated heart ! 

" Thus flowed their careless mirth— 

I waited for the knell 
That gave to sorrow birth 

And broke the fairy spell. 

* To-»morrow, ay, to-morrow' — 

I said it with a sigh — 

* The agonizing sorrow 

Of parted love is nigh.' 
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Red lips for me to-nigiit — 

And starry eyes that shine, 
Through tear-drops of delight 

In looks of love od mine ! 
My sails upon the ocean, 

To-morrow's wind shall swell. 
As I, with mnte devotion, 

Shall wave my last farewelL" 

The melody died away over the still boeom of the watem. 
There was a long sileDce, which was broken by Edward ad- 
dressing his eoinpanioD. 

" Yes, Mary, I enjoy this pleasure for the last time. To- 
morrow, I must take my leave of you." 

" To morrow ! Is it possible ?'' 

" Ay, to-morrow. A few days ago I should have embarked 
for Europe, full of the brightest anticipations, and impatient 
of the least delay. But now, America is doubly dear to ma. 
Perhaps there exists an urgent reason for my instant depart- 
ure. Your words alone can resolve my doubts." 

" I do not understand you," replied Mary, in a low voice. 

"•I will speak more plainly, Mary," said the painter, uncon- 
sciously approaching nearer to her side and taking her hand ; 
" I have dared, since my happy residence in this beautiful re- 
treat, I have dared to indulge the wildest dreams — nay, spurn 
me not — I have dared to love you." 

The hand %bich Edward held trembled violently. 

*• You tremble !" cried the artist; " Miss Meredith, I have 
alarmed and affronted you." A slight pressure of the hand 
reassured him, and he continued, "I have dared, Mary, to look 
upon you with the eyes of a lover, and I am so happy as to 
have obtained your father's permission to address you. I has- 
tened to acquaint you with my feelings, and to learn my des- 
tiny at once." 

The accents in which Mary conveyed the avowal of her pure 
affection to the enamored artist, fell upon his ear like the sweet- 
est music, and that hour seemed to repay him for all the priva- 
tions and toils of his former life. He clasped the blushing 
maiden to his bosom, and snatched from her unresisting lipe 
the first warm kiss of love. His eye kindled, his form dilated, 
and he sprang to his feet, and stood upright, animated with 
the feelings of rapture that thrilled through his frame. 
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'' Mj owD Mary !" he exclainied, ''I thank yoa for the worda 
you have uttered thus night. They wUl dwell forever in my 
recollection, and be a source of comfort to me after the bitter 
parting of to-morrow. In the midnight calm of the great deep, 
as I lie awake and think of home, your figure wSl glide before 
me, lovely as you now stand, and fill my thoughts with peace 
and beauty. In that lovely Italy where I am unhappily 
doomed — ^I once should have said fortunately destined — for a 
time to dwell, I shall think of you as I am pursuing my solitary 
studies J and if I strenuously toil in the pursuit of fame it will 
be but to fling the wreath, when I have won it, at the feet of 
my beloved." 

Such was the language of the painter, for the language of 
passion is always exaggerated. He took from his bosom a 
small chain of gold, to which was attached a miniature. He 
threw the former around the neck of Mary. 

'^ It is a humble gift/' said he, '* but I hope you will value it 
for my sake. Promise me, that whatever betide you, you will 
Aever part with this chain. Day and night wear it for my 
sake, and be sure that as that image is worn next your heart, 
so will I cherish yours in my bosom." 

Mary promised never to part with her lover's gift. Thus 
they plighted their loves, as they stood hand in hand, gazing 
upon each other, beneath the same soft moon and beside the 
same refulgent river, which have listened to so mfliny vows of 
love. Their shadows were clearly defined on the piazza by the 
moonlight. Once again those merged in one as they bade each 
other good night and parted. 



Months, years rolled over the heads of the parted lovers, 
and the lapse of time had produced many of those changes 
which are constantly occurring in this variable world. Misfor- 
tune and imprudence had ruined poor Farmer Meredith. Acre 
by acre of Hollywood Farm had passed away from his posses- 
sion, and grief at the downfall of his hopes soon hurried him 
out of the world. The neighbors all came to his funeral, but 
very few visited the widow and her daughter. The character 
of the farmer was discussed by his quondam boon companions 
in the public sitting room of the Spread Eagle, and handled 
Tery roughly. 
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** Ab r^ said one gentleman, with a niulberfj visage, who had 
almost lived upon the liberality of the deceased, " I always told 
him what he'd come to at last, but he never minded what Z 
said. I told him that his horse-racing and cock-fighting would 
bring him to no good, and no they haven't Tripped up his 
heels at last.^' Bueh was the funeral oration of Farmer Mere- 
dith, pronounced by a cotemporary. 

The widow and her child removed to the city ; but to de- 
scribe their existence, would only be to repeat the worn-out 
tale of innocence and industry, struggling against ill-health and 
a combination of untoward circumstances. Alone, unfriended, 
in the heart of a vast city, they buffeted the waves of fortune 
as they best might. A sense of duty alone enabled poor Mary 
to ply her daily tasks (she supported her mother by her needle), 
for she had been disappointed in her dearest hopes. From 
Edward, since his departure for Italy, she had not received a 
single line. Of him, indeed, she heard occasionally, for he was 
not unknown to fame, and while successfully pursuing his stu- 
dies in the Eternal City, was sending from his easel, workB 
which gained him emoluments and reputation, even in the clas- 
sic land of painting. " Alas !" sighed poor Mary, as the con- 
viction finally forced itself upon her mind, " caressed, flattered 
and surrounded by high born ladies, he has forgotten the poor 
girl to whom he plighted his troth upon the moonlit banks of 
the Hudson. And I have loved him so faithfully ! Day and 
night have I worn his little picture next my heart, and I have 
prayed for him continually. But God's will be done !" 

At length it seemed as if the affairs of Mrs. Meredith and 
her daughter were approaching a fatal crisis. The former fell 
very sick, and at a time, too, when, on account of a previous 
illness of Mary, they were totally unprovided with comforts 
and even necessaries. The poor girl could not send for a physi- 
cian, nor could she even purchase food. For hours she sat by 
the bedside of her mother, who watched her with sad and hol- 
low eyes, suppressing every moan and murmur, lest they should 
give pain to her beloved child. ** What can I do ?" thought 
the poor girl. " We have no article of valu^left to sell. Ah f 
yes, I forgot ; I have one ornament left. I promised him that 
I would never part with it — ^but to save a mother's life — my 
course is plain — I have worn the chain of gold too long." She 
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rose from her seat, kissed her mother, and telling her thai she 
should soon return, slipped on her bonnet, and went forth into 
the street. She was faint from watching and want of food, and 
ber heart was heavy within her. It was a beautiful morning of 
spring, and the streets were filled with manhood, beauty, and 
fashion. The shop-windows displayed their most costly and 
tempting finery, and the number of beautiful equipages that 
rattled over the pave, showed that wealth was abroad for exer- 
cise and enjoyment. Mary threaded her way slowly through 
the animated throng. As she approached the Park, a sudden 
thought flashed upon her mind. " I will not sell the chain out- 
right," she said ; "I will pledge it at a pawnbroker's. Per- 
haps— oh ! joyful thought ! — Providence may yet smile upon 
us, and enable me to redeem it. Unfaithful as he must be, I 
cannot bear the thought of parting with his gift forever." 

This thought imparted new vigor to her frame, and under 
the influence of the excitement, she traversed the Park with 
speedy steps, and emerged thence upon the crowded side-walk 
of Chatham-strfeet. But nature could sustain her no longer — 
her head swam — the voices of the busy passers-by rang like 
the murmur of waters in her ears — their figures swam before 
her eyes — she fainted. The chain of gold, which she had re- 
moved from her neck and carried in her hand, escaping from 
her relaxing fingers, fell to the ground. A throng immediately 
surrounded her prostrate form. Hurried exclamations of " wo- 
man in a fit !" — " has been taking poison," etc., circulating from 
mouth to mouth, increased the excitement of the scene. But 
now a young man, who had been seen to stoop and pick some- 
thing from the sidewalk, forced his way furiously through the 
dense throng, until he stood beside the fainting girl. An excla- 
mation burst from his lips as he beheld her. 

" She is dead !" he exclaimed frantically, ** and I have arrived 
too late to save her. Is there no medical man here ?" inquired 
he, looking round. A benevolent Samaritan had already ap- 
peared and was feeling the pulse of poor Mary. 

" She lives," he said, " she has only fainted. Assist me to 
support her." 

Slowly indeed did Mary regain her senses — but she was no 
sooner in possession of them than she started to her feet. " I 
have been unwell," she cried. " I have been sick — but my 
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poor mother, she is sick, dying. I must haste and return to 
her with food and medicine. Don't hinder me, I beg of you. 
Oh ! Merciful Heaven, where is the chain ?" 

The medical gentleman shook his head ; " the chain !" he re- 
peated mildly. " I fear, poor girl, your reason suffers. "Where 
do you live ?" 

Mary mentioned the name of the street and number. 

" She ought not to walk," said the physician to the young 
man. " How shall we get her home ?" 

A carriage was instantly called, into which the physician and 
the young stranger assisted Mary, who was now wringing her 
hands and shedding tears. Arrived at her house, she again 
mentioned her loss. 

" Your chain is found," said the stranger, casting its glitter- 
ing links about her neck. " Mary Meredith ! have you forgot- 
ten me ?" 

Faltering the name of Edward Lindsay, the poor girl fell 
upon his neck, and relieved herself by a flood of tears. The 
good physician wiped his eyes also. Explanations followed 
speedily. Edward had written, though his letters had miscar- 
ried — and he had labored long under the dreadful apprAension 
that he had been forgotten by his betrothed. He had been ex- 
tremely prosperous, and had returned to his native city, rich in 
the world's gear. The recovery of 'his betrothed rendered him 
emphatically a happy man. Under the influence of their im- 
proving fortunes, the health of Mrs. Meredith revived, and 
when it was completely reestablished, the nuptials of Mary and 
Edward were celebrated. The bride was dressed in a plain 
robe of spotless white, and the only ornament she wore was 
her husband's gift — the chain of gold. 



-M^ 



Truth. — How beautiful is truth ! Like the sun smiling out 
amid the angry storm — ^like the bright stars shining through 
the heavy night cloud — ^like friend clasping the hand of friend 
— like heaven upon earth, and GoS in man, is Truth. Precious 
and priceless ! Dearer than smile of friend, love of parent, or 
pomp and fame. 



WELCOME HOME. 



BT LIZZU BABOLD. 



When the spring biicU dug in the leafy trees, 

And aronnd ns all nature looks gay — 
When the sounds of joy are borne on the breeze. 
And happily passeth the bright spring day- 
Then my heart doth yearn for absent ones, 
My spirit doth long for the gentle tones, 

Welcome home. 

When the winter comes and the trees are bare. 
When the deep-drifting snow covers Earth, 

When the moan of the wind comes sad on the ear, 
Or the tempest expendeth its wrath. 

Then I gaze abroad, and the warm tears fall, — 

Oh ! would that, once more, I might hear- the call, 

Welcome home ! 

When I feel the clasp of Death's cold hand, 
And my spirit stmggleth, to be free 

To bathe in the light of a better land — 
The boundless realm of Eternity — 

When the silver cord of life is broken. 

May I hear, by angel voices spoken. 

Welcome home. 



We love in youth to note the hours. 
By the opening buds and cloring flowers, 
But 'twere wiser far to trace our ways 
By the shady light ^f well-spent days ; 
And blest, oh, blest to nurture the powers 
To bloom in heaven's perennial bowers ; 
Where no scorching suns, and no blighting dews 
Smite their greenness or sully their hues. 



THE POWER OP MUSIC. 



ST CLARA WOODBURM. 



It was the close of a lotig summer day ; the shadows of the 
trees were lengthening over the green sward where I was sitting 
as the sun cast his farewell glance on a scene of unrivalled 
beauty. All was unbroken silence, save when some bird gave 
forth his last solitary note ere he stole to his nest for the night. 
Even the breezes were lulled to sleep, and all nature seemed as 
if in fear of disturbing their repose. 

It was at such an hour as this, just one year before, that I 
had witnessed the calm and happy death of one of earth's love- 
liest children, who had been called home in the iiower of youth ; 
but not till she was fully ripened for Heaven I And I was 
musing of her, of the fair hopes that were blasted, and the 
idolizing affections that were withered, when death closed for- 
ever her beaming eyes, and placed the seal of silence on her 
lips. I was thinking, too, how that pure spirit had been em- 
ployed since it had laid its beautiful clayey tabernacle in the 
dust, when the mellow tones of a flute playing that soothing 
air, " I would not live always," stole from a distance in gentle 
cadences on my ear. I listened earnestly, and as the sound* 
swelled higher and louder to shadow forth the felicity of the 
blessed, " where the ifoontide of glory eternally reigns," X 
almost believed that I too had " shuffled the mortal coil^" and 
that the music which I heard came from the Angel- choir. But 
the music ceased, and one glance at the sky, now looking down 
upon me with its thousand bright eyes, and the new moon 
which showed her tiny crescent in the west, assured me that I 
was still an inhabitant of earth. 

I would fain have departed, but now a voice, even richer and 
sweeter than the flute, poured forth in strains of gushing 
melody, that embodiment of pathos, " Home, sweet Home." In 
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as instant I bad lived my cbUdbood over again, and as that 
thnlling voice continued, " There is no place tike home," me- 
thought I was placking wild flowers once more on the banks of 
the beautiful river flowing by the lonely cottage, where I spent 
the first gladsome years of my life. Never before had I heard 
a voice which so 

" Untwisted mil the channs that tie 
The hidden soul of humony ." 

I conld have listened forever, had not my attention been arrest- 
ed, at this moment, by a beautiful being seated at my side. Her 
countenance beamed with the light of genius and animation^ 
yet it wore a mild expression, that convinced me that peace 
dwelt within : for passion when indulged, ever paints her harsh 
outlines on the features of its possessor. 

My companion's appearance excited my curiosity, and, after 
silently admiring her placid countenance for a few moments, I 
ventured to ask her name, and her mission to me. " My name," 
said she, in a voice meltingly sweet, ^^ is Music. If you will 
accompany me, I will show you my mission to all." I of course 
accepted the invitation. Following her as my guide, I soon 
found myself in a pretty cottage. Near the entrance stood a 
cradle in which a beautiful babe was lying. At its side sat the 
mother, singing a low gentle song, and soon sweet sleep stole 
over it — ^while reposing on its snowy pillow, it seemed like a fair 
visitant from a bright and better sphere. Said Music : " One 
of my first and gentlest offices, is to lull infancy to its innocent 
lumbers." 

As we emerged from the cottage, I observed a sturdy yeo- 
man trudging wearily along by the side of his team. He had 
evidently labored hard during the long sultry day ; but his toil 
was forgotten, as he sang gaily, and thus I learned that Music 
cheers the labors of the industrious poor. We had now arrived 
at a spacious residence, whose ornamented exterior indicated 
both the wealth and taste of the occupants. We were admitted 
into an elegant apartment in which was a downy couch, but 
the aged form that reclined on it was racked with pain. It was 
that of a man whose silvery locks bad been whitened by the 
snow of many winters, and whose emaciated frame told a sad 
story of the ravages of time an(J disease. But he was not with- 
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out a solace ; for his affectionate and only daughter was playing 
an air of the olden time, accompanying the instrument with a 
voice naturally sweet, which love for her only surviving parent, 
had stimulated her to cultivate to the highest degree. The song 
was one familiar to the old man when the flush of youth was on 
his cheek, and the light of unclouded hope beamed in his eye. 
As he listened, the friends of his youth were once more around 
him ; again he glided through the mazes of the giddy dance 
with her to whose keeping he had entrusted his earthly happi- 
ness, but who had long since laid down to her dreamless sleep. 
His present woes were forgotten ; and as the song gave place 
to a martial air, he felt the glow of youthful patriotism kindling 
in his breast — again he unsheathed his sword in the defense of 
his home and his rights — in fancy he struggled till they were 
secured, and he listened to the triumphant assurance of free- 
dom in the thrilling members of the " Star-Spangled Banner." 
Music had given him a lethean draught, and in its sweet intoxi- 
cation, he knew not that he was old and sick. 

As we took our leave, said she, " Here you perceive that my 
potent influence can make the aged and the enfeebled forget 
their decrepitude and anguish. Did you not see how the eye 
of the old man brightened, as my enchantment brought the 
memory of other days around him ? Now follow me." I most 
willingly obeyed. As we walked forward, under a spreading 
elm we discovered a reckless youth of noble bearing, whose 
bronzed cheek and profuse jetty ringlets, told that his infancy 
was nurtured in a clime 

" Where flowers ever blossom, 
Where birds ever sing, 
Where fruit loads the branches 
From autumn to spring.' 

He was a voluntary exile from his native land. The dormant 
passions which his intensely dark and expressive eyes bespoke, 
ruled him at times with a fearful power, and in a paroxysm of 
rage at a merited but trifling reproof, he had fled from his home 
and his country, and had left his aged parents with none to 
sniooth their descent to the grave. But, while we were silently 
regarding him, the shrill notes of a bugle playing one of the 
wild airs of his native mountains, came to his ear, and his home 
was in it. He remembered how he had heard his father and 
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his mother, sittiiig at tlieir cottage door, sing that Yciy mdodj 
after the toUa of the day were over. Tbea he bethoaght him ai 
those parents in their childless solicitade, and a near spirit was 
in him, for in less than one week a gallant bark was bearing the 
repentant troant back to his home, to cheer the last days of a 
fkther and a mother who supposed that he was sleeping be- 
neath the white-crested billow. 

It was Music who had roused his better nature, impelling the 
wanderer to return. 

And now I was in the midst of a festiTe scene wh^ie were 
gathered 

" Beaatj and chivalrj ; 
And bright the limps shone o'er fur women and brave men. 
And all went merry as a marriage belL** 

And well might ihej be merry, for the fairest one of all, wore 

the orange wreath and the wedding-ring, which having no end, 

tokened well how lasting was to be the fidelity which she had 

sworn to him, who in pride and exultation claimed her as his 

bride. Music was there, too, .to grace the joyous festival, and 

under her witching spell the dancers *' chased the glowing hours 

with flying feet" But as if to show me how sudden may be 

transition from joy to sorrow, my fair guide now conducted me 

to a moss-grown cathedral, whose dilapidations showed me the 

gnawings of the tooth of time. A funeral train was entering. 

They were bearing the young, the noble and the brave to his 

repose, and as the heavy burden was placed in its long home, a 

wild sweet requiem accompanied by the organ's fathomless 

tones arose through the slumbering air, telling of his noble 

deeds, of his many virtues, and it spoke with the voice of hope 

and consolation to the stricken mourners, whose stified sobs I 

could at intervals hear, and whose countenances I could just 

discern by the dim light of the tapers. Awed by the solemn 

instructive scene, I dared not speak, and Music was the first to 

break the silence. After the last note of the dirge had died 

away in the echoing niches of the sanctuary, said she', ** this is 

my saddest office. You have seen how I win the infant to its 

sleep and cheer the laborer in his toil. I comfort the sick and 

the aged. I recall the reckless wanderer home. I make the 

captive and the exile forget their woes. At the wedding and the 

funeral alike I am a constant guest. From the cradle to the 
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grave, I am the companion of man, and I ever exert my power 
to refine and elevate his feeling. But of my most glorious office 
yon as yet know nothing. I am now confined to the earth. 
liive virtuously, love and faithfully serve Him at the close of 
whose creative fiat 

" The morniDg stars sang together," 

and who causes the " Music of the spheres," and you shall be 
one of the white-robed throng, who, with crowns on their heads 
and golden harps in their hands, show forth my greatest power 
in ascribing never-ending praises to the Holy Lord God of 
Sabbaoth." 



-«•»- 



THE BLIND BOY 



" Oh ! tell me the form of the soft summer air 
That tosses so gently the curls of my hair ; 
It breathes on my lip, and it fans my warm cheek, 
Yet gives me no answer, though often I speak ; 
I feel it play o'er me refreshing and kind, 
Yet I cannot toncb it—I'm blind, oh ! Tm blind ! 

" And music, what is it 7 and where does it dwelH 
I sink and J mount with its cadence ^nd swell, 
While touched to my heart with its deep thrilling strain, 
Till pleasure, till pleasure is turning to pain. 
What brightness of hue is with music combined 1 
Will any one tell me l—I'm blind ! I'm blind ! 

" The perfumes of flowers that are hovering nigh, 
What are they 1 on what kind of wings do they fly 1 
Are not they sweet angels that come to delight 
A poor little boy that knows nothing of sight 7 
The sun, moon, aud stars, are to me undeflned- 
Oh ! tell me what light is-Pm blind, oh ! I'm blind." 



CHARITY. 



** If thy brother be waxen poor, and fallen in decay with thee, then shall 
thou support him ; yea, though he be a stranger or a sojourner, that he 
may live with thee.*'— Leviticus, Chap. 24th, verse 85thJ 

When the finite mind of man contemplates the greatness of 
the Omnipotent — when it considers the immensity of creation, 
called into existence by the fiat of the Almighty, horw impotent 
are all its ideas of His power • and greatness I Man, in the 
strength of his pride, cannot create the lowest thing in the 
scale of nature, nor with all his skill and science can He make 
a grain of sand ! How low, then, should be his pride and van- 
ity, when he considers that our globe bears no more compari- 
son to the immensity of the creation, than a grain of sand to 
the earth we inhabit, and that he bears not the comparison to 
the Almighty, that a mite does to the whole creation. But 
man, puflfed with conceit, seems to think that this, our beauti- 
ful world, was made for him individually ; that charity is an 
unmeaning word — that futurity will do very well to amuse 
children, and frighten the simple, but He, the lord of the crea- 
tion, has nothing to do with the misfortunes of others — that 
circumstances should father his faults, and that as long as he 
gratifie's his passions, he fulfills the intention of his Creator. Is 
man necessary to the Almighty ? Charity would answer that 
He who protects and feeds the widow and the orphan, created 
man in his spiritual likeness, that through righteousness he 
might enjoy everlasting life, " through acts of charity in this 
world, to inherit a habitation with the blessdd in the next. 
* If thy brother be waxen poor, and falling in decay with 
thee, then shalt thou support him.' " 

The highest style of benevolence is to anticipate charity, by 
preventing poverty. The most meritorious benefactor is he 
who assists his reduced brother, either by a gift, or a loan of 
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money, or by putting him in the way of business, that he may 
earn an honest livelihood, and not be forced to the dreadful 
alternative of holding up his hand for charity. To this the 
scripture alludes in the above passage. 

" Yea, though he be a stranger or a sojourner," i. e. of a dif- 
ferent religion or nation. In the address of Jesswant Bing, 
Kqah of Jondpore to Arengzebe, he says : " Your royal an- 
cestor, Ahber, whose throne is now in heaven, conducted the 
affairs of the empire in equity and firm security, for, the space 
of fifty-two years, preserving every tribe of men in ease and 
happiness ; whether they were the followers of Jesus or Moses, 
of David or of Mahomed ; were they Brahmins, were they of 
the sect of Dharius, whi) deny the eternity of matter, or of that 
which ascribes the existence of the world to chance, they all 
equally enjoyed his countenance and favor, insomuch that his 
people, in gratitude for the indiscriminate protection which he 
afforded them, distinguished him by the name of Juggot Grow 
— * Guardian of Mankind.' If your majesty places any faith 
in those books of distinction, called divine, you will there be 
instructed that God is the God of all mankind, not the God of 
the Mahometans alone. The Pagan and the Mussulman are 
equally in his presence. It is He who gives existence. In the 
temples, in his name the voice is raised in prayer ; in a house 
of images, where the bell is shaken, still he is the object of 
adoration. To villify the religion and customs of other men, 
is to set at nought the religion of the Almighty. When we 
deface a picture, we naturally incur the resentment of the 
painter, and justly has tlje poet said, " presume not to arraign 
or scrutinize the various works of power Divine." Had other 
nations possessed the charity of him whom they would have 
called an infidel, a barbarian, humanity would not have groaned 
at the oceans of blood shed in the cause of religion, as if reli- 
gion could exist without charity, or charity abide in the dwell- 
ing of bigotry. " That he may live with thee." What infer- 
ence should we draw from that passage ? Should it not teach 
us to respect the opinions and consciences of others ; to share 
with them our political rights — to enter into bonds of friend- 
ship with them, although of diflferent faith ? But how differ- 
ent it has been understood by the mass of those who profess 
that the foundation of their religion is charity, without which 
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their good actions would count as naught Pathers have bled 
through the charity of their children ; children through that 
of their parents ; brothers have been proscribed by their sis- 
ters ; sisters by their brothers. Kings have waded in the blood 
of their fellow-beings, and all through religion ! through char- 
ity ! " True charity," says an able writer, " is an active prin- 
ciple ; it is not properly a single virtue, but a disposition read- 
ing in the heart as a fountain, whence all the virtues of benig- 
nity, candor, forbearance, generosity, compassion and liberality 
flow as so many active streams." Charity teaches us to love 
the Lord with all our heart, with all our soul, and with all our 
might. It teaches us to love our neighbor as ourselves. It 
teaches us to assist the distressed ! t<9 succor the widow — ^to 
protect the orphan. It teaches us to love all mankind, to have 
respect for their opinions, to hide their faults, to return our 
thanks to the giver of all good, by relieving the wants of oth- 
ers, by the bounty he has blessed us with. " It shows us what 
we are — what we would be, without the charity and mercy of 
the Most High. In a word, without charity, this world vi'ould 
be a desert, futurity a curse, and mankind without hope. 
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COURTESY. 



Courtesy is a distinguishing feature of civilized and intelli- 
gent society. It is the most beautiful' illustration of the refin- 
ing power which a higher development of humanity always ex- 
erts upon our race. By courtesy is meant that behavior of 
man toward man that he would ask for himself. It is but a 

. part of the mode of carrying out the great Christian precept 
which lies at the base of order and harmony among men : " Do 
unto others as ye would that others should do unto you." 
That this precept which implies courtesy is divine, as is all 

• moral truth, is proven by our common appreciation of its fitness 
and beauty. . Do what we may in life, the wheels of society 
can never move smoothly and well, where the spirit of courtesy 
does not actuate the thoughts and deeds of man in his inter 
course with man. 
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THE EMPEROR AND THE EIKO. 



Ths form and features of '^ tbe Emperori*^ no one can mis- 
take^ bat there certainly is little kingly, according to tfa^ 
prevalent notion' of royalty, in the aspect of the fair child^ 
sleeping so sweetly there. Yet that child was born the heir 
of the most dazzling crown in Europe ; proclaimed King of 
Borne even in his cradle^ and destined, it was supposed, to 
wield the sceptre of dominion over the many realms which his 
niighty father had annexed as trophies to the military sway of' 
France. How little in keeping was the termination of his mor- 
tal career with the present and prospective splendor of its 
opening! Descended by the mother's side, from the long and 
illustrious line of Kaisers — ^and having for his father^ the won- 
drous man, who, by the rudest proofs, had demonstrated th^ 
real nothingness of lineage and hereditary honors — it seemed as 
though he was bom to unite in his own person the antagonistic^ 
elements of human greatness, and thus to give assurance of 
stability { yet tbe coronet of monarchy never rested on bi# 
brow, the empire that was to be his birthright was shattered 
while he yet sported in the sunny realm of childhood, and 
almost before he had arrived at man's estate, his hopes, bis re* 
grets, his ambitious aspirations, if he had them — ^all that per* 
tained to him as the son of Kapoleon, and all that be had losi * 
as the child of France — were reduced at once to nothing by 
the touch of a sceptre, mightier even than that which had given 
laws to Europe. 

The character of Napoleon was a marvellous compoond; 
7rom his military history it would seem that nothing was less 
in his regard than human life — ^that sympathy with the race cf 
man, and therefore' with individuals of that race, was an dement 
that entered not into his composition ; yet nothing is better 
established than the fact of his unvarying, ever-present, almost 
passionate affection for his child — ^the boy sleeping there (in J 
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the picture,) on the sofa by his side. Meneval, in Us ^ Recol- 
lections of the Emperor," gives a touching and delightful repre- 
sentation of this strong attachment — ^he says : 

'' Whether, seated by the chimney on his favorite sofa, he 
was epg^iffd^i/ai ^fM^V ^ iBijK>rtaQt 4<^u^fl»tf|Or^jf?^tjier he 
-went to his bureau to sign a dispatch, his son, seated on his knee, 
<»: pressed to his bosom, wae sever a moment from him. Some- 
ticpes he v?ould lie down on the floor beside his beloved son, 
playing 'with him like another child, attentive to everything that 
could please or ainuse him. The Emperor < had a sort of appa- 
ratus for trying iiilitary manoBUvres ; it consisted of pieces of 
wood fashioned to represent battalions, I'egiments, and ditistons. 
When he wanted to try some new combinations of troops; he used 
to arrange these pieces on the carpet. While he'w^ occupied 
with the disposition of these pieces, working out some sMTlfdl 
manoeuvre which might ensure the success of a battle, the child 
lying by his side would often overthrow his troops and put into 
<^onfusion his order of battle, perhaps at some critical mbrhent. 
But the Emperor would re-coiamence arranging liis tnen with 
the utmost good humor." And yet this was the' same man 
who could write such a letter as the following to one of his 

'' General Wrede, I am displeased with the Bavarians. lu- 
•tead of fighting they cabal and get up intrigues against their 
ebief* I have ordered General Stenzel before a Court of 
!|[D^iry, for having abandoned GolUng, Why did ^he not die 
thirre f No man should abandon his post without an order 
fifom Ilia chief. The Bavarian troops are demoralized. 8how 
thi^ letter to Duroc, and let me know whether th^ Bavarians 
intend to deserve my esteem or my contempjt. When troops 
^(^ demoralized, their general and their officers must reclaim 
them or perish. There have been disgraceful faults among 
yp^, Hf^hich it comports with the honor of the Bavarians to de- 
Qovince and punish. Such was their permitting t^epjs^yes to 
l^ made prisoners in the gorges of the Tyrol, iEf^ef|(^, of ^i^ldng 
good a xetrefit. In the army there is np/Frince.., Ij^payb^ 
^^t the Prince Eoyal has cause. pf complaint againsfj.the Dukie 
^ Pantzic, but that ha^ nothing to do with the h(Hior pf armf^ 
fke enemy should have been marched against^ even to tJa^ en- 
trances of Salzburg, where he had insulted the Bavarian stand- 
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ards. I thought of sending a general order to your army. 
That order would be perpetuated in history. I have preferred 
writing to ji9p/;ifb«Di i[>epiQiQar fsr yK>ur;tdent9 and courage. 
Speak to your comrades and see^ that they do not dishonor 
themselves. Let oM^not be answered with if, or but, or because ; 
I am an old soldier. Troops should conquer m* die. At the 
first hint of attack, the Prince should have hastened to the out- 
posts and restored the integrity of his division. As I know 
that you are attached to the Prince, as well as myself, you wiQ 
make such use oirthia letter as you may deem auitable. 

" Napoleon. 
« Bchoubram, (Schanbrunn,) October 8, 1809." 

In this letter we see oidy the warrier — no trace of the maa 
appears Could the writer of it be imagined fondling a fair- 
haired child ? 

But he himself has left upon record evidence that his sensi- 
bilities were not always dormant, though they could not be 
roused by mere destruction of human life. In conversation with 
one of his intimates he related this anecdote : — '^ In the deep 
i silence of a moonlight night, a dog leaping suddenly from the 

! clothes of his master^ rushed upon us, imd then returned to his 

hiding-place, howling piteously. fie alternately licked his mas- 
ter's hand and ran toward us ; thus at once soliciting and seek- 
ing revenge. Whether owing to my own particular turn of 
mind at the moment, the time, the place, or the action itself, I 
know not, but certainly no incident on any field of battle, ever 
produced so deep an impression on me. I voluntarily stopped 
to contemplate the sce^ie. This man, thought I, has fi*iends in 
I the camp or in his company, and here he lies, forsaken by all 

except his dog ! What a lesson nature here presents through 
the medium of an animal ! What a strange being is man, and 
how mysterious are his impressions 1 I had, without emotion, 
ordered battles which were to decide the fate of the army ; I 
had beheld with tearless eyes the execution of those operations 
by which numbers of my countrymen were sacrificed, and here 
my feelings were roqi^ed by the mournful bowlings of a dog !'* 
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In the light of his prosperity no man's defects fully appear. 
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Smiiiy eyw iii«j lose their Mghl 
NimUe feet foiiget their liehtnem ; 
Pearlj teeth may know deciy ; 
Baven tresses torn to grey; 
Cheeks he pale, and eyes he dim ; 
Fahit the yoiee, and treak the limh ; 
But, though youth and stiengtfadepart^ 
Fadeless is a loTing heart 

Like the little moimtain flower, 
Peeptog forth in wintry hoar, 
When the rammer's hieath is fled. 
And the gaudier flawrets dead; 
80, when outward charms are gOM, 
Brighter still doth hloesom on, 
]>e^ite Time's destroying dsit^ 
The gentle, kmdly, loving heart. 

WeaMi and tslents will tLrtSk 
When on lilb's rongh sea we sail ; 
Tet the wealth may melt like noir. 
And the wit no longer glow: 
Bnt more smooth we'll find the wb^ 
And onr course the fhirer he, 
If onr pilot, when we start, 
Be a kindly, loving heart. 

Ye in worldly wisdom old — 
Te who how the knee to gold. 
Doth this esitii as lovely seem 
As it did in Hfb's yoo^g dream. 
Ere the world had crasted o'er 
Feelings good and pure hefore — 
B'er ye sold at Mammon's mart 
The hest yearnings of the heart 1 

Giant me. Heaven, my earnest prayer — 
Whether life of ease or care 
Be the one tome assigned. 
That each coming year m^y And 
Loving tiionghlB and gentle words 
Twined withinmy hosom^i chords, 
And that age may hat hnpart 
BIper-fireahneaB to my heart ! 



PAUL PRINGLE'S PEOPOBAL. 



BT H. BAniNflW 'WILD. 



She is wbat poets call a " magnificent creature." If beauty 
consists of sublimity, (of which there has been question,) Cor- 
delia is sublime. There is certainly enough of her for sublimity 
— though it is all grace and beauty. It would not have been 
safe for her, unless she had a heart unengaged, and open for 
the love of a grenadier, to live in the time and kingdom of the 
Great Frederick, for he would have compelled her to wed one 
of " The King's Own." Tall as the giraffe, (with a slight dis- 
count,) she is infinitely more graceful than that pride of the 
forest. The beauty of mustard is its strength, and while* 
Cordelia's arms have that attribute in common with the pun- 
gent condiment — enough to bring tears in his eyes, whose ears 
she may legally box — they have a beauty peculiarly their own; 
a beauty and harmony of outline which prevent the suspicion 
that they are large, until some puny belle is placed in contrast 
beside her. Cordelia is magnanimous ; a Bemiramis in regal 
bearing — a fairy in gentleness and kindness of heart 

Everybody loves beautiful, great women ; the multitude 
warm with a general and generous love, which is jealous of no 
rival, and rather pleased than otherwise to find many men of 
one instead of many minds. When we say everybody, of course 
we except the particular few who cannot admire one wom^n 
without hating all men, especially all whom they suspect of like, 
ability with themselves to appreciate female loveliness. As a 
matter of course, those who feel themselves most desperately 
enamored of Cordelia are always small men — who ever knew 
the rule to fail ? Paul Pringle was one of the very smallest of 
these — small in stature, but great in soul; for soul he has, 
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enough to worship his great idol — enough even to fiMgive her. 
Bnt this is getting before the story. Custom-house figures— 
finr Paul has traveled — plaoe his altitude at two inches below 
fire feet; ridiculously diminutive. He has tried to grow, and 
by proper training might become obese— but, cui bono? Height 
is what he/wants, not sesquipedality. ^ 

Paul has loved Cordelia. He does love her, and he avers 
that he ever shall. Nor, as we have already hinted, is there 
anything strange in this. Because Paul has not the happiness 
to have attained man'a stature, is that a reason why he should 
not affect those to whom the gods have been more gracious ? 
We love, and some nations worship, the sun — ^the moon — ^the 
ttars. We are awe-struck at the mountain peaks, and drowned 
in a shower of delight at Niagara. Now is it any objection to 
these natural sentiments toward great objects that they are a 
ehade or two our. superiors in size and volume ? Paul thought 
not, and he might have told Cordelia so, only that she perh^n 
ivrould have considered it personal. 

Numberless commissions had Paul performed finr her; great 
was his delight when thus confided in, for he glcnried in being a 
useful ladies' man — ^that most appropriate sphere of action fi;>r 
little people. Cordelia always frankly expressed her gratifiea* 
^on when the task was performed aright Otherwise done^ 
undone, or half done, her very reproofs have a majesty in them, 
which sometimes tempted Paul to indulge in short-comings fi>r 
the mere delight of hearing Cordelia complain. She does it in 
such a queenly way — a thought, perhaps, sometimes toaperemp- 
^ly. But then there is a majesty in a laige body's lectures, 
which your small people never can compa8& A little mai^' 
conscious of bis inches, jumps up, in a passion, to supply defi- 
ciency of height by antics. A littie woman pipes her shrill 
voice into the alto. A taU fellow, or a tall fellow's sister, can 
stand still and speak calmly and without effort ; and yet in a 
tone compelling fear and respect 

Paul had served Cordelia for herself, almost as long as th^ 
patriarch served Laban for his daughter. He fancied that it 
was nearly time there should be an ecclairdssememt. He 
had never, other than the tacit language of his actions, inti- 
mated his hopes. He had never in words expressed a prefer^ 
ence. But Cordelia he fondly deemed had committed bersel£ 



Sb^ hf^ m<i on ^qnn tbftn.ooe occaffipo tbat Paul was " 4.^<Qar 
litUe. Qr9at^re." He could have spared the diminutive in her 
cocQnieiiidatipp, but th.^n it was an expression of affection, an4 
lovers reverse the "nothing if not critical "—-being nothing. 
when tog precise. Women — especially pretty women, and more, 
eepecialjy pretty amazons — are privileged to say what they^ 
choosi^. Hh^y^toill, and their little admirers cannot help thein-,. 
selves. 

Qn the day of the first notice^le, snow-storm of this vqry 
y^r, (so ypu see the incident we reflate is of recent occurrepge,) 
something happened, the parallel to which is not to be told i% 
this city and Liberties. There is not another Cordelia Cam.p):ii9U 
in Pennsylvania. "Would there were ! Pringle then might be 
himsejf again* H^rlike might draw him from the bachelor, 
bjarm^age to which be has now sentenced himself. Herself he 
will never ,tempt ag^in. He might teU her of his displeasur^i 
but would, certainly fare worse for it. You shall judge. , 

On that day of storm, Paul had been commissioned by Cor- 
d^a to, npiake some purchases which the inclemency of tite 
weather pirevented her conducting in person. They were none, 
of your commoo commissions, such as any black porter, or 
great rude he-creature can attend to. There were delioat^. 
shades pf silk to match — beautiful ribbons to pattern — s;ich 
things 1^ non^ but a. ladies' man can do at all, and none but a| 
very ^^perienced ladies' man, like Paul, can do well He had,j 
performed the task to the very best of his ability — ^to the very ^ 
kindest approval of Cordelia. She said as much. She declared, 
unhesitatingly, that he was a " dear little fellow." Would that. 
Cordelia bad not said — that Paul had not hoard — that! It 
lifted his heart up to the pinnacle of presumption, although 
his coward tongue did still refuse to " second the motion." , 

Paul held the floss upon his neat little wrists, while Cordelia's 
magnificent right arm mad^ a bewildering circle; in the aif as 
she wound it Paul looked on and felt as though the eighjtiasn 
a^rms and hands of nine muses, considerably larger than lifci^ 
were danping and weaving themselves into true love knots jjust,; 
on a parallel with his bewildered eyes.* Perhaps he let his ow^n^- 
armfi^ sink too much while admiring her fingers.. Indee^d it is 
more tbap probable, for she asked — . 

" Couldn't you stand upon this ottoman, Paul?" 
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Paid would liave cSmbed upon Ibe manlfll had ahedearediL 
Perhaps he thongfat that nngfat be the nettraqvMBli fer he look- 
ed there as if to see if there would be room lor hiin b erid e the 
porcdauD maDdarin who was nodding his head Ofor the fire plaoa. 
Cbrddia followed his eyes and smiled as she did so. Paul 
thought be saw rogaery in her laughing eye, and as he Mt that 
he must ssy something, he asked her what was her meny 
tiiought. 

** Yon two are such funny Btde parior oruunents P* she said. 
From amr one else Paul would hare resented this as ao insult. 
He blushed and gasped in reply — 

« Oorddia P 

** Why, what luls the man ? you are snarling my silk, your 
hands tremble so ! Get down, if you think yon shall ftD P 

Paul sank on his knees on the ottoman. THie crisis had eome. 
H« was icsolved to utter what was nearest his heart if it kiDed 
hini. Cdrdelia stiD k^>t at work at the mlk she wa^wincEng — 
as ealm as a sunmier's morning, as placid as an elephant 

''Why, yon are giddy still ! had you not better get down oo 
the floor ?" ^e taikedj with perfect serenity of manner, as with 
jmfvciaog regularity of motion she stiD wound the silk upon 
die bit of card, heart-shaped card too, and Paul had cut it out 
tor her. Gould she not have divined the language of that sym- 
bol f and evo" and anon, that heart, Paul% heart — the paste- 
board one^ understand — was held close to hera, as ahe stooped 
Cfwet to disentangle the floes she was winding. 

He did get down on the floor as die bade him. He kndt at 
her feeL The thread of his fate was in that &i8b, and sdli she 
wound away, at some disadvantage from stooping, but stiB as 
cahn, as cool, and as serene as if Paul Pringle was not dying 



* 

** That's twice you've caDed me— but how the man p^spires P 
The last thread of the allk was wound, but sdll PauPs hands 
were hdd up as if they had been firozen there. Gorddia to(A 
hold of each of Paul's arms above the dbows and he rose to 
his feet He could not diooee but do sa Nor had he any 
doice bat to submit when she Sfted his feet fitMU tiie floor. 
*€kiod graeions !** thought he, " if she raisea me in ttiis way 
toharl^B!" 
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But she had no Boch intention. She carried him to a window 
*-and held him np still with one hand, while with the other she 
threw up the sash ; and gently placing him out in the bdow, 
closed the window- iignin. 

Paul rang the street bell for his hat. As Cordelia heard the 
door open, she called out — " Come, my dear good little man, 
h^te is iin6ther skein to wind' if you have snflSciently recovered 
yourself in the air 1" 

But Mr. Ptingle declined. 
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T)ONT FRET. 






Has « neighbor injured yon 1 

IHn'tfVet— 
Tou will yet come off the best ; 

He's the most to answer for, 
Nerer mind it, let it rest : 

Don't fret. 

Has a horrid lie been told ? 
Don't fre^-- 
It will run itself to death ; 
If you let it quite aione. 
It wiU die for want of breath : 
Don't fret. 

Are your enemies at work 1 

Don't fret— 
They can't injure you a whit ; 

If tbey &id you heed them not, 
They will soon be glad to g^uit : 

Don't fret. 

Is advernty your lot 1 

Don't fret- 
Fortune's wheel keeps turning round. 

Every spoke wih reach the top, 
Which, like you is going down : 

Don't fret. 



GOOD HANNBB8. 



It is a maUer of sound policy to cultiyato the manners of oar 
children ; for gentle manners, and a kind and obliging 9A^9I»^ 
will do more to gather aronnd us firm end endnring, l^ends 
than strength of mind and saperioriiy of attainments. The man- 
ners to which wc refer are the fruit of the cultivation of the 
mind and heart ; the outpourings of benevolence, sincerity, and 
inward purity. In all the departments and professions of life^ 
we prefer, other thiags being equal, to avail ourselves of the 
services of persons of agreeable apd obliging manners. They 
are coin of great intrinsic value, and everywhere current. We 
may be allowed to glance at some of the features of good man- 
ners, such as we desire to have taught and practised in our 
schools, and such as all persons in weU-ordered society are 
bound to observe. The conventional rules of society are not 
arbitrary enactments which any have a right to set at defianceu 
They are essential to the maintenance and enjoyment of social 
intercourse, and the furtherance of its highest ends. Every par- 
son who enjoys the privileges and benefits of society, is morally 
bound to observe its wholesome rules. Si-breeding is a sin 
against good morals, as well as a breach of social laws. No 
person has any right to act the clown in well-ordered society, 
or to be unkind and offensive, setting at defiance the laws made 
for its convenience and comfort, by common consent The lead^ 
ing feature of good manners is a scrupulous observance of aQ 
the rules that regulate social intercourse. Let the pupils of our 
schools be required to observe them in their intercourse with 
each other and their teachers, and upon all other occasions. 
Many of these rules, abstractly considered, are little things ; and 
yet in their influence upon the convenience and pleasure of 
social intercourse, they are great things. A particle of dust is a 
small thing, yet in the eye, which it irritates, it becomes great 
in its influence. 80 any infringement of the rules, of itself of 
■mall moment, often becomes important in the friction and irri* 
tation which it produces in social intercourse. 



A CHAPTER ON FASHION. 



" What ! np and down, carved like an apple-tart, 
With snip, and nip, and cut P' Shakspeake. 

* 

FASHiosrI tbou compouader of absurdities and exacter of 
almost impossibilities — tbou multiplication of folly and subtrac- 
tion of comfort-^thou queen of dominions unbounded — ^for onco 
thou sbalt be the tbeme of grave discourse I Thy sway is over 
UBy felt and acknowledged, yet, like those penetrating gases 
chemists talk of, invisible and inpalpable; thy very greatest 
perfection is '^ a certain something/' vague, shadowy, indefinite, 
indescribable, to be reached by some sixth sense; a thing whosa 
beauties are not conveyable in words — all this tbou art, and 
now, in the absence of wiser matters, our talk shall be of thee. 

Whether the spirit of fashion be a thing somewhere existent 
propria persona^ as wise ones affirm of the spirit of evil, or only 
(as others say of the same spirit,) a mysterious, all-pervading 
influence, others may discuss ; on some points all are agreedi 
and first, she is feminine, she is capricious, unreasonable, imper- 
ative, and as many know full well to their sorrow, she allows no 
rival in the hearts of her true followers. 

As I said before, her dominions are boundless : she has laws, 
not only for dress, but for talking, and walking, and riding, and 
dancing, and laughing ; and more than this, for building and 
speculating ; now she patronizes railroads, and anon steamships. 
For what is this great crowd of speculators, all rushing in one 
direction, but a following of the fashion ? and what other reason 
can be given for this mad-cap peril of purse and name, than that 
others led the chase ? 

The moralist has said, " man is a bundle of habits ;" say 
rath0r, " man is a bundle of fashions ;" for the quiet jog-trot 
reign of old habit has gone by, the days of quiescence and con- 
tentment ; and this very " habit," so venerable in antiquity, has 
borne violence which flesh shrinks from, as man, like a reed in 
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Here UMla J and gone to-fflORov. A year, jea a OMNitiiy aeaa m 
a oompleie change ia oar noliofis of beaotj and p ro f iriety. Ia 
H poflBiUe that the discarded drmperj of yeslerdaj ever wiiimj 
oCherwiae than diocking and Tiilgar, and trfll the hw^waii^ 
cafirice of this hoar be tfispiaoed bj anew ooe the next? ''Gaa 
it be reallj true T" says little miss in bar teens, ^ that grand- 
mamma with powdered bur, high-beded alioes, and firthingale^ 
ever charmed the l^eanXy and listened to predsd|j such senti- 
mental speedies as steal through aijrg^osBJ' earls?" Bvenao, 
|Hrettj one, and in a fittle time joor own beaoty wiB be eqoaly 
apochrji^ial ! 

* It dioald rather be caDed eostomy perhaps, or a something 
more stable than frshion, whidi makes tiie Terf marked dSSet- 
eaee between civilized and ancxTifized nations, as l e ga id s tlia 
rdative dresses of the sexes^ The sarage, we obserre, is loaded 
with ornaments, while his hamble, toifiiig partner is oootentedy 
ay, even b^ipy, in hier somlNre habifimentB beside him; bat see 
the change as civilization and mental «iltzvation advance — he 
lajs aade his beads and festtier^ akid ske picks them np, ontil 
at last — oolj glance yoor ejes^ reader, aroond anj fiiAionablo 
aoDcm blage, and yoa win eonfeas that tiie firat condition of 
things^ is entireiy reversed; man has £ur)ydolfed his finery, and 
ttie Cur sex arrayed thema^es in his cast-off gew-gaws. 

Fariiion is a comprehensive sabject : fittle has been writt en, 
bat vtJames have been aaid on it; and grave <ioes have So- 
coorsed gravdy, and pretty lips become doquent; and she has 
planted vrrinkles in fidr brows, and stolen roses from many 
cheds, and emptied many a foil pora^ and wroogbt aome, not 
a few, heartaches, and many — ah, very many, hendaditfL Haa 
ahe not madi to answer lor? yes^ and a du^iter would nooa 
swell into a book, ia nolii^ all that crowds on thoi^|it; whila 
words might &ilin depcctii^a thingmadenpof cantra^eiionB. 

Fashion is omnipotent now, and t h ere fo re not to be Iigli^y 
spoken o^ bat her claims have not ahrays been ao namtnaliy 
allowed, nor bar re^aoifBist; Ske dl monnrAn who grai|i 
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at imrfttMl aovereignly, she has met at tuneB Btardy opponenti^ 
in laws and lawg^vero, and it may be interesting in this chapter 
to traee ibxongh what oppoution and vioissitudes she arrived 
at her present unlimited power. 

Moses, as we read, ordained that '' a woman shall not wear 
that which appertaineth to a man, neither shall a man wear 
woman's garments;" praiseworthy, yet vain attempt of the 
Hebrew lawgiver to crush the ai^rations of the softer sex. 
Among the Oriental nations, priests and kings held it not be^ 
neath their wisdom to prescribe forms of garments ; and they 
have ever very effidctually repressed the vagaries of the eccentrio 
divinity, by restricting certain classes or castes to certain habits.^ 
With what ideas the people of these countries contrive to fil\ 
the vast portion of brain which with ns is occupied by fashion, 
would be a pleasant subject of inquiry. 

In Some of old, heavy sins were laid to her charge, and wise 
ones predicted that her luxurious suggestions would ruin the 
empire, long before that event happened. In vain were edicta 
and orations — such touched only the head, fashion ruled the 
heart; and to this day she is believed to have had no small 
share in the downfall of that queenly city. What her claims 
Were, may be gathered slightly from a few remarks scattered 
through the pages of some ancient writers. , 

Pliny tells us that he had seen Agrippina, the wife of Claudius, 
seated at his side during the exhibition of a naval combat, 
dotbed in a robe of gold, woven without any other material ; and 
Lampridias, the historian of Heliogabalus, says that among his 
other kingly fopperies, he boasted a tunic of the same cloth of, 
gold. BioD Cassius describes a cloak of this costly texture^ 
worn by Aggrippina, and other authors might be cited to show. 
the exactions of fashion, exactions so imperative and exorbitant, 
that she fell at last, Samson-like, crushed in the ruins she her* 
self had drawn down. Then came the barbarous hordes fron^ 
the north, with thoughts bent on other matters, and made of 
stuff too stern to be suddenly moulded by her will, and slowly 
and by small degrees, did she emerge from obscurity and once 
more aspire to power. 

Following down the chain of events, ever and anon does some 
historian turn aside from the momentous recording of battles* 
and the rising and falling of nations, to note some of her en* 
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tooacbmcnts, or some of hep abBordities. The Bi^gM*' moft* 
arcbs have at limes, waged fearM waw ^nlh her, for4befe,.aif 
in merrie old England, fashion has more than once been broogMr 
before a royal tribunal ! Had this arbitrary etretoh of ^gV 
power gone no farther than the adven1ation« dovetia^of mor- 
tality, it might have been endnred ; but mustachios imd wliis. 
kers ! thmk of that, readar— a law touching mustachios and 
whiskers! It is all too true; ihere was a tinw when sucii 
things were not left to flourish as now, unmolested^-noiir m 
tteir golden age, and since (according to report,) a proper cul- 
tivation of these appendages leaves their owners but little time 
for antiquarian researches, they will doubtless thank us for 
throwing some light on their history. 

Toward the ninth century, when the Normans came ovw 
middle Europe, they vowed destruction not only to casUe and 
hovel, but to that which is now the very glory of man's soul, 
the celestial splendor (as Hajji Baba would say,) of Broadwi^ 
tod Chestnut, the pearl without price at the Tremont and 
Astor— in short they vowed that no unshaven phi« should be 
found in their dominions ! Ledwick in hie volume of ai^iqoltieSi 

flays: 

" The Gauls, Germans, and Britons, all woremustacWos, a»i 
8o did the Anglo-Saxons and Irish, tQl the Normans th«r mae- 
tors forbade it" 

• He goes on to relate that Ihey stigmaiiEed the practice fltt 
barbarous, and compelled the Wsh to part, not only with their 
beards, but with a goodly portion of their hair also, «* which 
cBd hang too long behind them." These fastidious Normans 
are described as " all gallant, with coats to the mid^knee, heads 
shorn, beards shaven, and faces painted.'* 

In some way, not recorded in books, these exploded customs 
must have agun crept into fkvor; for in 1^5, Edward the 1st, 
of England, although involved in the wars of the Holy Land, 
and harrassed by the Scottish rebellions in the northern parts 
of his kingdom at home, found time to raise another crusade 
against the unfortunate mustachios. An espedal statute of his 
" forbids the English to throw back the hair in the coofen, (this 
mode resembles the crest of a hefanet,) and also obBgesthem to 
■have the upper lip." 

Thrice blessed are the mustachios of the nineteenth century! 
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Sfii^ antl Obngressmen 'have fettod more legitimate evrtjeoti 
for discQBsiou — ^repeal laws and tobacco trade, union and d\B* 
miion, bank charters and petition rights, happily in this age 
monopoKze senatorld wisdom-^thrice blessed are the mustachios 
of the ninettdenth century ! 

Another civil war between statesman and fhshion occurred 
aboot fifty years after Edward, in 1356. Sir Thomas Bokeby 
convened a p&tliament at Kilkenny, in Ireland, and among other 
laws passed for the purpose of reclaiming what he was pleased to 
call the degenerate English, one was promulgated against liberty 
of conscience in the affairs of dress. As this was sanctioned 
by the Buke of Clarence, ft fell on the people with due weight, 
and doubtless retarded for a long time the budding of those 
grotesque whimsies which have since been, by degrees, so hope- 
fiilly developed. The professed object of this famous statute 
of Kilkenny was to prevent the English from imitating the Irish, 
and it annexes the highest penalties to an adoption of the Irish 
costume. What these garments were, the writers that it has 
beidn our chance to See, say not; but the English dress of that 
period they describe as follows : 

" The commons were besotted in excess of apparel, in wide 
coats reaching to their loins ; some in a garment reaching to 
their heels, close before and strutting out on the sides, so that 
on the back they make men seem women ; and this they call by 
a ridiculous name, goum. Their hoods are little, tied under the 
chin, and buttoned like the women's ; their liripipes reach to 
their heels all jagged ; they have another weed of silk which 
they call paMock ; their hose are pied or of two colors or more, 
with latchets which they call harlots j and tied to their paltocks 
without any breeches; their girdles are of gold and silver, some 
worth twenty marks. Their shoes and pattens are snouted and 
peaked more than a finger long, crooking upward, which they 
call crackotvees, which resemble the devil's claws, and which are 
fkstened to the knees with chains of gold or silver.^' 

Of what tehape could the disreputable robes of the Irish pos- 
sibly be, that drew contempt from neighbors thus attired, we 
aure left quite in the dark, except the slight mention that — " On 
the arrival of the English they wore close capuchins covering 
the shoulders and coming down to the elbows ; under which 
they -woTQfallins or jackets, and breeches and stockings, all of 
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one {A^^e 1" pleasant inetbo4i traij^ of niqpli^i^iog fhe laboQf 

and mysteriea of the tdlet 

, Pashioofl 1 alas for the human race 1 How their wants have 
been multiplied ; how invention has been taxed, how trouble 
^lAS been^ accumulating over them in the shape of hats, coats, 
cloaks, frocks, ay and even boots and shoes, since those days of 
happy ignorance, when creatures like ourselves were contented 
to walk abroad with a complete covering comprehended in two 
simple pieces! How many alterations and refinements has 
each article of dress undergone before it has assumed its pre-, 
sent form and texture! In bonnets and h«^s alone, for iur 
stance, how many progressive steps hav^ been, from the time 
when it first entered some wise man's head to detach bis hood 
from his cloak, down to the intricate structures of the present 
day ! Then the dress-coats of Monsieur taileur FarisieUj an^ 
the robes d la mode of Madame da Paris, how diflScult to find 
in them the least vestige of their originals ! yet each might be 
traced back through its gradual changes, and indeed some parts, 
of modern attire not only boast a most remote lineage, but seem 
to have undergone comparatively but slight alteration. Dost 
thou know, vain man, what a halo of antiquity invests the straps 
of thy pantaloons ? those things thou didst deem but cunning 
contrivances of yesterday ? Listen .then : 

'< In an Icelandic chronicle of 1 129, the Irish dress was named 
as a sJdrta or shirt, brockur the trowse, mottu the mantle, and 
hott a cap ; the trowse was tied with thongs which passed und^ 
the sole of the foot" (Tide Johnstone quoted in ZeduncU^M 
antiquities,) 

The large sleeves also, which a few years ago grew to such a 
magnitude that it was difficult to discover their fair owner be- 
tween them, are by no means of modern invention ; neither do 
they seem to have originated with the female part of the com*, 
munity ; they class perhaps with those things referred to in tihe 
beginning of our chapter, which man grew wise and cast aside, 
and woman picked up and appropriated to herself. Spencer tells 
us that in his day men wore garments — " With sleeves exceeding; 
wide, and hanging to their knees," and tl^at some sported a vest > 
scarcely reaching to the elbows, and, he says, " Well calculate^ 
to display the barbarous $nery of monstrous sleeves." l 
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Bfaane O'NeH, at the court of Queen Elizabeth, in 1562, waa 
attended by his galloglasseB, with battle-axeSi heads bare, locks 
hanging down, &c., &c., and shirts with enormous sleeves. 
Horyson, in a chronicle of the olden time, says that in 1588 the 
quantity required for one of these garments was about 30 Eng- 
lish ells, or nearly 38 yards, " folded in wrinkles (he continues) 
and dyed with saffron ! " Several other writers mention the 
enormous sleeves of those days, or allude to them as a remnant 
of barbarism ; nevertheless, they flourished with us not long 
ago, as the very climax of refinement. 

Fashion, if we may judge from the ridicule pointed at her by 
the writers of those times, must have cut odd antics in the 
reigns which immediately followed Queen Elizabeth, for she in- 
curred the displeasure of Y*oyalty» and was destined again to 
meet royal opposition. James LL was the next bold man who 
ventured to interfere with " woman's gear." Sibald informs us 
that he issued an edict which forbade ^* them to come to kirk or 
mercet with faces so muffled or covered that they may not be 
kenned." 

But alas ! for that gentle submission and amiable compliancy 
which ought to distinguish the sex, he is compelled by truth 
to add, " This act of parliament notwithstanding, the ladies con- 
tinued muffaled during three reigns.-" ^ 

Another law of King James was procured, doubtless by a 
caucus of street sweepers ; it forbade ladies wearing garments 
whose extreme length " Did sweip the causey clene." Wbetbeij 
this met with less determined opposition than the first men* 
tioned we know not, but it evidently was happy to receive some 
auxiliary assistance, and Sir David Liadesay lent it his evil aid 
in the form of ridicule ; he wrote a long poem entitled — " In 
Qontemplation of $yde taillis.^* 

This seems to have been the last attempt to invade by law 
and force the dominion of fashion, for royal mourning and a 
lew military regulations are the only barriers now opposed to 
her universal sovereignty in dvilized countries. Her throne is 
at last built (where it wll not easily be shaken) on that rock ia 
jpetaphysics, woman's will. Her freaks and absurdities, like 
those of mortal belles, are converted into the minds of her foV 
lowers into beauties and fascinations, her most extravagant re- | 
quisitions are cheerfully complied with, and in short she sways j 
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in cuiuin? co iulUsuu f c wrtn Qgiti'iiflntiip snd iiuiivaflea n 

power hj vsf of ifs moosrelML 

# ' # • • • • ♦ 

ICucli ciisracter is seen in drea& ii ot onijr niTe £|T6SI c|mh.Iw^ 
B mUoaal proepenCj' and Tirtae, and efliaiiiiiacjf and cBnolnto' 
aesB, mailEed bfa c ofreBp oii&ig mo d c stj or extramganee m 
attire, more especiaBj in female attire, bat the rerj indiridaal 
qnafities of nnnd are often, to an astute obserrer, revealed hj' 
CKtemal deooraticina. YkSfokib or gandy and Ill-combined 
ccdors — tbe form of a robe — a few aimple wdt-Aoaen ornamfntii 
wdl ajranged~-jo8t soflicient to comf^ment tbe oecaHMWi, not 
to index widi daborate dispiaj tbe wearer'a weaildi — all eonrcj 
an iireaistible impreaaion of character afttimea ineJfawaibleL It 



■ impoBBible to pronounce any one coatmnft intimBically 
tifol, ibr the reigning mode aecma ahraja moat so^ and aHhoogh 
Ihefaion is omnipotent^ and it be treaaoB to oppoae her kwi^ she 
pardons a fittle evasion. 

Wdl! alter an, there is no aoeoontiiig fiir taatea, and Jtr. 
Cadin prefen the eqaqmenta of a Manda^i aqpiaw to all the * 
cxqniaiteinrentioaBof MadameBeanjoiL In a letter from tte 
weatheaajs— 

* Their beentifbl white aldn dreaea, made from the moimtmn 
aheep, extend frixn their duna down quite to the gromid, and 
are atadionalj formed to hang loose over diea^witlKMitahowmg^ 
anjtfaing of the ahape of the pecson, instfad €€ dnwing and 
eorxfing themadv e a up into an^es and pratnberanoeB^ aa our 
fidr ladies do to attract the gate and admiration of thewoiid,** 

The regulations of the Ifandan tribe aeem the very icfeta e 
(rf* thcee existing in la IdU Tramct^ where a lady is nobo^ 
tmiil she is married, for Mr. Gatfin goeaon to teD ns tibat after 
diat event ^ they wear a dreas of dk dan, a ooaner materid, 
ihorter and better calcalated for the labonoos dnties tkey haw 
tiben to peffovm," TImn^ it is baidy poawibie that oor fiir 
mademoiadleB wd^d, be induced to adopt the findnating white 
dreas^ it is rather donbtfol whedier tlicy wo«U follow 



A fittiii^ done, reader, if indeed yon are bemde me ye^ m 
ftting dose to oor diapter would seem to be, a aketch of Ihe 
idgmng modes, as a pietme in advance of that vrhidi wiD de- 
aeend to poaterity, and caE forth forth from them jfttf and 
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tempt for our barbarous tastes, and oar stupid misconceptions 
of the beautiful. But it would be like sketching flying clouds, 
or passing waters, that even while I wrote were swiftly hurrying 
onward — and long ere this vile chirography can be transformed 
into fair type, they will have passed, and left 

" No trace behind, whereon the thonght of man 
Oonld mite^he tfiingq which had been !^ 
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i Iir this age ot the world, a want of the ^irit of brotfaerhood- 
aad ft'atemal sympathy is too often observable. Selfishness axid 
interested benevolence seem to be the ruling principles that 
abtuate msiikiiid. Too much attention is paid to laws of eti- 
quettsas: they. exists witiiottt considering whether these laws 
are founded on reason and oommon sense, merely to agree with 
the whims and iiotions c^ some leader of the fashion^. W^ 
miist have no bow and ttnile for a (Stranger, to show him thM' 
we recognize him as being a unit in the sum total of hun^aiiity-^ 
a feAowvworker bn earth — a voyager on the satne stream of lifii 
spd bound for the same eternal haven — but must meet him witk 
an unaltered brow^ a stem gaze, and a keep-away aspect, as if 
ther6 was contumination in his touch, and danger in his every 
Idqk. Any proffered attention, though we are assured it i» 
offered with the best of feelings, we reject with scorn — as if itr 
was an insult, unless we have been introduced. This is one of 
tliie>%nilt;sii»«ociety Hiat needs; eradicating, and the sooner it is 
done ihebelt^. Qk ^ that the time may come when man will 
look upon bis brother man with kindness and confidence,- with, 
a feeling of willingness to do all he can to add to his happiness, 
and with a dispoailioBto spread the feeling of true Ohristianify 
through the world. 
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AtMcTATioN is but a first fruit of beauty's fall. 



A TALE OF THE HEART. 



" Oh, life to come, if in thy sphere 

IfOve, woman's love, our heaven coold be, 

Who would not then forego it here 

To taste it there etemaliy V — Mooters Alciphon, 

One of the strongest passions which sway the human breast is 
IiOVe. All must experience it. It is a destiny from whidbi none 
are exempt, in however humble or exalted a sphere fate may have 
jdaced them. The object of rags, wretebednessand defoctoUji 
as well as the inheritant of splendor and magnifiee&ce, will 
(toce acknowledge its gentle sway, or remain the monomentB of 
itis blasting disappointments. It has been confined to no one age 
or people. It is as old a^ the world itself. Ancient mythology 
has said there was a time when primeval chads and Love, eld- 
est of the immortals, moved in solitude over the tenanfiesa 
Earth. It presided over the first creation ; and the earliest of 
tiiei human race felt its divine, its conquering influence. They 
entailed it upon their heirs forever; for where is there one of their 
vast descendants who has bounded into the flowery and intoxi- 
•ating scenes of youth and manhood, whose garden of happi< 
Bess is complete without some fairest E^e to adorn it with 
beauty, sweetness, and love. 

Poetry and song have pronounced it a heaven-bom pa6fld<Mi, 
over which the gods exercise especial sway : Tet would we 
.ask — 

" Te sacred powers, which rolo on high 
if lovers a heaven-bom passion, tell me why 
Do mortals love, and Heaven so oft deny V* 

Why is it that hearts whieh have met and mingled together 
ahould, so often, be blighted with disappointments? Our peo- 
ple, engaged in the acquisition of wealth, {present on every mde 



^ most busy, bustiing, and animatiog scenes of bnsiness : yet 
how many noble natures, how many glorions hopes, how muoh 
of the seraph's intellect have been crushed and blasted fat 
ever f Occamonally we see one, not steeled to the selfishness 
of the world, with the frosts of misery, not of years, predomi- 
nating over the bright locks of boyhood ; a lonely wanderer in 
the thoroughfare of being, whose affections are unshared, buried 
in his own bosom in eternal solitude. 

How oft remembrance recalls those blest and hallowed scenes 
of life's young morn, when, in pleasure's fairy bowers, we roved 
with the fair-haired girl of our early love, oc in sportive mirth 
danced the merry round, when all was light with joy, and each 
young heart felt free and happy ? How oflen, as we stand 
amid the ruins of our affections and the overthrow of our hopes, 
do we pant for the days of our bounding boyhood, when the 
varied emotions of our hearts were undeveloped ? How joy- 
ously did the soul then take its first step into the mystic regions 
of our first and blushing love ? There were no shattered frag^ 
ments of experience, and we rejoiced in the radiant beauty of 
its presence. Our young pleasures came on golden pinions, and 
ever spoke in voices of melody ; for the hand of time had not 
yet mouldered them to decay. Well do I remember a scene 
of my college days — ^the unhappy fate, the torturing desolation 
of heart which feil to the lot of a companion and classmate. 
He was one of the brightest qmaments of our institution. The 
brilliant dawn of his intellect, his gentlemanly deportment en- 
hanced the esteem of all ; and at once introduced and rendered 
him a welcome visitant among the polished circles for which 
the town of our temporal residence was so highly eminent 

An intimacy was contracted with the beautiful and intellec- 
tual daughter of the reverend Doctor . That intimacy 
ripened into the most ardent affection — they loved. All my 
friend's visions of happiness and distinction, every ambitious 
aspiration was painted for her. She was the rose which gave 
a fragrance to every surrounding object She obtruded her- 
self, with all her fascinations, upon the tedious page, the lovely 
landscape, and in the dreamy visions of midnight. She was 
his being — ^life and soul. 

The novitiate of our studies was at length completed. The 
period had already arrived when another band of youths were 
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ftO'lHd £mw^<Io flieir oAiia mater— 4ih« fModataoiMrwid oorin- 
jwnieiui of their youtli* 

IVeTioiiB to diabAtidiiig» my friend proceeded to eooBoH the 
UAee of the being m whose hands wece {rfeced Us destiny end 
Jieppiness. It was the Inst eyent of his life in which energy 
ifUinped his actiona 

The TeneraUe <4d man took him by the hand^ and with tears 
in his qres, thus addressed him : " I have loved yon as a son. 
Your briffiant talents, your gentlemanly mannera have long ez- 
cifted my admirati<w and praise. Ton have expressed a regard fiv 
one who is among my dearest objects on earth* Oo^ld genins, 
intellect, bonoraUe feeling, and a noble and generous heart be 
the on/y qualifieations which I would denie, then would my 
fondest wish be gratified by pkusing the hand of my daught^ 
in yours. But I regret that one thing is wanting. I could 
never, without vi(^ting a feeling of duty, which is imperative, 
«(Misent to give that hand to one who was not a follower of the 
same lord and master whom I strive to serve and obey." 

Hy firiend and the object of his love met tar the last time. 
She understood the nature of his visit Bhe apprehended the 
result, and fidling upon his neck poured forth tears and ezida- 
mations of the most passionate anguish. • • • • 

The fate of my friend was sealed forever. From that day 
all ambition, all his enei^ of character took its final flight. 
He returned to the bri^t clime-*the home of his childhood. 
But few years have since passed; yet of the few he lingered 
fewer. Consumption marked him as her own. It was a claim 
lie did not withstand : 

" Sad flite for one with heart and filli 
And all youth's simahine roimd him stilL". 

And where is the lady of his love : does she live f She is 
alive^ but sorrow has marked her for its own — ^the light of joy 
illumines not her eye — ^the rose of beauty is fading from her 
cheek — ^the worm is in the bud ; and the sun of autumn will 
smile upon her grave. 
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Our endeavors to reach perfection are like those of Sisyphus 
to roll ilie stone up hill ; we have a constant tendency down- 
wards, which we must exert all our efforts to countenust 



CRUELTY OP THE LAW. 



In the year 18— ^^ I wad returning fh>m the city of 
in New England. I pnt np at a hottA, and for a time took my 
seat in the bar*room« The door opened snddeDly, and a female 
stepped in. She was the very picture of agony— her hair dia- 
bevelled, her dress negligent, her eye unsteady, and her moye- 
ments eccentric. She seemed to hesitate at first, hot at lengtt^ 
gathering courage, she moved up to the bar, and said : — 

" Mr. , don't sell my husband any more rum I You 

have already ruined us I You know that before he began to 
come to your bar he was a sober man. He was respeoted in 
society. He was as kind a husband as any woman ever had. 
y^e had a good home, a good farm, and every comfort But 
you sold him liquor until he had no more money to pay. Unbe- 
known to me, you got a mortgage on his farm ; you sold it, 
and turned me and my helpless chOdren out of doors I My 
husband lost his health, his character, and his reputation* He 
became cross and abusive to me, whom he once tenderly loved. 
He turns me out of our wretched hovel into the cold ahd stona ! 
He comes home from your tavern infuriated Uke. a d^non. 
My once kind and amiable husband, and the father, is a mad- 
man while in liquor. He beats me and my children cruelly, and 
threatens to murder us I Oh, don't give him any more liquor P' 
and the tears gushed from her eyes, while the landlord stood 
speechless. 

In the midst of these entreaties, which should have broken a 
heart of adamant, a man stepped into the bar-room, and with 
the vacant stare of an inebriate, moved towards the bar. In- 
stantly the pleading wife threw herself between the man and 
the bar, and, with one hand against his breast and the other 
stretched out imploringly towards the landlord, she said : ^^Oh, 
don't, my dear I don't drink ! You'U break my heart I" And 
bursting with agony, she turned to the landlord, and said : '' Oh ! 
don't let him have it 1 don't, don't !" And while this scene was 
passing, heart-rending beyond the power of description, the land- 
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lord walked MSbenUfy oat from behind the counter, and tak- 
ing the wonuin rudely by the arm, aaid : *^ This is no place for 
women 1" and violently tore her from her hoaband, and poabing 
her out, ahut the doer i^rainat her. He then went behind the 
counter, and placed a bottle of liquor upon it. The wretched 
inebriate ataggered up aod drank his dram, placed a piece of 
money upon the counter — ^tbe landlord wiped it off compla- 
eenfly kulo the drawer, and tbe drunkard pasaed out, maddened 
with the draught, to renew bis brutal iM^tacka upon bis defence^ 
leas wife nnd children* 

Nobody defends each barbarous cruelty aa this. Ko one 
qiologiaaa for it All agree to pronounce tbe landlord a brute. 
But there waa one fact deserving especial attention. The 
whole transaetioB waa und<^ the sanction of law ! For tbe 
aale of evety glass of that ruinous liquor, which reduced an 
honeet man^ a good citizen, to the lowest degree of suffering 
and infinny, he can show a '^ license" from the officers of jus- 
tice, under authority solemnly conveyed by grave Seoators aod 
AaaemUymeD, signed by tbe governor, and bearing the seal of 
the State I 

Thare was no redress in law for thia suffering lady. She 
had been robbedof her home, of her comfort, of her husband, 
and the blight of despair had been thrown over her whole 
family ; but the law protected tbe destroyer, and left her to en- 
dure her aaguidi without any hope of relief! 
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EXPERIMENT. 

While tbere is a want unsatisfied, an evil unrestrained, an 
aspiration unsated, tbe harvest field lies ahead, and advance is 
the watchword of the individual, the society, and the govern- 
ment. What though progress beats its way over the thorny 
path of experiment, sooner or later, the only process by which 
the world can advance ? Has not civilization sprung from ex- 
periment — ^and whatever is beautiful or improved in a transition 
from savageisra to enlightenment ? Have not govemmeots, in- 
stitutions, religions, and nations themselves, been experimenting 
since the creation of the world ? Hence tbe great truths of 
science, art, and philosophy, which now irradiate the minds of 
men. 
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QUEEN ELEANOR CHRISTINA. 



Mant — ^very many instances are on record of noblo women 
performing useful services for themselves and others, without 
exciting the scofis and derision of the world. Among these may 
be dted the story of Queen Eleanor Christina. She was the 
daughter of Christian IV. , of Denmark, and was, in the seventh 
year of her age, betrothed to Corfitz Ulfeld, a Danish noble« 
man ; but a Saxon prince having claimed her in marriage, when 
tshe iitt^ed her twelfth year, the alliance was considered more 
suitable to her dignity, and attempts were made to induce her 
to accept the offer. But as h^* marriage-promise had been 
given, though not by herself, yet by others on her behalf^ she 
'deemed it too sacred an engagement to be broken. She thus 
continued true to her word, and married him at the age of 
ftfteen. 

Oa the death of the king, the overbearing spirit of Ulfeld 
•began to manifest itself; and his enemies, either secfetly or 
openly, availing themselves of his weakness, contrived to effect 
his destruction. One misfortune succeeded to another ; he was 
exHed, recalled and imprisoned, and then again banished. Thus 
'he was pursued from one place to another, until he died in the 
gneatest misery. Eleanor, though the daughter of a king, and 
brought up in the greatest luxury, determined to share misfor- 
tune with her husband. She followed him everywhere, in exile 
and in prison, and endured every sacrifice and privation in order 
to solace him. Happening once to be in great danger when 
traveling in disguise, she attired herself in a male habit, that 
she might guard him and procure him every accommodation. 

At another time, Ulfeld, during his residence in Sweden, 
became suspected of carrying on a secret correspondence ; in 
consequence of which, the king appointed a commission to in- 
vestigate the business. His wife appeared before the commis- 
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her kMbnid^ abMOMoa mooam^ct 
»d i^Bsded liii CUM with mA «o«gj »d aed, Aafc Iba 
mJaiooeBi brought in > Tcfdiet of ae^illili m^idt w» j|i|MVf cd 
of hf tho hii^ Blomor mfind BOfCRly ftr her ooagsgri 
•fcfikmj eren after Hie death <^ her hnabaady bj beii^; ha> 
prieoiied fiv the dfeadfol period of fiaiy-three jean. £Hiewaa 
Eberated by Ouirtian the Fifth, who i^BseDted her with Mai^ 
boe Oaetle aa a fie^ and granted her a peneian of 1,500 rix do^ 
hna per anniim. 



THE BEATTTIFUL. 

Tbb iore of the beaotifid ia uuivia a a l, or if not imU e ia i ^ Hit 
ezeepCkn ia ao alight aa to weigh nothing in the balinro !%# 
eye, aaby a divine instinct^ tmnay ftom ng^ineaB aad.defiMnni^ 
It nraat gaze on forma of beanty, or its yiaion ia lapnlBed j|nd 
witiiered. 80, too, the ear deiigfata only in aonnda that bnathe 
of tiie ftivest propcnrtion; aonnda full, roond, flowifigy and hai^ 
monioaa. But while the beautiful and the love of it are nniWN 
aal, its int^pietationa are aa yariooa aa the fiuieies of mmn. 
One reoognizea it in gay and flashing formalin ipariding and 
fieiyookHa; another bdioida it in grava and adbdnedookmi in 
cafaa and quiet forma. One delig^ in the beauty of ooean, 
another joya in the beauty of the skiea, another haa n^itnie in 
the beauty of earth, and atiD another, loc^dng within hia own 
being, beholds there the most beaotifol of vimona Thn baanti 
f nl ia in accord with the intdlect and affections. That ia moat 
loved and desired. It may be flowers, it may be song, it mny 
be solitude or excitement, it may even be gcid or fome, and it 
may be — how possible — the dear fooe and Ipvipg beai^ of 
womuL In variety, sidend<Nr, and perfection, there is abund^^noe 
of it fin: aD. It is in every path, charming and alluring ; .lead* 
ing some upward, into diviner r^ons of the ^irit, and some 
dovmward, into the deeper pits of sense. Yet who can. doubt 
thai Gk>d has ordained it all to a wise end — to the final unity 
and melody of the great brotherhood of man. 



INDIAN OBATITUDB, 



BT MISS A. ▲. OODDARD. 



OxB bright sttmmer^B eve, as Dame Goodman sat at her hunh 
ble GOtti^e door, enjoying the cool atmosphere, and dreaming 
of the " fatherland " and earlier times, little Sue, her grandchildy 
came running toward her from a clump of trees just beyond the 
cleared ground in the centre of which stood the cabin, with a 
&oe pide with fright, and so utterly exhausted that she could 
barely throw herself into her grandmother's arms and ezdaim, 
'«Waiie! The Indians r 

Being accustomed to the occasional visits of friendly Indian% 
Darae Gk)odmui gave no further heed to the child than to seek 
to pacify her; readily supposing that some friendly Indian was 
coming to the house with Willie, and that little Sue, having 
heard some terrible story of Indian orudty, wias unnecessarily 
alarmed at his approach* 

Willie's protracted absence, however, induced her to question 
Ihe child--«nd to her horror she learned that a company of 
scHiie eig^t or ten Indians had passed by, beyond the clump of 
trees, and had taken Willie with them. To add to the terror 
of Dame Ooodman, a company of neighbors soon came up and 
inquired whether the red-skins had passed that way. They had 
been down the river, they said, and had burned Dennett's house 
and brutally murdered the old man and his wife. 

Judge if you can, of the anguish of the aged grandmother-^- 
the distress of the parents — and the bitter agony of little Sue— > 
as this family stood together, with the awful fact breaking upon 
them that Willie, their darling, their pet, was the captive of a 
rovipg band of Indian murderers ! To arm himself, and join 
the party already in waiting, in the pursuit, was instantly deter- 
mined by the fother. 
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With ** Save my darling,'* " Bring me my difld,'* and " F^eh 
Drother home,'* rioging in his ears, Mr. Goodman dariied into 
the woods in pnnait of his child. That cafan sommer eve 
broogfat no more dreams of the fatherland to that dislr c o s ed 
faoosehold \ and, as hoar after hour passed by, the wretched 
mother would go out into the clear starlight and call, in tones 
of anguish, for '< Willie T* her << darling WilBeP The same 
old stars that twinkled unmindful of crime in days l<Hig gone, 
twinkled unmindful still of the wretched woman who strode 
back and forth to the forest in their clear light. And the bright 
moon — sweet, pale-faced Luna — she, too, shone dear and 
bright, but oh ! so cold — cold to that mother's heart, as she 
looked up to Heaven in her bitter agony. The moon and stars 
were voiceless, and that mother heard but the fevered throbblngs 
of her own heart and the words of anguish that oontineally fell 
from her own lips. 

Thus hour after hour spc^ on. The gray twifight came, 
but the father, and the '' darling Willie," came not yet Hie 
sun climbed up and reached high noon, and yet they tarried. 
^ My God !" shrieked that distracted mother, '* can the human 
spirit suffer more ?" And yet she struggled on, and wept on, 
and prayed on, and paced back and forth far as she dared go 
from her cottage home. Just as the sun was lost behind tha 
western hills, she heard the glad tramp of many foet '* Then 
Willie's found !" she exclaimed, for she never dreamed they 
would return without him. 

But no ; as she ran to meet them, she learned in their deject- 
ed faces that they were unsuccessful. Their efforts had been 
vain, — they had lost the trail, — and had returned, satisfied that 
forther pursuit would be useless. Another long night of wretch- 
edness did they spend in that lonely cabin. But, thank God ! 
though " sorrow endureth for a night, joy cometh in the morn- 
ing." With the morning light came a friendly Indian, leading 
Willie by the hand to his father's house. Little Sue, sympa- 
thizing in the general grief, had climbed to the window, and 
with apron to her face was wiping away the big tears, that she 
might see brother WiDie. Never were human hearts so elec- 
trified as were the hearts of this family, when Sue called out— 
" O, mother, mother ! here comes Willie." While the mottier 
overwhelmed the cbOd with caresses, the aged grandmother 
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was lavisfaing her thanks upon the IndiaD, who, with folded 
armSy stood silentlj gasiDg upon the now happy household. 

When the firgt gush of feeling was over, and Mrs. Goodman 
had recovered herself, she turned to their Indian benefactor 
and thanked him over and over again for his generous kindness. 
Upon enquiry, it was ascertained that but a few weeks pre- 
vioos to Willie's abduction, this same Indian, faint and worn 
from travel and hunger, had passed through the woods where 
Willie and his sister were at play. Observing the Indian's fa- 
laguoi Willie ran to the house, begged a piece of bread and a 
bowl of milk, and taking them to the Indian, had begged him 
to eat. In the generosity of his heart, the little fellow had 
taken off his shoes and offered them to the nearly barefooted 
Indian. And this little kindness of the lad had saved him 
from captivity, if not from a horrible death. This Indian, 
meeting the party that had captured Willie, hung on their rear, 
and when they were asleep, had taken the lad and returned 
him to the bosom of his distracted mother. Who will hence- 
forth say that the cup of cold water is disregarded, or that 
gratitude dwells not in the bosom of an Indian ? 



■^•^ 



TWILIGHT MUSINGS. 



Tut such an hour as this, I delight to dwell upon the theme I 
love ; I delight to reflect upon the works of God and upon the 
glory of his character; I discover that which seems to raise my 
soul above the earth. 

Poverty, toil, and oppression may blast the fair buds of hope 
and promise in the heart, and may hurry to the grave — ^but yet 
for thisj/irtiy should I weep? Just beyond the thorny path 
that here I tread, I can behold the glorious light of immortality. 
The light of truth can make the darkest paths seem bright; 
not all the powers of earth can bind the soul, that in some 
hoar of glory, it may burst its chains and soar in freedom 
through tihe realms of light, to worship Him who has implanted 
in the breast the love divine that lives through endless ages. 



KOYBMBBB HYHN8. 



STABHIB DAVB. 



Tbou art here with thy waning, moomfal somids, 

Oh ! Autanm of the year ! 
Thoa art here--we haye felt thy diiSy bieath, 

Am Ihy o(^ wioga pteased near. 

The flowers so hrij^ht, that we loved 86 weDj 

And nnrsed with tender care, 
Thon hast swept, alas ! tnm our bowers away ; 

No beauties liqger there. 

The sweet bird warblers that so oft have poured 

A pure and tluiDing lay. 
Wake «8 no more when moniltaf iltars grow pale, 

To greet the dawning day. 

And forest leaves that with their mnnniirB low. 

Whispered an evening prayer. 
All withered lay, along the paths we tread, 

Ko 'ftreahness greets ns there. 

Last night I stood beside my casement low, 

And heard the winds sweep by. 
While, like some troubled spirits gliding there^ 

The dark douda paced the sl^^. 

And ever and anon cold moonlight threw 

Strange shadows all aromid; 
'Neath leafless branches swi^ying to and fto, 

They lay along the gronnd. 

MethoQght that some strange band, unseen, but near, 

Lay 'mid these shadows dim. 
And ponred upon my eager, listening ear, 

Their wild November Bymn, 

" Seek thy lost treasures. Earth I— Where are they noW| , 

The beautiful and bright 1 
Ah I where the charm 'mid thy rich stores to save 

From withering and blight 1 
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** 8eek thy lost treMares, Barth! ihy bloflsoms ftir, 

Fare as the bliish they wore ; 
•To the rtide sactllege of sach fierce arms 
Giv'st thou thefar sweetnetB o'er 1 

t^B^k'l^y loiC treasures, Barfii f thy wealth of leaTea, 

WeaYing so dose and fahr, 
Dior aisles, where'hnman hearts could walk awhUe, 
Aod breathe a poror air. 

(*'WK6t« Mre they now 1 We mocked thy boasted genii^ 

And bore them swift aw»y; 
^r'aff thy love, nor might conld e'er arrest 

The death-tondh of decay." 

I tnmed me ftom my window, pale and wan, 

And yeaned to fisel some am 
Placed Tonnd me, infinite in lore and power, 

To shield from every harm. 

On a low ooneh within the room, tiiere lay 

A being yonng and fSftir ; 
Her brow all dear, as though death's angel jnst 

Had laid its white wing there. 

« I pressed her fips—I clasped her hand in mine 
Her eye grew brighter then ; 
And some wild passion, soothed, but uncontrolled. 
Swept o'er her sool again. 

<^8he rose, ^rew back her curls of golden hair, 
Qazed in the fire-light dim, 
Then iiimed and whispered in my wondering ear, 
^ Her sad November Bymn, 

•*^1 sigh for Joys that never may return— 
That know no second blooming ; 
Grief'preys upon this heart all desolate, 

Silent but consuming. 

t 

^ •' '^<'r mourn for hopes that cheered my soul too long ; 
Then set in darkest night, 
And left me all bewildered and alone, 
Qropfaig in vain for light 

'^t ^eep fb^ love that poured its golden tide 

Of sunlight o'er my way — 
That bathed my soul as in a sea <^ bliss. 

And brightened all the day. 
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Ko ant to iliV the fCnkB ; 
StaOe! for tkB ifaattered clMwas an 
Aad fife** lafl taip ia tanks r 



TiM I raihed s«^ fiMR ttai 
As eray pabe beat wild, 
cned, " iUtf ! Ad Mfelir bbW tae 
Earth cuMl aUeld her cbfll f 



• 



And M«^ wtaiipaRd. hatte ^ 
Li the dear, fiviag 



IkneU 

Boee witha^j 
Xo liatar^ anottrng head lay «a pj beav; 

Yet hc^peaee 



Aad whea I tugaed aw fioai Aaft 

Kightsiefl 
WithtnntiBi 

Mjovii 



« What tho^ the aete leavea fid. 

Svqil by the wind avay 1 
The heart hath fakanau "seath Ae 

Whkfa know of no decaj. 



What flNN^Ii the JojB of jOTft ftde 
Ai aow.wreaths "neath th« soal 

r, that riaea gloriooi fro« flttir tonO^ 
muspeia, * Thy will be 



" What thoq^ the nji of hope fo «it ia 

Aa by aoBie hidden ^kU I 
Withm the heazfs kne '^*'r^rr 

' He doeth all tfah^ acIL' 



'^ Wlat thoogli the heaai^ eyea obh 

Ai slan wax &iBt above I 
Oae beaming eye fJkU aever kaoaalh 
that' God iaJ^oaa.' 



<' Aad though the votee ^ 
May breathe ita laat hw 

From the far dKHte Bwthiaka twill aolli^ 
'Wcall&hallBMet 
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HAEVEY BIRCH AND THE SKINNERS. 



Thirty years ago, or thereabout, it would scarcely have been 
needful to provide any reader in this country with an explanation 
of the scene represented in this picture. The fame of the first 
great American novelist was then rife throughout the land : and 
" Have you read * The Spy ?' " was a question almost as univer- 
sal and matter of course as at any subsequent time has been 
the like query having for its subject a production of Bulwer, 
Dickens, or Eugene Sue. • Mr. Cooper was then giving to the 
world the freshness not only of his intellect, but of his feelings. 
Perhaps his later works have been greater in intellect, and im- 
bued with a loftier purpose, but those which appeared at the 
time referred to had by far the greatest number of readers. 

Thirty years ago, or thereabout, as we have said, it would 
have been unnecessary to inform the reader that Harvey Birch 
was the hero, or at least the principal character, of Mr. Cooper's 
" Spy." Now we will not undertake to say that the name may 
not be strange to the ears or eyes of thousands, A new genera- 
tion has come into the reading market, having no acquaintance 
with Captain Wharton, and Harper, and Jack Lawton, and Dr. 
Sitgreaves ; and for the benefit of such, we extract from " The 
Spy," (by permission of the publisher,) the history of the scene 
presented in the picture :— 

" ' On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
Some pions drops the closing eye requires, 

£*en iVom the tomb the voice of nature cries, 
E'en in our ashes live their wonted fires.' 

Gray, 

" The possessions of Mr. Wharton extended to some distance 
on each side of the house in which he dwelt, and most of his 
land was unoccupied. A few scattering dwellings were to be 
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Been in different parts of bis domiuns, but tbej were fast falling 
to decay, and were untenanted. The proximity of the country 
to the contending armies bad nearly banisbed tbe pursuits of 
agriculture from tbe land. It was useless for tbe busbandman 
to devote bis time, and tbe labor of bis bands, to obtain oyer- 
flowing gamers, tbat tbe first foraging party would empty. 
None tilled tbe eartb witb any other yiew than to provide tbe 
scanty means of subsistence, except those who were placed so 
near to one of tbe adverse parties as to be safe from tbe inroads 
of tbe light troops of tbe other. To these the war offered a 
golden harvest, more especially to such as enjoyed the benefits 
of an access to tbe Boyal army. Mr. Wharton did not require 
the use of his lands for the purposes of subsistence, and will- 
ingly adopted the guarded practice of tbe day, and limited his 
attention to such articles as were soon to be consumed within 
his own walls, or could be easily secreted from the prying looks 
of the foragers. In consequence, the ground on which the ao- 
tion was fought, bad not a single inhabited building, besides tbe 
one belonging to the father of Harvey Birch. This stood be- 
tween the places where the cavalry had met, and the charge had 
been made on the party of Well mere. 

To Eaty Haynes, it had been a day fruitful in incidents to 
fbmish an inexhaustible theme to her after life. The prudent 
housekeeper bad kept her political feelings in a state of rigid 
neutrality ; her own friends had espoused the cause of the coun- 
try, but the maiden never lost sight of the moment when she 
herself was to be espoused to Harvey Birch. She did not wish 
to fetter the bonds of Hymen with any other clogs than those 
with which nature had already so amply provided them. Katy 
could always see enough to embitter the marriage bed, without 
calling in the aid of political contention ; and yet, at tiroes, the 
piying spinster had her doubts of which side she should be, to 
escape this dreaded evil. There was so much of practised de- 
ception in the conduct of the pedler, that the housekeeper fre- 
quently arrested her own words when most wishing to manifest 
her sympathy. His lengthened absences from home had com- 
menced immediately after the hostile armies had made their 
-appearance in the county ; previously to that event, his returns 
/had been regular and frequent. 

The battle of the Plains had taught the cautious Washington 
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the advantages possessed by bis enemy, in organization, arms, 
and discipline. These were difficulties to be mastered by bis 
own vigilance and care. Drawing off bis troops to tbei beights, 
in the northern part of the county, be bid defiance to the at- 
tacks of the royal army, and Sir William Howe fell back to the 
enjoyments of bis barren conquests, a deserted city and the ad- 
jacent islandB. Never afterwards did the opposing armies make 
the trial for success within the limits of West-Chester; yet 
hardly a day passed, that the partisans did not make their .in- 
roads ; or a sunrise, that the inhabitants were spared the rela- 
tion of the excesses that the preceding darkness had served to 
conceal. Most of the movements of the pedler' through the 
country were made at the hours which others allotted to 
repose. The evening sua would frequently leave him at one 
extremity of the district, and the morning find him at the other. 
His pack was his never-failing companion, and there were those 
who closely studied him in his moments of traffic, who thought 
bis only purpose was the accumulation of gold. He would be 
often seen near the Highlands, with a body bending under tbe 
weight it carried^ and again near tbe Harlaem river, traveling, 
with lighter steps, with bis face toward the setting sun. But 
these glances at him were uncertain and fleeting. The inter* 
mediate time no eye could penetrate. For months he dis^ 
peared, and no traces of his course were ever known. 

Strong parties held the heights of Harlaem, and the northern 
end of Manhattan Island was bristled with the bayonets of tbe 
English sentinels, yet the pedler glided among them unnoticed 
and uninjured. His approaches to the American lines were 
also frequent ; but generally so conducted as to baffle pursuit. 
Many a sentinel, placed in the gorges of the mountains, spoke 
of a strange figure that had been seen gliding by them in the 
mists of the evening. The stories reached the ears of the offi- 
cers, and, as we have related, in two instances, tbe trader fell 
into the hands of the Americans. The first time he escaped 
from Lawton, shortly after his arrest ; but the second he was 
condemned to die. On the morning of his intended execution, 
the cage was opened, but the bird had flown. This extraordi- 
nary escape had been made from the custody of a favorite offi- 
cer of Washington, and sentinels who had been thought worthy 
to guard the person of tbe €onunander-in-cbief. Bribery and. 
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treaBOD could not approach the cbaraetere of men bo well 
teemcrd, and the opinion gained ground among the common sol- 
dieiy, that the pedler had deaBngs with the dark one« Eatj^ 
howeTer, always repelled this opinion with indignation; lor, 
wHhh] the recesses of her own bosom, the housekeeper, in rami' 
Hating on the events, concluded that the evil sjnrit did not pay 
in gold* Nor, oontinnea the wary spinster in her cogitations, 
does Washington ; paper and promises were all that the leader 
of the American troops could dispense to his servants, until 
after the receipt of supplies from France ; and even then, al' 
though the scrutiniidng eyes of Katy never let any opportunity 
of examining into the deer-skin purse pass , unimproved, she 
was never able to detect tbe image of Louis, intruding into the 
presence of the well known countenance of George IIL 

The house of Harvey had been watched at different timee 
by the Amerieans, with a view to his arrest, but never with sue^ 
eesB ; the reputed spy possessed a secret means of intelligence, 
that invariably defeated their schemes* Once, when a strong 
body of tbe Continental army held the Fom* Comers for a whole 
summer, orders bad been received from Washington himself, 
never- to leave the door of Harvey Birch unwatched ; the com- 
mand was rigidly obeyed, and during this long period the pedler 
was unseen ^ tbe detachment was withdrawn, and the next night 
Birch reentered his dwelling. The father of Harvey bad been 
greatly molested, in consequence of the snspicious character of 
the souv But, notwithstanding tbe most minute scrutiny into 
the conduct of tbe old man, no fact could be substantiated 
against him to his injury, and his property was too smaH to 
keep alive the seal of professed patriots f its eonfiseation and 
purchase would not reward them for their trouble^ Age and 
sorrow were now about to spare him from further moiesta*' 
tioD, for tbe 'lamp of life had begun to be drained of its oiL 
The separation of the ftither and son bad been painful, but in 
obedience to what both thought a duty^ The okl roan had 
kept his situation a secret from the neighborhood, in order that 
he might have the company of his ehild in his last momenta. 
The Gonfumon of the past day, and the dread that Harvey 
might be too late, bdped to hasten the event he would fain ar- 
raet for yet a little while. As night set in, his illness increased 
to auoh a degree, that the dismayed housekeeper had sen^ % 
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truant boy, who had been shut np with them for the day rather 
than trust himadf in the presence of the combatants, to the 
Locasts, in quest of a companion to cheer her desolate situation. 
GsBsar was the only one who could be spared, and, loaded with 
eatables and eordials by the kind hearted Miss Peyton, the Mack 
had been despatched on this duty. The dying man was past 
the use of such articles, and his chief anxiety seemed to centre 
in a meeting with his absent child. 

The n<Mse of the chase had been heard by the group in the 
house, but its cause not understood; and as both the black and 
Ka<y were apprised oi the detachment of American horse hemg 
below them, with its discontinuance all apprehension from this 
disturbance ceased. They heard the dragoons, as they moved 
slowly by the building, but in compliance with the prudent in* 
junction of the black, the housekeeper forb^e to indulge her 
curiosity by taking a view of the ps^eant « The old man had 
closed his eyes, and his attendants supposed him to be asleep. 
The house contained two large rooms, and as many small ones. 
One of the former served for kitchen and parlor; in the other 
lay the father of Birch ; of the latter, one was the sanctuary 
of the vestal, and the other contained the provisions for sub* 
sistence. A huge chimney of stone rose in the centre of the 
building, serving, of itself, for a partition between the larg^ 
rooms; and fire-places o€ corresponding dimensions were in 
each apartment. A bright fire was burning in that of the com* 
mon room, and, within the very jambs of its monstrous jaws 
sat GsBsar and Katy, at the time of which we write. The Afri- 
can was impressing his caution on the housekeeper to suppress 
an idle curiosity that might prove dangerous 

<' Best nebber tempt a Satan,^' said Cssar, rolling up his eyes 
significantly, till the whites glistened by the glare of the fire; 
*^ I like to lose an ear, only for carrying a little bit of a letter ; 
but I wish Harvey get back." 

<^ It is very disregardful in him to be away at such tames,^ 
said Katy imposingly. '' Suppose now his father wanted to 
make his last will in the testament, who is there to do such a 
thing for him? Harvey is a very wasteful and a very disre- 
gardful man." 

** Perhaps he make him aibre ?" said the black, inquiringly. 
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^ It would not be a wondarment if he had, " letnmed tbo 
housekeeper; he is whc^e days kx>king into the Bible." 

''Then he read a good book," eaid the Uack, scdemnly. 
" Miss Fanny read him to Dinah beny often." 

"Yes," continued the inquisitive spinster; ''but he would 
not be forever studying i£, if it didn't h(dd something more as 
common." 

She rose from her seat, and stealing sc^y to a chest of 
drawers in the room where lay the sick, took from it a large 
Bible, heavily bound, and secured with strong clasps of brass, 
with which she returned to the expecting African. The v<Hume 
was opened, and she proceeded instantly to the inquiry. Katy 
was far from an expert sdiolar, and to Gsstf the charactoa 
were absolutely strangers. For some time the housekeeper was 
occupied with finding out the word Matthew, which she at last 
saw in large Soman letters crowning one of the pages, and in- 
stantly announced her discovery to the attentive Casar. 

" Berry well, now look him all through," said the black, peep- 
ing over the damsd's Moulder, as he hdd a long, lank candle 
of yellow tallow in his hand, in such a manner as to throw its 
feeble light on the volume. 

^ Yes, but I must beg^n with the book," replied the other, 
turning the leaves carefully back, untal, moving two at once, she 
lighted upon a page covered with the labors of a pen. " Here," 
sud the housekeeper with impatience, and shaking with the 
eagerness of expectation, " b^re is the very words themselves ; 
now I would give the world to know who he has left them big 
silver shoe buckles to." 

'' Read 'em," said Gffisar, laconically. 

''And the black walnut drawers; for Harvey could never 
want them." 

" Why no want 'em as well as he fader ?" asked the black, 
dryly. 

" And the six silver table spoons : for Harvey always uses 
the iron." 

" I guess he say," continued the African, pointing significantly 
to the writing, and listening eagerly, as the other thus opened 
the store of the elder Birch's wealth. 

Thus repeatedly advised, and impelled by her own curiosity, 
Katy commenced her task. Anxious to come to the part which 
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mofit interested bcTself, she dipped at once into the centre of 
the sabject 

^Chester Birchy born September Ist^ 1775 ;" read the spinster, 
with great deliberation. 

*' Well," cried the impatient Csesar, " what he give him ?" 

'^ Abigail Birch, barn July 12^A, 1757;" continued the house- 
keeper, in the same tone. 

" I guess he give her a spodns," interrupted the black. 

" June \Uy 1760. On this awful day^ the judgment of €in 
offended God lighted on my house ^ — ^a heavy groan from the 
adjoining room made the spinster instinctively close the book, 
and Gsesar, for a moment, shook with fear. Neither possessed 
sufficient resolution to go and examine the condition of the suf- 
ferer, but his heavy breathing continued as usual. Katy dared 
not, however, re-open the Bible, and carefully securing its clasps, 
it was laid on the table in silence. Cssar took his chair again, 
and afler looking timidly round the room, remarked — 

" I tought he 'bout to go." 

" No," said Katy, solemnly, '^ he will live till the tide is out, 
or the first cock crows in the morning." 

<' Poor man !" continued the black, nestling still farther into 
the chimney comer; "I hope he lay quiet after he die." 

" 'Twould be no astonishment to me if he didn't," returned 
Katy, glancing her eyes round the room, and speaking in an 
under voice ; '' for they say an unquiet life makes an uneasy 
grave." 

<^ Johnny Birch a berry good man," said the black, quite posi- 
tively. 

*'.'' Ah ! Csesar," said the housekeeper, in the same voice, *' he 
is good, only, who does good — can you tell me, CsBsar, why 
honestly gotten gold should be hidden in the bowels of the 
earth ?" 

" If he know where he be, why don't he dig him up ?" asked 
the black, promptly. 

" There may be reasons not comprehendible to you," said 
Katy, moving her chair so that her clothes covered the changed 
Btone, underneath which lay the secret treasures of the pedler, 
unable to refrain speaking of that which she would have been 
very unwilling to reveal ; " but a rough outside often holds a 
snlooth inside." Ceesar stared around the building, unable to 
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fathom the hidden meaning of the damsel, when his roving ejes 
suddenly became fixed, and his teeth' chattered with affright. 
The change in the countenance of the black was instantly per- 
ceived by Xaty, and turning her face, she saw the pedler him- 
self, standing within the dopr of the room. 

''Is he alive?" asked Birch, tremulously, and seemingly 
afraid to receive an answer to his own question. 

" Surely," said the maiden, rising hastily and officiously offer- 
ing her chair to the pedler, '' he must live till day or the tide 
is down." 

Disregarding all but her assurance, the pedler stole gently to 
the room of his dying parent. The tie which bound this fatb^ 
and son together was one of no ordinary kind. In the wide 
world they were all to each other. Had Katy but read a few lines 
farther in the record, she would have seen the sad tale of their 
misfortunes. At one blow competence and kindred had been 
swept from before them, and from that day to the present hour, 
persecution and distress had followed their wandering steps. 
Approaching the bedside, Harvey leaned his body forward, and 
said, in a voice nearly choked by his feelings — 

" Father, do you know me ?" 

The parent slowly opened his eyes^ and a smile of satisfaction 
passed over his pallid features, leaving behind it the impression 
of death in still greater force, by the contrast. The pedler gave 
a restorative he had brought with him to the parched lips of 
the sick man, and for a few minutes new vigor seemed to be 
impar.ted to his frame. He spoke, but slowly and with difficulty. 
Curiosity kept Eaty silent ; awe had the same effect on C^sar ; 
and Harvey seemed hardly to breathe, as he listened to the lan- 
guage of the departing spirit. 

" My son," said the father in a hollow voice, " God is as mer- 
ciful as he is just; if I threw the cup of salvation from my lips 
when a youth, he graciously "offers it to me in mine age. He 
ohastiseth to purify, and I go to join the spirits of our lost 
family. In a little while, my child, you will be alone. I know 
you too well not to foresee yon will be a lone pilgrim through 
life. The bruised reed may endure, but^ it will never rise. You 
have that within you, Harvey, that will guide you aright ; per- 
severe as you have begun, for the duties of life are never to be 
neglected — and — " 



^ 
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A noiae id the adjoinuig room interrupted the dying man, 
and the impatient pedler hastened to team the cause, followed 
by Katy and the Uack. The first glance c^ his eye on the 
figure in the docNr-way told the trader but too well, both his 
errand, and the fiite that probably awaited himsd£ The 
intruder was a man still young in years, but his lineaments 
bespoke a mind long agitated by evil passions. His dress was 
of the meanest matenals, and so ragged and unseemly, as to 
give him the appearance of studied poyerty. His hair was pre- 
maturely whitened, and his sunken, lowering eye, avoided the 
bold, forward look of innocence. There was a restlessness in 
his mov^nents, and an agitation in bis manner, that proceeded 
from the workings of the foul spirit within him, and which was 
not less offensive to others than distressing to himself. This 
man was a well known leader of one of those gangs of maraud- 
ers who infested the county, with a semblance of patriotism, 
and were guilty of every grade of offence, from simple theft up 
to murder. Behind him stood several other figures, clad in a 
similar manner, but whose countenances expressed nothing more 
than the pallous indifference of brutal insensibility. They were 
all well armed with muskets and bayonets, and provided* with 
the usual implements of foot soldiers. Harvey knew resistance 
to be vain, and quietly submitted to their directions. In the 
twinkling of an eye both he and Ossar were stripped of their 
decent garments, and made to exchange clothes with two of the 
filthiest of the band. They were then placed in separate comers 
of the room, and, under the muzzles of the muskets, required 
faithfully to answer such interrogatories as were put to them. 

<' Where is your pack ?" was the first question to the pedler. 

'' Hear roe," said Birch, trembling with agitation; ^'in the 
next room is my father, now in the agonies of death ; let me 
go to him, receive his blessing, close \k\Q eyes, and you shall 
have all — ay, all I" 

<< Answer me as I put the questions, or this musket shall send 
you to keep the old driveller company ; where is your pack ?" 

<< I will tell you nothing, unless you let me go to my father," 
said the pedler, resolutely. 

His persecutor raised his arm with a nialicious sneer, and was 
about to execute his threat, when one of his companions checked 
him, and cried — 
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" What would you do ? you surely forget the reward. Tell 
as where are your goods, and you shall go to your father." 

Birch complied instantly, and a man was despatched in quest 
of the booty. He soon returned, throwing the bundle on the 
floor, swearing it was as light as feathers. 

" Ay," cried their leader, " there must be gold somewhere for 
what it did contain ; giver us your gold, Mr. Birch ; we know 
you have it ; you will not take continental, not you.' 

** You break your faith," said Harvey, sullenly. 

" Give us your gold," exclaimed the other, furiously, pricking 
the pedler with his bayonet until the blood followed his pushes 
in streams. At this instant a slight movement was heard in the 
adjoining room, and Harvey cried imploringly — 

" Let me — let me go to my father, and you shall have all." 

" I swear you shall go then," said the skinner. 

^ Here, take the trash," cried Birch, as he threw aside the 
purse, which he had contrived to conceal, potwithstanding the 
change in his garments. 

The robber raised it from the floor with a hellish laugh, as 
he said coolly — 

" Ay,' but it shall be to your Father in heaven.' 

" Monster !" exclaimed Birch, '^ have you no feeling, no faith, 
no honesty ?" 

" Why, to hear him, one would think there was not a rope 
around his neck already," said the other malignantly. ^' There 
is no necessity of your being uneasy, Mr. Birch ; if the old 
man gets a few hours the start of you in the journey, you will 
be sure to follow him before noon to morrow." 

« 

This unfeeling communication had no effect on the pedler, 
who listened with gasping breath to every sound from the room 
of his parent, until he heard his own name spoken in the hollow, 
sepulchral, tones of death. Birch could endure no more, but 
shrieking out — 

" Father, hush — ^father, I come — I come I" he darted by his 
keeper, and was the next moment pinned to the wall by the 
bayonet of another. Fortunately, his quick motion had caused 
him to escape a thrust aimed at his life, and it was by his dothea 
only that he was confiDed. 

" No, Mr. Birch," said the skinner, " we know you too well 
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for a slippery rascal, to trust you out of sigbt — ^your gold, your 
gold." 

<' You have it," said the pedler, writhing in the agony of his 
situation. 

'^ Ay, we have the purse ; but you have more purses. King 
George is a prompt paymaster, and you have done him many 
a piece of good service. Where is your hoard ? without it you 
will never see your father." 

<' Remove the stone underneath the woman," cried the pedler, 
eagerly — " remove the stone." 

" He raves, he raves," said Katy, instinctively moving her 
position to another stone than the one on which she had been 
standing. In a moment it was torn from its bed, and nothing 
but earth was seen under it 

" He raves ; you have driven him from his right mind," con- 
tinued the trembling spinster ; " would any man in his senses 
think of keeping gold under a hearth-stone ?" 

" Peace, babbling fool," cried Harvey. " Lift the corner 
stone, and you will find what will make you rich, and me a 
beggar." 

" And then you will be despiseable," said the housekeeper, 
bitterly. " A pedler without goods and without money is sure 
to be despiseable." 

** There will be enough left to pay for his halter," cried the 
skinner, as he opened upon a store of English guineas. These 
were quickly transferred to a bag, notwithstanding the declara- 
tions of the spinster, that her dues were unsatisfied, and that, of 
right, ten of the guineas should be her property. % 

Delighted with a prize that greatly exceeded their expectations, 
the band prepared to depart, intending to take the pedler with 
them, in order to give him up to some of the American troops 
above, and claim the reward offered for his apprehension. 
Everything was ready, and they were about to lift Birch in 
their arms, for he refused to move an inch, when a figure entered 
the room that appalled the group : around his body was thrown 
a sheet of the bed from which he had just risen, and his fixed 
eye and haggard face gave him the appearance of a being from 
another world. Even Katy and Gsesar thought it was the spirit 
of the elder Birch, and they both fled the house, followed by 
the alarmed skinners. 
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The ezcitemeDt, which had given the sick man atrmigth, toon 
vanished, and the pedler. UfUng him in his arms, re-conveyed 
him to his bed The reaction of the system which followed 
hastened to dose the scene. 

The glazed eye of the father was fixed npon the son^ his lips 
moved, but his voice was unheard. Harvey bent down, and, 
with his parting breath, received the dying benediction of his 
parent. , A life of privation, of care, and of wrongs, embittered 
most of the future hours of the pedler. But under no snfferingSi 
in no misfortunes, the subject of poverty and biting obloquy, the 
remembrance of that blessing never left him; it constantly gleam- 
ed over the images of the past, shedding a holy radiance around 
his saddest hours of despondency; it che^ned the prospect <^ 
the future with the prayers of a pious spirit for his wdl-being; 
and it brought assurance to his seal, of having dischaiged faith- 
fuDy and truly the sacred offices of filial lov& 

The retreat of Caesar and the ^inster had been too precipi- 
tate to admit of much calculation; yet had the former instinct- 
ivety separated himself firom the skinners. After fleeing a short 
distance they paused firom fatigue, and the maiden commenced 
in a solemn voice — 

'' Oh ! Csesar, 'twas dreadful to walk before he had been laid 
in his grave ; but it must have been the money that disturbed ' 

Mm; th^ say Captain Kidd walks where he buried gold in the 
old war." 

'* I neber tink Johnny Krch had such big eye," said the 
Afirican, his teetii yet chattering with the frighL 

^ Vm sure 'twould be a botherment to a living soul, to loee 
so much money, and all for nothing," continued Katy, disre- 
garding the other's remark. " Harvey wiQ be nothing bat a 
despiseable, poverty-stricken wretch. I wonder who he thinks 
would marry him now !" 

^ Maybe a spooke take away Harvey too," observed Caesar, 
moving still nearer to the side of the maiden. Bat a new idea 
had sozed the imagination of the spinster: she thought it not 
improbable that the priee had been fcNTsaken in the confusion 
of the retreat : and after deliberating and reasoning for aome j 

time with Ciesar, they both determined to venture back, and 
asoertmn this important fiict, and, if posnble, learn what had 
been the fate oi the pedler. Much time was qwnt in cautiously 
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approacliing the dreaded spot ; and as the spinster had saga- 
ciously pbced herself in the line of the retreat cf the sldnners, 
every stone was examined in the piDgress, to see if it was not 
the abandoned gold. Bnt, although the suddenness of the 
alarm, and the cry of Csesar, had impelled the freebooters to so 
hasty a retreat, they grasped the hoard with an instinctive hold 
that death itself would not have loosened. Perceiving every 
thing to be quiet within, Katy at length mustered resolution 
enough to enter the dwelling, where she found the pedler, with 
a heavy heart, performing the last sad offices for the dead. A 
few words sufficed'to explain to Katy the nature of her mistake; 
but Cfesar continued till his dying day to astonish the sable 
inmates of the kitchen with learned dissertations on spookes, 
and to relate how direful was the appearance of Johnny Birch* 

The danger to himself compelled the pedler to abridge even 
the short period that American custom leaves the deceased with 
tts ; and, aided by the black and Katy^ his painful task was soon 
ended. Ocesar volunteered to walk a couple of miles with 
orders to a carpenter, and the body, being habited in its ordi- 
nary attire, was left, with a sheet laid over it with great decency, 
to await the return of the messenger. 

The skinners had fled precipitately to the wood, which was 
but a short distance from the house of Birch, and once safely 
sheltered within its shades, they halted, and mustered their 
panic-stricken forces. 

* What in the name of fury seized on your coward hearts?' 
cried tbe dissatisfied leader, drawing his breath heavily. 

*The same question might be asked yourself,' returned one 
of the band, sullenly. 

* Prom your fright, I thought a party of De Lancy's men 
were upon us. Oh ! you are brave gendemen at a race/ con- 
tinued the leader, bitterly. 

* "We follow our Captain.' 

* Then Vollow me back, and let us secure the scoundrel, and 
receive the reward.' 

' Yes ; and by the time we reach the house, that black rascal 
will have the mad Virginian upon us; by my soul, I would 
rather meet fifty Cow-Boys, than that single man.' 

'Fool,' cried the enraged leader, * don't you know Dunwoodie's 
horses arc at the Corners, full two-miles from here?' 
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' I care not where the dragoons are, bat I will swear that I 
saw Captain Lawton enter the house of old Wharton, while I 
lay watching an opportunity of getting the British Ck)lonel'B 
horse from the stable.' 

' And if be does come, won't a bullet silence a dragoon from 
fhe south as well as one from old England ?* 

* Ay, but I don't choose a hornets' nest about my ears ; raise 
the skin of one of that corps, and you wOl never see another 
peaceable night's foraging again.' 

< Well,' muttered the leader, as they retired deeper into the 
wood, ' this sottish pedler will stay to see the old devil buried, 
and though we mustn't touch him at the funeral, he'll wait to 
look after the moveables, and to-morrow night shall wind uphis 
concerns.' 

With this threat they withdrew to one of their usual places 
of resort, until darkness should again give them an opportunity 
of marauding on the community without danger of detection." 



<•» 



LOVE AND KINDNESS. 



Angry looks can do no good, 

And blows are dealt in blindness ; 

Words are better understood, 
If spoken bat in kindness. 

Simple love far more hath wrought, 
Although by childhood mntter'd, 

Than all the battles ever fought, 
Or oaths that men b*Te ntter'd. 

Friendship oft wonld longer last. 
And qnarrels be prevented. 

If little words were let go pastp— 
Forgiven^not resented. 

Foolish things are fVowns and sneers, 
For angry thoughts reveal them ; 

Rather drown them all in tears. 
Than let another feel them. 



GOSSIP ABOUT CHILDEEN. 



BT LEWIS QAYLORD CLARK. 



I LovB children. I used to think, when I was a bachelor, (il 
18 a good many ye^rs ago now,) that there was something rather 
presuming in the manner in which doting fathers and mothers 
would bring their "wee things" around them, and, for the 
especial edification of us single fellows, cause them to " mis- 
speak half uttered words," and to go through with divers little 
lessons in manners and elocution. But both parents and chil* 
dren were made so apparently happy by it, that I never could 
think, as certain of my irreverent companions were wont to 
think, and to say, that it was " a bore." No, I never thought 
or said that ; but I dM think, and I remember, as I have said, 
that there was a little bad taste, and not a little presumption in 
such a course. 

I don't think so now. 

When a father, and how much riuyre a mother — sees for the 
first time the gleam of affection illuminating, with what the 
Germans call an " interior light," the eyes and features of his 
infant child ; when that innocent soul, fresh from heaven, looks 
for the first time into yours, and you feel that yours is an an- 
swering look to that new-born intelligence — then, I say, will you 
experience a sensation which is not " of the earth, earthy," but 
belongs to the " correspondence " of a higher and holfer sphere, 

I wish to gossip a little with you concerning children. You 
are. a full grown man now, friend Godey, quite full-grown; yet 
you were once a boy ; and I am well assured that you will feel 
interested in a few incidents which I am going to relate in illus* 
tration of my theme — incidents which I hope you will judge to 
be not unfruitful of monitory lessons to " children of larger 
growth " than mere girls and boys. 
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• 

Don't you think that we pareDts, sometimes, in momenta of 
annoyance, through pressure of business or other circumstanceSi 
forbid that which was but innocent and reasonable, and per- 
fectly natural to be asked for ? and do not the best of parents 
frequently multiply prohibitions, until obedience to them becomes 
iinposeible ? 

£xcuse me ; but all your readers have been children ; many 
of them are happy mothers; many more that are not taiil be 
in God's good time \ and I cannot but believe that many who 
shall peruse these sentence^ will find something in them which 
they will remember hereafter. 

" The .sorrows and tears of youth,'' says Washington Irvingf 
" are as bitter as those of age j*' and he is right They arq sooner 
.washed away, it is true ; but oh ! how keen is the present ^Qusi- 
bility, how acute the passing mental agony I r/ / 

My twin brother Willis — may his ashes repose in pfeace in 
his early, bis untimely gT:ave I — and myselfj when we were very 
little boys, in the country, saw, one bright June day, fer up. in 
the blue sky, a paper kite, swaying to and fro, rising and. sink- 
ing, diving and curveting, and flashing back the sunlight in .a 
manner that was wonderful to behold. We left our little tin 
vessels in the meadow where we were picking strawberries, and 
ran into a neighboring field to get beneath it; and, keeping our 
eyes continually upon it, "gazing steadfastly toward beavai," 
rWe presently found ourselves by the side of the architect of 
, that magnificent creation, and saw the line which held it reach- 
ing into the skies, and little white paper messengers gliding along 
upon it, as if to hold communion with the graceful artificial 
" bird of the air " at the upper end. 

I am describing this to you as a bpy, and I wish you to thinly 
of it as a boy. 

Well, many days afterward, and after various unsuccessful 
attempts, which not a little discomfited us — for we thought we 
had obtained the " principle " of the kite— we succeeded in ma* 
king one which we thought would fly. The ajr was too stilli 
however, for several days; and never did a becalmed navigator 
wait more impatiently for a breeze to speed his vessel on her 
voyage than did we for a wind that should send our paper mes- 
senger, bedizened with stars of red and yellow paper, dandng 
up the sky. 
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Ait lart it ideased the ^* gentle and voluble spirit of the air " 
to favor \i3. A mild south wind sprang up, and so defUy did 
Vfe manago our maehitie, that it was presently reduced to a 
mere mioiaturo kite in the blue ether above us. Si^h a triiHuph t 
Fulton, when he essayed his first experiments, felt no mpre 
exultant than did we when that great event was achieved I We 
kept it up until " 'twixt the gloaming and the mirk," when we 
drew it down and deposited it in the barn — ^hesitating long 
where to place it, out of several localities that seemed safe and 
digible, but finally deinding jbo stand it endwise in a barrel, in 
an unfrequented corner of the barn. 

I am coming now to a speoiinen of the '^ sorrows and tears 
of youth," of which Geofirey Craycm speaks. We dreamed of 
that kite in the night; and, far i:^ in the heaven of our sleepis^ 
visicn, we saw it flashing and gleaming opaquely in the twilight 
air. In the morning, we repaired betimes to the barn, ap- 
proached the barrel with eagerness, as if it were possible fol* 
the kite to have taken the wimgs of the evening and flown 
away ; and, on looking down into the receptacle, we saw oitf: 
Perished, our beloved kite broken into twenty pieces! 

It was our man Thomas who did it, dimbing up on the hay- 
mow. 

We both of us << hated with a pwifect hatred," for five years 

afitorward, the cruel ndghbor who laughed at us for our deep 

^ moTiihs^ sorrow at that great loss-— a loss in compari^on wKb 

which the loss of a f<»rtune at the period of manhood sinks into 

insignificance. Other kites, indeed, we oonstruoted ; but tksii 

. was the kite " you read of," at " this present." 

» Think, therefore, ye parents ! ^wayt think of the acutjsness 

of a child's sense of childish grief. 

I once saw an elder brother, tl^ son of a metropolitan neigh- 
bor, a romping, roystering blade, in the merest '^devilmetity" 
cut off the foot of a little doll with which his infantine mter 
was amusing herself. A mutilation of living flesh and blood, 
.of bone and sinew, in a beloved playmate, could scarcely have 
affected the poor child more painfully. It was to her the vital 
current of a beautiful babe which oozed from the bran leg of 
that stuffed effigy of an infant ; and the mental sufferings of the 
. child were based upon the innocent faith which it held, that all 
things were really what they seemed. 
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^^rotvn people 8b<>uld have more ftith in, ftsd i&om tppre 
(sifttioD of, the fftatetDento and feeling of children. When J 
read, some months since, in a telegraj^ic dispatch to one c€ 
farmcvning journals, from Baltimore, if I remember rightly, 
<d a mother who, ie punishing a little boy Ibr telling a lie — > 
whi<;;h, after all, it subsequently transpired that he did not teU-^ 
hit him with a alight switch over his temple and killed him iat- 
stantly^^a mere accident, of course, but yet a dreadful easualtyi 
whidi droTe reason from the thrcme of the unhappy mother-*- 
\^henJ read this I thought of what had occurred in my own 
ianetnm onfy a week or two before; and the lesson which 1 
Meeived ywaa a good one, and win remain with me. 

': My little boy, a dark eyed, ingenuo^is, and frank-hearted ch^d 
Iftenrer bi^thed-^faough, perhaps, '<I say it who ooght not to 
a^yrit" — still. I do aay it-t-had been. playing about my table, 
cia leaving which, for a moment^ I found, on my return, that my 
toiig porov^ne-quill handled pen was gone. I asked the litt]^ 
ftUow what be had dc»e with it. He answered at once that h^ 
liad not seen it After a renewed searcb for it, Icharged him^ 
is the face of hia. declaration, with having taken and mislaid or 
loaiit' He looked me earnestly in the face aod said — 

« No, I rfirfn'^ take it, father." , - 

^ I then took him in my lap, enlarged upon the heinousneas of 
.lulling an untruth, told him that I did not care so much about 
the pen, and in short, by the manner in which I reasoned with 
him, almost offered him a reward for confession — ^the reward, 
be, it upderstood (a dear one to him), of standing firm in hi|i 
father's love and regard. The tears had swelled up into his 
^ea^ and he seemed about to *' tell me the whole truth,'' when 
my eye caught the end of the pen protruding from a portfolio, 
where I myself had placed it, in returning a sheet of mano- 
script to one of the compartments. All this may seem a trifie 
to you~«and perhaps it is — ^yet I shall remember it for a long 
time. 

But I desire now to narrate to you a circumstance which hap- 
pened in the family of a friend and correspondent of mine in 
the city of Boston, some ten years ago, the history of whtcb 
win commend itself to the heart of every father and mother 
who l»ave any sympathy with, or afiectlon for, their childreii.'-^ 
That it is entirely true, you may be wdl assured.' I was oeil* 



ivniDcid of tUs .wfa^i I i^ned the letter from L* H. Bt-^-n 
which announced it, and in the detail of the event which "vwi 
subsequently furnished me. 

A few weeks before he wrote, he had buried his eidest soii^ m 
fine, manly little fellow, of some efght years of age, who hmi 
never, he said, known a day's illness until that which fioaUy i^« 
moved him hence to be here no more. BEis death jscciirred 
under eircumstances which were peculiarly painful to bis pi^ 
rents. A younger brother, a delicate, sickly child from Us 
birth, the next in age to him, had been doti^n for neariy a ioiii- 
night with an epMem^ fever In consequence of the nature of 
the disease, every precaution had been' adopted that prudsooe 
suggested to guard tbe other members of the family againfli^ it. 
But of this on€f, the father's ^dest, he said ike had little toieasi 
so rugged was he, and so generally healthy. Still, however,^ 
kept a vigilant qre upon him, aud especially forbade his gdii^ 
into the pools and docks near his school, which it was his eoB« 
torn sometimes to visit ; for he was but a boy, and *^ boys «stB 
be boys,^' and we ought more frequentiy to think that it is tbsit 
nature to be. Of all unnatural things, a reproach almost to 
childish frankness and innoceacOj saveme'fnom a ^doy-i9MWi/^ 
But to the story — 

One evening this unhappy father came home, wearied with a 
long day^s hard labor, and vexed at some Kttle disappointmeht 
which had soured his naturlilly kind disposition, and rendered 
him peculiarly susceptible to the smallest annoyance. While he 
was sitting by tbe €re in this unhappy mood of mind, his wife 
entered the apartment, and said: 

' " Henry has just come in, and he is a perfect fHght ; he'Ss 
covered from head to foot with dock mud, and is as wet as a 
drowned rat.'^ 

" Where is he ?^' asked the father sternly. 

"He is shivering over the kitchen dre» He was afraid (o^ 
come up when the girl told him yoi; had oome home." 

" Tell Jane to tell him to come here this instant !" was the 

* • ' . . . t « 

b>*ief reply to this information. 

Presently the poor boy entered, half perished with affr^t 
nod cold. Sis father gjlftnced at bis ^sad plight^ reproached him 
leitterly with his.dieobedieiikcei^fpoke of the puaishn^i^ which 
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<« Now, nr, 0D to jour bed !" 

"• B«i, MMr,'' «ud JU lifcde ftDoir, << I waat to faB 71 

^Moiswoid, wr; goUbedf* 

^ 1 4Milf wttitod to Mf , fiiUiMr, 

With s p ew mp toty atitop, aa impentiwe wtare €f lai hand 
ADfPwd the door, and a fiows h^iob hk bniw, did tbal fiOiiflr, 
iritboai other qieecb, agaio doae ibe door of caqduntiDii or 



Whott Mo boy hod gopo wpp crfao o aad ood to bis bed, the 
' fc th o r ft jrertl flii ond aiicoiy , whilo aoppor woo bqiy'piepored ; 
ondy At tea-taUo, oto bat fiUku Hio wife aow tho reoL canao, 
tviheadditaoBalooataof biaoBAotioiiy and infcerpQaed tho le* 



^l tUoky oy doir, yoa oogbt at kaat to havo board what 
jBonry bad to aay* My boart adiod £»r lum, wboa bo tvned 
away, with bio eyoo fnU of toan. Heaiy io a good boy, aftor 
all, if bo doet nmaeAmes do wroDg. He ia a toidOT-hoartod, 
idbotioiiato boy^ He atways waa." 

'Jiad thorowitbal tbfi water atood in tho ^eaof that far^ymg 
mother, even as it atood in the eyes of Mercyi in " tho booao 
of the Interpreter," a^ recordod by Banyan. 

After tea, the evening paper wae taken np; butth^rewasBO 
nowa and notUog of iotereat for that &ther in tho joomid of 
that evening* He aat. for aome tame ia an evidently painful 
f^veiy, and then rooo and repaired to his bed-chamber. As he 
passed the bedroom where his little boy slept, he thought he 
woold look in upon him befbreretiring to rest He crept to 
his low cot and bont over bim# A big tear had stolen down the 
boy's cheek, and rested npon it; but he was sleeping calmly 
and sweetly. The father deeply regretted his harshnees as ho 
gpzed npon bis son ; he felt also the " sense of duty ^" yet m 
the night, talking the matter over with the lad's mother, he re- 
solved and promised, instead of punishing, as he had threatenedy 
to make amends to the boy's aggravated spirit in the morning, 
for the manner in which he had repelled all explanation of bia 
oflenoe* 

But that monnng never came to that poor boy in healths 
Ho awoke the neiEl morning with a raging lever on his brrai. 
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lUiA Wild witb ^k&riom. lo forij-eigbt houm be was in im 
shroad. He knew neither his father nor his m<^er, when they 
were first called to his bedside, nor at any nioment afterward. 
Wmting, watefaing for one token of recognition, hour after 
hour, in speechless agony, did that unhappy fatiier bend over, 
the couch of his dying son. Once, indeed, he thought he saw 
a smile of recognition fight up his dying eye, and he leaned, 
eagerly forward, ^r he would have given worlds to have wfaitf- 
pered one kind word in his^ear, and hare been answered ; but 
that gleam of apparent intelligence passed quickly away, ^ad. 
was succeeded by the cold, unmeaning glarie, and the wild toasr 
ing of the fevered limbs, which lasted untU death ctma to his 
relief.. • ../,*...)_ 

* 

Two days afterwards ^e imdertaker came with the Uttli 
ooffin, and his son, a playmate of the deceased boy, briogiii^ 
t¥e lo"^ stools on wtiioh it was to stand in ^e entry-hall. 

^^I was with Henry,'^ i»id the lad, '^when he got into- the ^ 
water* We were {laying down at the Long Wharf, Heiif)^ 
and Charles Hunfdrd, ahd I ; and die tide was out veify Icyw; 
and there was a beam run out from the wharf; and Cltorks 
get out on it to get a fish line and hook that w^s hubg over where 
t^ water was deep ; and the first thing we saw, he bad sHpped 
ofiT, and was struggling in the water I Henry thriew off his <m^. 
and Jumped clear from the wharf into the water, and, after a 
great deal of hard work, got Ohartes out ; and they waded mp 
through theiBUd to where the wharf was not so wet and slipi*. 
pery ; and then I helped them to climb up: the^ side» Gbarlea 
told Henry not to say anything about it, for, if he did, his fs^ibor 
would never let him go near the water again, Henry was very 
awry ; and, ali the way going home, he kept saying : 
. u < 'What, will fatl^r say when he sees me to-night ? I wish 
we had not gone to the wharf I' " 

<^Dear, brave boyP' exclaimed the bereaved father ;>^ and 
this was the explanation which I cruelly reused ta hear I"> and 
hot and bitter tears rolled down his cheeks. 

Yes, that stern father now learned, and for the first time, that 
what be had treated with unwonted severity as a fault, was but 
the impulse of a generous nature, which, forgetful of self, had 
hasiarded li& for another* It was but the quick prompting of 
that manly spirit which he hhaself had always mleavonsd «ta 
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graft upon bi^ suseeptible mind, and which, yavmg as lie wJM, 
h^ always manifested itself on more than one ocoamon. 

Let me close this story in the very words of that father, and 
let the lesson sink deep into the hearts of every parent who 
diidl peruse this sketch. 

" Everything that I now see, that ever belonged to him, re- 
minds me of my lost boy. — Yesterday, I found some rude pen- 
c3'«ketches, which it was his delight to make for the amusement 
of his younger brother. To-day ^ in rumaging an old closet, I 
dune across his boots, still covered with dock-mud, as when he 
IsiBt wore them, (ifou may think it strange, but that which is 
usually so unsightly an object, is now 'most precious td me.*) 
And every morning and evening I pass the ground where my 
boii'b voice rang the merriest among his playmates. 

,^A11 these things speak to me vividly of his active life; 
but I cannot — though I have often tried — ^I cannot recall any 
other expression of the dear boy's face than that mute, mourn- 
fid one with which he turned from me on the night I so harshly 
repulsed him. Then my heart bleeds afresh ! 

'^Oh, how careful should we all be that, in our daily conduct 
toward those little beings, sent us by a kind Pk'ovidetice, we are 
npt laying up for ourselves the sources of many a future bitter 
teiir 1 How cautious that, neither by inconsiderate nor cruel 
word or look, we unjustly grieve their generous feeling ! — ^And 
b^ gradually ought we to weigh every action against its mo> 
tive, leet, in a moment of excitement, we be led to mete out to 
the venial errors of the heart the punishment due only to wilful 
crime! 

/VAlas ! perhaps few parents suspect bow often the fierce re- 
buke, the sudden blow, is answered in their children by tho 
ttfars, not of passion, nor of physical or mental pain, but of a 
loving yet grieved or outraged nature.'' 

I will add no word to reflections so true ; no correlative inci- 
dent to an experience so touching* 
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As our shadows follow us in the clearest sunlight, so will the 
shades of our sins in our calmest and best hours. 
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** Or t desolate is now the hom« thy beauty made so fair. 
And cheerless is the lonely heart which mourns thine absence there; 
Tet, thongh unknown its sorrows be, its suflRsrings unseen, 
The hope, the light of life are gone ; they died with thee, Florine." 

In the cemeterj of Pere la Chaise, m an obscure corner, 
there stands a plain monument surmounted by an urn, on 
"which is inscribed the name Florine. Every morning, on my 
accustomed visit to this beautiful dwelling of the dead, I was 
certain to fin(} a fresh garland of immortelle wreathed around 
the urn, and the choicest flowers of the season scattered upon 
the turf; yet, early as my visit might be, I could never encoun- 
ter the individual who so faithfully performed this act of devo-' 
tion. One day I happened to fall in company with one of the 
keepers of the cemetery, and in the course of our conversation 
inquired of him who was the tenant of that tomb. " Alas ! 
«r," said he — " there is a melancholy story connected with those 
ashes, and but that I fear I would be tedious, I would willingTy 
narrate it to you." 

" By no means," said I — " I am fond of melancholy stories- 
yon will greatly oblige me by your recital." 

" Gome this way, then," said he — " where we may not be 
interrupted," — and leading me a little distance from the path, 
he spoke nearly as follows : 

" On the entry of the Allied forces into Paris, in 1815, a young 
Snglish lady arrived at the Hotel Delorme. She was without 
any attendant— could scarcely speak a .word of French, and 
appeared to be suffering from great mental agitation. From 
her singular appearance, and being alone, some delicacy was 
felt at receiving her. But having sent for the Maitresse «r 
Hotely and explained to her the purport of the business which 
had brought her to Paris, namely, to endeavor to discover her 
lover and betrothed, a young oflScer in the I2th Hussars, of 
whom, she had heard no tidings since his departure to join the 
army. The good lady at once entered into her feelings, listened 
with kindness to her story, and promised her every assistance 
within her power ; in short, their interview ended with an agree* 
ment that on the following day they should together endeavor 
to obtain some clue to the object of the young lady's affections. 
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As early as decoram would admit of on the following morning, 
they accordingly sallied forth. Those who have never behel<r 
a city in the hands of a triumphant enemy, can conjeotnre noth- 
ing so singularly exciting and picturesque, and perhaps never 
was the strength and brilliancy of war more gorgeously dis- 
played th^n when the Parisian capital was in the possession of 
the Allied Powers. Warriors of every nation ^ere there assem- 
bled, the bold and ferocious looking Cossack^-the hardy Rus- 
sian — ^the warlike Austrian — ^the gay and gallant Italian — ^the 
proud and feariess Prussian — the stern and thoughtful German 
— ^the frank Swede and Norwegian — the dogged Dane, and the 
victorious and uuconquerable Englishman ; all were promisca* 
ously scattered throughout the city, guarding it with lynx-eyed 
vigilance, lest the Usurper might disavow his abdication, and, 
by some sudden ruse, again bid defiance to his conquerors. 

Through the greater part of these warlike bodies had the 
two females passed, when suddenly the brilliant costume of the 
12th Hussars caught the eye of the young lady. * Ah!' she 
exclaimed, ' he is not there,' and fell almost fainting upon the 
shoulder of ^er companion. 

* "Who is not there ?' inquired the matron. 

* He that I told you of last evening — my betrothed, Augustos 
De Ruthven,' — at the same time a soldier of the troop galloped 
past them. He was instantly recognized by her. * Hector I' 
she ejaculated. In a moment he brought his courser to a stand. 

The soldier appeared paralyzed at her presence. He raised 
his helmet deferentially, and in a voice of astonishment exclaimed, 
* Miss De Vere !' 

* Yes, yes,' she replied, * my good Hector, where is Augustus?' 
The soldier's head sunk upon his breast, and he drew hia 

hand across his eyes. 

' Killed ?' said the female. 

' It is but too true, madam, on the field of Mont St Jean.' 

^ Take me hence ! Take me hence !' said she, in a deep and 
solemn voice. At the same moment a wild and rigid look set* 
tied on her countenance, and a laugh of thrilling sound burst 
from her bosom. 

The Maitresse (P Hotel complied with her request ; but from 
that moment reason had fied its empire. A]l that humanity 
could effect to recover her was resorted to, but in vain ; in three 
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dajB from this occurrence, she had ceased to exist, and was 
borne to the grave by the hands of strangers.'^ 

'V And was naught ever heard of Augustus ?" asked L 
" Oh ! yes, sir," said my informant, " it happened that he had 
been but severely wounded when left for dead upon the field. 
By those employed to bury the slain, he was discovered, and 
carried to a neighboring house, where, by degrees, he recovered, 
and returned to Paris, to learn the fatal tidings of his love; and 
it is he who at the earliest dawn of every day, comes thus^ to 
offer his devotions and scatter flowers upon her grave." 

On further inquiry, I learned that Augustus, after the resto- 
ration of peace, had retired from the service and settled in the 
precincts of Paris, a broken-hearted, melancholy man. The 
tomb he had erected to the memory of Florine, as well as to 
cover his own ashes, when it should please the Almighty to 

call him hence. 

" I cannot tell how the truth may be : 
I say the tale as 'twas said to me^'* 
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What shall I sing thee, sister dear 

On this thy natal day 1 
Why dost thou bid me breathe again 

For thee my careless lay 1 

In thine own heart is g:ashing now 
A lighter, gladder song, 

Than e'er can flow from lip of mine, 
Which has not sung so long. 

Methought that in the silent hall, 
Where mem'ry Joves to weep, 

With the dear visions of the past 
I'd laid my lyre !o sleep. 

But thy sweet voice hath woke again 
The chords that cannot rest, 

As sunlight's touch awoke the lamp, 
In Memnon's silent breast. 
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The inmmer horn bave sped away. 

Upon a radiant wing ; * 

But, round our daily paths, thy smile 

DId'st brightest sunshine fling. 

And we are joined by mntnal ties — 

So closely, naught can sever; 
When fondest hearts surround thy shrine, 

Thou'lt turn from mine not ever. 

Oh ! wheresoe'er thy footsteps lead, 

Throughout the coming year, 
My fervent prayer shall go with thee. 

Unshadowed by a fear. 

Ah ! would that like a silver cloud, 

It might around thee glide, 
Impervious to wind and storm*- 

A shield on every side. 

3ut there's a love— more pure than mine-^ 

Will light around thee throw, 
That^nf thy fkith be firm and true, 
> Will ever constant glow. 

Look up with smiles, if doubt assail. 

And trust His holy caie, ^ 

And know, vfhateverhe His will, 

' T\s best for thee to bear. 

Then light will every burden seem, 

And, with prophetic eye, 
Hope will discern some ray of joy 

In every darkened sky. 

If some strange cloud should fall upon 

That happy brow of thine. 
Oh ! may it, passing, leave a beam, 

That'shatt intenser shine. 

If ever tear sliould stain thine eye, 

Or dim its gladsome light. 
Oh I softly may it melt away, 

As dew firom floweret bright ! 

Now, joy go with thee, sister dear, 

And hope attend thy way, J 

And may thy heart be light as now, 

Upon thy next birth day I 
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